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The Parliament has assembled, and all political interest is for the moment ab- 
sorbed in the intense anxiety with which their proceedings are regarded. Their 
first act is all that yet we know, and that act has excited among all classes, except 
the despicable adherents of a despairing faction, unmingled feelings of disgust and 
indignation, Mr. Abercromby has been elected Speaker by a majority of ten! Sir 
Charles Manners Sutton has been removed from the chair which for eighteen years 
he had filled with integrity and honour! and the voice of the reforming House of 
Commons has elected as his successor a man known only as the holder of a sine- 
cure, which he had himself created! the receiver of an undeserved, and therefore 
disgraceful, pension! the manager of a job, and the recipient of its profits—but he 
is Speaker of the House of Commons, and we must have done. 

As to the grounds upon which this act of wicked injustice has been committed, 
we shall say nothing. We cannot now analyze the component parts of the majority 
of 316. We have no doubt that, had we leisure, we could classify them pretty accu- 
rately ; we could tell how many voted, like Lord John Russell, and Spring Rice, 
because they were out of place, aud wished to get back to it, no matter how base 
or unprincipled the means; or how many, merely because they had not brains to 
know what they did; or how many, like Mr. O'Connell, because they thought it 
might possibly tend to accelerate revolution. Never was there a majority upon any 
question composed of such heterogeneous materials, of repealers and anti-repealers, 
of church-destroyers and church-preservers, of pretended monarchists and avowed 
republicans. 

Excuse after excuse was put forward, and excuse after excuse was beaten to the 
ground, Sir Charles himself, in his beautiful and dignified speech, tore from the 
opposition the last shred of decent covering with which they had attempted to 
cloak their faction, and left their unprincipled partizanship standing before 
the English people in its naked deformity. The reasons upon which honor- 
able members professed to vote were proved to be false; but honorable members 
voted still—and Sir Charles Manners Sutton has shared the fate of Aristides, who 
was banished by ostracism from Athens, while those who voted for his banishment 
avowed that they had no other reason than that they were tired of hearing him 
called the just. 

We do not see anything in the result of this division to dispirit the friends of 
order. It proves, it is true, that about half the House of Commons desire to see Sir 
Robert Peel’s administration at an end; and if this half were agreed as to the 
ministry they would substitute, we admit they would form a very turmidable oppo- 
sition: but upon no one point can they be agreed ; the most experienced tactician 
could not draw up a declaration of political opinion to which they could all sub- 
scribe—they will not, for instance, be able to frame an amendment on the address, 
which will be received by their own body with unanimity. The question of Speaker— 
a personal question—was the only one upon which the sections of opposition could 
unite, except, indeed, an address for the removal of the ministry, and this the monarch 
will know how to meet. This consideration it was that made the Whig leaders press 
their opposition to Sir Cliarles Sutton—in defiance of truth, of decency, of justice, 
of their own pledges and professions. 

But if we thus calculate the weakness of the enemies to be in their disunion, let 
the friends of order remember that their strength is in their union. The defeat 
which the ministry have experienced will, we believe, have this good effect, that it 
will consolidate the forces of the Conservative party, that it will prevent any inju- 
dicious friend from venturing upon any proposal that might embarrass the opera- 
tions or divide the forces of our party. Take the proportion of the House of 
Commons as the division on the Speakership presents them, and 310 united Cun- 
servatives must triumph over 316 disunited and mutually clashing oppositionists, 

We regret that our notice of the election of the Speaker must be thus briet for 
the present. We shall resume the subject again, and some of the Irish members may 
depend upon it that when we do, they shall not be forgotten. Lord Acheson, we 
trust, shall never again represent Protestant Armagh, and Mr. Westenra, who has 
violated his pledges previous to his late election for Monaghan, implicated himself 
in the guilt of tenfold apostacy but no matter. 

We cannot but express our obligations to the enterprising proprietors of the 
Evening Mail, who, by unparalleled exertions, procured the intelligence of the divi- 
sion at half-past twelve last night. In a second edition of the Sun newspaper a full 
report of the debate reached us this morning, within less than forty hours after it 
had concluded. A. P. 
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WE do not remember to have ever 
witnessed a more universal feeling of 
satisfaction on the part of the sound 
and enlightened portion of the public, 
than that which has been recently exhi- 
bited upon the disclosure of the ministe- 
rial plan of church reform. There were 
none who felt more pleased that this 
good work should have been under- 
taken in sincerity, by men in whom a 
a reasonable degree of confidence 
might be placed, than those who most 
truly valued the church, and who were 
desirous of seeing it exhibited to most 
advantage ; not only because; in the 
present state of things, some change 
was inevitable, and they were desirous 
of seeing that change effected by 
friends rather than by enemies, but 
also because they were convinced that 
a knowledge of its character, founded 
upon an enlightened attachment to its 
principles, was absolutely necessary, in 
order to the guiding the hand of refor- 
mation aright, in removing those abuses 
which may have crept in by lapse of 
time, and remedying those inconve- 
niences which may have arisen from 
the stationary position of the church, 
as compared with the religious wants 
of an increasing population. 

The late ministry had no sympathy 
with that portion of the people who 
are attached to the church of England. 
Their great ro lay amongst the 
Dissenters, and that class of the people 
who, from ignorance or prejudice, 
had been alienated from all attachment 
to the institutions of the country. The 
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infidels, who, although not numerous, 
are very active, were also their 
fast friends; and it may be easil 

imagined that any satisfaction which 
THEY felt at the measures likely to be 
resorted to by our late rulers for church 
reform, could not have proceeded from 
any regard for a system which they 
must hate, as affording the best, and 
almost the only means, for diffusing and 
perpetuating the knowledge and the 
practice of the Christian religion. The 
profligates, also, form a considerable 
class, and have never failed to signalize 
themselves in the service of the unbe- 
lievers. These, we may be well assured, 
had no manner of objection that our 
poor church should get “her gruel” 
from their friends the Whigs, in the 
sure and certain hope, that when the 
dose had been well administered, the 
country would not be encumbered with 
what was so frequently denominated 
“the excessive nuisance,” any longer. 
We have very little doubt, therefore, 
that that basis of operation upon which 
it was resolved to proceed in the sap- 
ping and mining system, would have 
been loudly cheered by the party whom 
Mr. Joseph Hume represents in Eng- 
land, and Mr. O’Connell in Ireland. 
A precious plan that must be for the 
reformation of the church of England, 
which should have given satisfaction 
to the ultra radicals in the one country, 
and to their friends and allies, (for ex- 
tremes will meet,) the Papists, in the 
other. Now, such is precisely the 
kind of measure from which the church 
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has been rescued by the recent changes, 
which have placed it in the hands of 
those who are sincerely disposed to do 
it good, and by whom its claims and 
its character will be duly appreciated 
in the remedies which they are pre- 
pared to apply to existing abuses, and 
the alterations which they are about to 
propose in the distribution of its reve- 
nues, for the purpose of increasing its 
usefulness, improving its efficiency, and 
extending its ministrations, 

And, in the first place, it may be as 
well to state what will not be done by 
those to whom the reformation of the 
church has now been entrusted. They 
will not sequestrate its revenues—they 
will not render its clergy mere stipen- 
diaries of the state, to be treated, when 
occasion might serve, as Lear was 
treated, in his old age, by his inhuman 
daughters. They will not expel the 
bishops from the House of Lords, or 
entrench upon their ecclesiastical pri- 
vileges and jurisdiction. They will 
not interfere in matters of doctrine, so 
as to cause any alteration in its estab- 
lished creeds and ordinances, with a 
view to the satisfaction of the liberals 
and the infidels of the day. These 
are some of the things which they will 
not do; and although we might enn- 
merate many more, which would still 
more widely discriminate them from 
their predecessors, enough, we think, 
has been said to show the wide differ- 
ence between the reform about to be 
attempted, and that from which we 
have been saved by the virtue of the 
sovereign and the good sense and 
good feeling of the people. 

The first thing necessary for any 
sound reformation of the church, is, 
precise information respecting its actual 
condition and circumstances. Its con- 
dition must be fully known before any 
judicious changes can be made, and its 
circumstances fully ascertained before 
its usefulness can be extended. We 
must know what it wants before any 
thing can be done for it, and what it 
has of its own, before that which is to 
be done can be fairly effected. We 
are, therefore, well pleased to see that 
a commission has been issued, consist- 
ing of the principal personages in 
church and state, having for its object 
to inquire into “the state of the seve- 
ral diocesses in England and Wales, 
with reference to the amount of their 
revenues, to the more equal distribu- 
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tion of episcopal duties, and to the pre- 
vention of the necessity of attaching, 
by commendam, to bishoprics, benefices 
with cure of souls ; also, for considering 
the state of the several cathedral and 
collegiate churches within the same, 
with a view to the suggestion of such 
measures as may render them most 
conducive to the efficiency of the 
established church, and for devising 
the best mode of providing for cure of 
souls, with special reference to the 
residence of the clergy at their re- 
spective benefices.” 

This is beginning in the right way ; 
and when Sir Robert Peel and his 
colleagues propose to benefit the 
church, their statement will not pass 
for mere words, serving as a cloak to 
their intention to subvert it. No; our 
present rulers are men who may be 
trusted in this greatest of all national 
undertakings. Their predecessors would 
remove the abuses of the church in a 
manner somewhat similar to that in 
which a half-witted farmer proposed to 
banish rats from his stack of corn, 
namely, by setting fire to it. Not so 
those to whom they have, with so ill a 
grace, given place. They will so en- 
deavour to remove the cobwebs, as not 
to injure or disfigure the edifice ; and 
in any alteration which it may be their 
duty to suggest, while its extent and its 
means of accommodation will be in- 
creased, its symmetry will not be im- 
paired, nor its stability endangered. 

There lies before us at present, the 
number of the Edinburgh Review for 
January, 1835, which contains a 
paper upon “the appropriation of 
church property,” especially as far as 
the Irish church is concerned, to which, 
before we proceed farther, we must 
pay some attention. The writer con- 
tends, that to admit the principle of 
a redistribution of aa property, 
amounts, in fact, to admitting a prin- 
ciple by which church property might 
be altogether secularized. His reason 
is, that a redistribution of private pro- 
perty would, virtually, amount to con- 
fiscation, ‘The two propositions would 
be identical in the one case, and the 
reviewer, therefore, maintains that they 
must be identical in the other. 

There is, however, a difference in 
the two cases, which it is material to 
hold in mind, in coming to a decision 
upon a matter of such grave import- 
ance. There is no general object 
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(such, for instance, as the promotion of 
a peculiar system of national faith and 
worship,) proposed in the maintaining 
of private property, and which all those, 
to whose uses it is allocated, are called 
upon, to the best of their ability, to 
attain. And, therefore, a redistribu- 
tion of it must be merely arbitrary, no 
conceivable motive existing for disturb- 
ing the pre-existing arrangement, But 
it is not so in the case of the church. 
Ecclesiastical persons have all one com- 
mon object. They have been ordained, 
appointed, and endowed for the pur- 
ose of instructing the people in that 
form of Christian worship that has 
been established by law; and, if a dif- 
ferent distribution of church revenue 
may better subserve this great end, that 
distribution may be made without in- 
volving any principle of spoliation. 

A master manufacturer may ofttimes 
find it expedient to alter the distribu- 
tion of labour in his factory ; as, from 
various improvements in machinery 
it may be manifest that arrangements 
which were at one time necessary, 
might, at another, be preposterous or 
absurd. But, who could from this 
contend, that the principle would 
equally justify an arbitrary distribution 
of the labourers upon every estate in 
the kingdom ? 

But, says the reviewer, if the effi- 
ciency of the church be the end, and 
the best means of promoting that effi- 
ciency, the measure and the regula- 
tor of church property, if it could be 
clearly demonstrated that this end may 
be most speedily and most completely 
attained by taking from that property 
where it was excessive, such a measure 
should be as unflinchingly resorted to, 
as it would be the duty of govern- 
ment to supply its deficiency if it 
were found, upon full inquiry, insuf- 
ficient. The blood of a man is the 
life of a man; but it is sometimes found 
absolutely necessary to abstract some 
of the vital fluid, for the purpose of 
restoring or preserving the health.— 
This is, unquestionably, true. Inasmuch 
as its possessions are clearly proved 
to have been an incumbrance to the 
church, and to have impaired _ its 
powers of usefulness; and it is also 
made manifest, that their diminution 
would benefit it, by causing abler and 
more devoted men to undertake its 
sacred duties, we do think there are 
very few who would quarrel with any 
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arrangement which must be attended 
by such great advantages. But, if it 
were clearly proved that extreme in- 
conveniences were inseparably con- 
nected with the present distribution of 
private property ; and that they must 
continue as long as that distribution 
was maintained, we would, upon the 
same principle, contend that it, also, 
should be altered ; tor no private rights 
should ever be suffered to constitute a 


public wrong; and the advantage of 
individuals must ever be postponed to 
the good of the nation. Bat, to make 
such a position the ground of an argu- 
ment, that there is no peculiar immuta- 
bility in private property, as belonging 
to individuals, or in church property, 
as belonging to a great ecclesiastical 
incorporation, argues a departure from 
the rules of legitimate inference, which, 
if unintentional, provokes our pity, and, 
if deliberate, is calculated to awaken 
contempt and indignation. Was the 
reviewer inventing a pretext for rob- 
bery ? or, was he, in reality, led astray 
by his own hallucinations ? 

If a great moral and political earth- 
quake should convulse and agitate so- 
ciety in these countries, the church 
must share in the general ruin; but 
nothing can disturb the strong founda- 
tions upon which it rests, but that 
which must equally render all other 
property, whether corporate or per- 
sonal, most perilously insecure’; and to 
stir questions involving considerations 
of this kind, is not the part of a good 
subject, or, indeed, of any one who feels 
much concern for the well-being or 
the tranquillity of the kingdom. 

Falsehood never takes a more spe- 
cious form than when it would fain in- 
sinuate itself in the shape of some 
aphorism, or some abstract truth, that 
may not be more indisputable in it- 
self, than it is impertinent or sophis- 
tical in its attempted application — 
It is as if a man claimed the pri- 
vileges of relationship, and affected 
all the familiarity of a first or second 
cousin, upon no better grounds than 
that all men are related, as being the 
common descendants of the first man. 
An instance of the same kind, quite as 
ridiculous, occurs in the pages before 
us. For brevity, we will use the fol- 
lowing simple illustration. Let the 
church be supposed to represent a com- 
mon acquaintance of Sir Robert Peel 
and Mr. Spring Rice, about whiose 
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health both express themselves most 
amiably solicitous. Sir Robert proposes 
some simple remedies, such as he ima- 
gines the case requires. These do not 
satisfy Mr. Rice, whosays, “ What would 
youthink of alittle arsenic ?” “Arsenic!” 
exclaims Sir Robert, “why that is poi- 
son! No, I will have nothing to do with 
that. The result, in all probability, would 
be fatal. What I have proposed can do 
no harm; and I think that by a little 
attention to regimen and exercise, they 
will in no very long time effect a cure.” 
“ Why what a simpleton is that Sir 
Robert,” exclaims the Edinburgh re- 
viewer, “to object to arsenic because it 
is a poison. Does he not know that 
there are cases where it may be used 
as medicine with the most beneficial 
effects? And-who knows but that the 
case in question may be one of these.” 
This is, precisely, the sort of reasoning 
by which Iago would ply Roderigo, on 
a similar occasion ; but by which no 
one, the calibre of whose intellect ex- 
ceeded that of the foolish gentleman 
by the hundredth part of a hair, could, 
for a moment, be led astray. Sir Robert 
would be at no loss to reply, “ all that 
is very true, but it is nothing to the 
purpose. I am not here to perform a 
perilous experiment, upon the mere 
possibility that it might be safely at- 
tempted ; nor do I think that my friend 
requires any thing more than ordinary 
eare to complete his recovery. And 
if he did, I confess I should not act 
upon my own responsibility alone, nor 
without the advice and concurrence of 
those who have a nearer interest in the 
hes!th, and a better knowledge of the 
ease of the patient.” The reviewer we 
know, will laugh at all this ; but we are 
well persuaded that he would laugh 
much more heartily if Sir Robert could 
be duped by his sophistry into mea- 
sures respecting the church, that must 
ensure its speedy annihilation. 

It is perfectly competent to any in- 
dividual to discuss the question, whe- 
ther an established church be a good 
or an evil ; and, for our parts, we are 
fully prepared to meet the advocates 
of “ “ voluntary system,” and to show 
that that for which they contend has 
been abundantly proved to be unsound 
in theory, and unwise in practice. But, 
the expediency of an established church 
being once admitted, the necessity for 
a sufficient, an independent, and a per- 
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manent provision for its ministers must 
also be admitted ; and those who, con- 
ceding this expediency and this ne- 
cessity, contend, that the whole should 
still be under a species of parliamentary 
surveillance, as strict and as scrutiniz- 
ing as that which is exercised over the 
estimates for the naval or military de- 
partments, very much resemble a man 
who should furnish excellent brick and 
mortar for building a house, but insist 
that its foundation should be laid in 
shifting sands. 

Indeed we have no fears that Sir 
Robert Peel and his colleagues will 
be scared from the arduous duty which 
they have undertaken, by the harmless 
sophistry to which we have alluded. 
Provided they take good care, “ne 
quid ecclesia detrimenti capiat,” their 
measures for a redistribution of the 
revenues of the church will be hailed 
with joy by every sincere friend of true 
religion. One of the greatest disad- 
vantages under which our ecclesiasti- 
cal system labours, is, the want of 
a responsible governing body by whom 
its general affairs might be superin- 
tended, with a view to such alterations 
and arrangements, as, from time to 
time, might be deemed expedient.— 
Whether it be, or be not, tlie intention 
of the present commission to recom- 
mend the creation of such a body, we 
know not; but we are well satisfied 
that without it, the proposed reforma- 
tion must be incomplete. There may, 
at present, be a general clearance of 
such abuses as now exist ; but there 
can be no effectual provision against 
their recurrence, unless the whole sys- 
tem of our ecclesiastical regimen be 
subjected to the control and the vigi- 
lance of a body of discreet and able 
men, who understand its affairs, who 
enjoy the confidence of its ministers, 
and who may be made responsible for 
its welfare. Even the reviewer would 
hardly have the conscience to propose 
that our church should be left altoge- 
ther to the tender mercies of Joseph 
Hume and his admirers ; and, when the 
lamb may be safely advised to consult 
the wolf as his physician, then, and not 
until then, may the spiritual interests 
of the Protestants be confided to the 
safe keeping of Mr. O’Connell and the 
popish priests. Now, these two gentle- 
men have no little influence in that 
assembly from which ecclesiastical per- 
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sons are excluded. And we do think 
that the very peculiar position which 
churchmen occupy in the country, 
possessing property considerable in 
amount, and performing functions of 
the greatest national importance, should 
impress upon our legislators the expe- 
diency of erecting some common coun- 
cil for their guidance and governance, 
under whose control a system of dis- 
cipline might be instituted and enforced 
by which their efficiency would be 
greatly augmented. 

We do not desire that the old con- 
vocation should, at the present day, be 
practically revived. A different sort 
of body would appear to us better 
calculated to accomplish the object 
which we have at heart. It is not our 
wish that they should assume the cha- 
racter, or take upon themselves any of 
the functions of a third estate. It 
would answer every desirable end if 
they were invested with such a power 
of regulation and distribution as might 
prevent, or if possible, anticipate 
gross inequalities between income and 
duty, and take care that the efficienc 
of the church fully kept pace with 
its means. It would be essential to 
the usefulness of such a body, that it 
should possess the confidence of the 
lay as well as of the clerical members 
of the Church of England ; for, its 
influence should be founded upon pub- 
lic opinion, in order to its being exer- 
cised with advantage. But, if it were so 
constituted as fairly to reflect the worth 
and the wisdom of the entire establish- 
ment, we feel persuaded that nothing 
human could be done for that estab- 
lishment, which would be more likely 
to increase the number of its friends, 
and to diminish and disarm its ene- 
mies. 

If, for instance, such a body existed, 
it would be impossible for the auda- 
cious man who has written the review 
to which we have adverted, (and which 
as it has appeared in the great organ 
of the Whigs, may be considered a 
kind of manifesto of the views and 
principles of. the late administration,) 
to maintain that the Irish clergy are 
paid out of the property of Roman 
Catholics ; it being manifest, in the first 
place, that they are subsisted out of 
their own peculiar funds ; funds which 
are as much theirs, as property of any 
other kind can be said to belong to any 
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other person ; and in the next place, 
that the fee simple property, in the 
hands of Protestants exceeds, by more 
than thirty times, the property of the 
same description in the hands of the 
members of the Church of Rome. 
Thanks to the returns produeed by 
the vigilance and the eauers of the 
Rev. John C. Martin, this fact has now 
become susceptible of perfect demon- 
stration. And we hope, shortly, to be 
able to lay before our readers, a state- 
ment of the probable amount of Pro- 
testant charities, by which it will ap- 
pear, that the sums given annually to 
the Roman Catholic poor, exceed, ia 
amount, the whole of what may be 
said to be levied in tithe from the oan 
of fee-simple Roman Catholic pro- 
prietors. 

A provision for the Roman Catholic 
clergy, constitutes, as may be supposed, 
a favourite recommendation of the 
Whig reviewer. He would have 
them paid by the state, for the purpose 
of purchasing their alliance, without 
the slightest suspicion that by so doing 
he would only have “ caught a tartar!” 
We have already discussed that ques- 
tion so fully, that there can be no 
occasion for dwelling upon it here ; 
and we have the gratification of know- 
ing, that our reasonings have not been 
altogether without producing their in- 
tended effect. 

The reviewer complains of the hard- 
ship of compelling the Roman Catho- 
lics of Ireland to support their own 
clergy. Pray, who compels them to do 
so? There is no law at present in 
force in the country which compels 
them to give seen to their priests, 
any more than to the fairy doctor, 
whom, on many occasions, they may 
be disposed to prefer to the regular 
physician. In both cases, the obla- 
tions are a matter of election, not of 
necessity ; and, we fancy, the govern- 
ment would be deemed arbitrary and 
tyrannical, if it interposed, by any 
prohibitory regulations, to prevent them. 
The only dues which they are com- 
pelled to pay, are the dues to the 
established clergy ; and these can be 
no grievance, because they constitute 
a drawback from the rent. The pea- 
santry perfectly well know, that they 
would not be richer, if these were ex- 
tinguished. In point of fact, it could 
make no difference to them, whether 
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they paid part to the clergyman, or the 
whole to the landlord. We know not 
whether the reviewer be, or be not, of 
that class of political economists who 
maintain that “tithes fall upon the 
consumer.” But if he be, the case is 
even more strongly against him ; for, 
who are the consumers of Irish pro- 
duce? The people of England. It 
must therefore follow, upon that hypo- 
thesis, that Irish tithes are ultimately 
paid by them. 

The complaint, that the poor Papists 
in this country are compelled to sup- 
port their own clergy, reminds us of a 
story which we somewhere heard of a 
servant, whose father had been under 
sentence of transportation for the crime 
of high treason. By the interest of his 
master, the sentence was remitted ; 
and the son, upon his own earnest 
intreaty, was permitted to afford him 
a shelter in one of the out-houses be- 
longing to the family. Well; matters 
went on very quietly for some time ;— 
the old man was subsisted upon the 
earnings of his son, whose filial piet 
was such, that he often stinted himself 
in order to procure comforts, and even 
luxuries for his poor father. But, in 
process of time, whether from dimi- 
nished affection, or some other cause, 
this was not felt to be very convenient, 
and angry demands were made upon the 
master, by the servant, for an increase of 
wages, upon the ground that it was cruel 
and unjust to expect that the whole bur- 
den of his father’s maintenance should 
be thrown upon him. It was in vain to 
ask him, who threw it upon him? All 
that the poor fellow could understand 
was, that it was a grievance, and that 
he was resolved to endure it no longer. 
But how much soever the compassion 
of his master might cause him to bear 
with him io all this, he must be quite 
as unreasonable as himself if he admit- 
ted the justice of his representations. 

The reviewer, indeed, regrets that 
Popery was not made the established 
religion in this country ; as, had such an 
arrangement been adopted from the 
first, he conceives that it would have 
materially contributed to the peace of 
the kingdom. We regret to say, that 
the distinguished Paley affords no 
small countenance to the principle in- 
sisted on in the paper before us. He 
was of opinion, that the established 
religion should be the religion of the 
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majority ; that it should not be deter- 
mined by its truth, but by its numbers, 
In this most unhappy judgment he has 
been loudly applauded by the infidels, 
the liberals, and where it suited their 
purposes, the Papists. But, by all those 
whose judgments are entitled to more 
respect, by all the enlightened friends 
of true religion, he has been censured 
as affording countenance to the notion, 
that the truth or falsehood of any given 
system of worship, should be a matter 
of indifference to the civil magistrate ; 
that an established church should only 
be viewed, in its connection with the 
body politic, as a matter of political 
convenience ; that, whatever be the 
complexion of the creed of the majo- 
rity, it should receive the fostering 
protection of the government, no mat- 
ter how much it may be opposed to 
the word of God, or adverse to the 
diffusion of the spirit of the Gospel ; 
that, in a word, religion is to be re- 
garded merely as a thing for the con. 
venience of the state ; not the state as 
an instrument for the promotion of 
true religion. Such are the conse- 
queuces which must follow from the 
admission of Paley’s principle. It 
would render it the duty of a Christian 
government to maintain a system of 
Hindooism in Hindoostan ; it would 
render it their duty to afford counte- 
nauce and support to all the abomina- 
tions of the most senseless and degrad- 
ing superstitions, in all those parts of 
our dominions, where they prevail : and 
unless the reviewer is pleased to con- 
tend for the application of the prin- 
ciple in its widest extent, we must de- 
cline the compliment that he would 
pay us, by calling it, for the first time, 
into operation in Ireland. 

It has been clearly shewn by Mr. 
Boyton, in his admirable speech at 
Bristol, to which we had occasion to 
allude in our last number, that if the 
whole of the revenues of the parochial 
clergy were evenly divided, they would 
not furnish an income of more than 
three hundred a year to each incum- 
bent ; and that, if the whole of the 
Protestant population were divided by 
the number of the incumbents, each 
would have a congregation of about 
one thousand souls, Yet, in utter dis- 
regard of all this, the reviewer com- 
plains of the monstrous “ disproportion 
between the endowments of the church 
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and the number of those for whom it 
was designed.” Indeed, nothing is 
more manifest than his ignorance of 
the real condition and circumstance of 
the church of Ireland, except it be his 
eo to disparage its efficiency, 
and to promote its spoliation. 

But, from a ro nrg such as he 
would recommend, we consider our- 
selves, for the present, saved. It has 
os the Supreme Ruler, in whose 

and are the hearts of kings, and who 
disposes and turns them as seemeth 
best to his gracious wisdom, to inter- 
pose for our protection, at the most 
perilous crisis of our fate as a nation ; 
and we now have the satisfaction of 
seeing our affairs in the hands of men 
of whose principles we approve, and 
upon whose honesty we place reliance. 
We know the delicacy and the diffi- 
culty of the task which they have un- 
dertaken, aud how much they may 
have to contend with in their attempt 
to improve our ecclesiastical system, 
not only from its open enemies, but 
from its ill-judging friends, And, on 
that very account, we claim for them 
the indulgence of all who wish well to 
the purity and the permanency of our 
institutions ; as, we are well convinced, 
that if they should fail in their present 
attempt, through an obstinate resistance 
to all change on the part of the con- 
servatives, nothing would remain but 
a recurrence to the destructives, who 
would then resume office with a pleni- 
tude of power, when we wnust expect to 
see realized, to their fullest extent, 
all the evils that were ever apprehended 
from the triumph of a brutal and an 
insolent democracy. 

The first feature in the ministerial 
plan of church reform, is the equaliza- 
tion of bishoprics, both as regards 
their revenues and their duties. To 
this we can see no valid objection, 
while we do see many reasons for ac- 
cording to it our entire approbation. 
By such an arrangement, the duties 
of every bishop may be expected to be 
better discharged, while as much as 
— will be done that no one 
ishop should be over burdened. It 
is, also, most desirable that a_ fre- 
quency of translation should be pre- 
vented. A bishop should be well ac- 
quainted with the state of his diocess, 
and the characters and qualification of 
his clergy; otherwise there is no 
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ground for expecting that he should 
make judicious appointments; and to 
this accuracy of knowledge frequenc 
of translation has been grievously ad- 
verse. But, if the bishop, upon his 
elevation, had reasonable ground for 
believing that he was to be located for 
life in the diocess over which he was 
called upon to preside, his feelings 
towards it would be very different from 
what they might be, if he merely re- 
garded it as a stepping-stone to some 
higher promotion. In this latter case, 
his mind must be frequently occupied in 
contemplating the chances, and, per- 
haps, contriving the means of his re- 
moval to some richer see; and he may 
thus be distracted by cares which 
would grievously embarrass him in the 
faithful discharge of his important du- 
ties. It is well, therefore, that these 
embarrassments should be removed ; 
and we know not how they could be 
removed so effectually as by the equa- 
lization of bishoprics that has been 
suggested, 

The plan then contemplates the ex- 
tension of the ministrations of the 
church to those places where its bles- 
sings have not yet been fully felt; 
owing to the fact, that the existing 
clerical revenues have, in many districts, 
been greatly outstripped by the vast 
increase of the population. This is 
most desirable. In London, in Man- 
chester, and in other great towns, great 
multitudes are without the opportu- 
nities of attending religious worship, 
according to the forms of the estab- 
lished church, simply, because, in the 
circumstances in which they are placed, 
no provision has been made for their 
religious instruction. In other places, 
there may be a superfluity of means ; 
and if these could be judiciously em- 
ployed for the purpose of supplying 
the exigency that has been pointed 
out, we cannot recognize any more 
legitimate appropriation ; provided it 
was done with a sacred regard to 
vested rights, and in a spirit tliat made 
it manifest that nothing was intended 
but the increase of the usefulness, and 
the promotion of the welfare of the 
church of England. 

It will be obvious, at a glance, that 
those who undertake this important 
work must enjoy the entire confidence 
of the best friends of our establish- 
ment. The whole organization of our 
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ecclesiastical system must be submitted 
to their scrutiny, and confided to their 
care, under the conviction that it is 
susceptible of a more perfect readjust- 
ment ; and that the men who are called 
upon to effect the necessary changes 
will not be actuated by any malignant 
jealousy, but, on the contrary, will pro- 
ceed with the caution and the re- 
verence which becomes sincere and 
steadfast adherents. Unless this ad- 
mission be conceded to Sir Robert 
Peel, the Duke of Wellington, Mr. 
Goulburn, and their colleagues, they 
cannot do that which the crisis re- 
quires ; and the certain consequences 
of their failure must be, that other 
men, of a different stamp, will be 
called into power, by whom that 
which the crisis does not require, 
namely, the destruction of the church, 
will be effected. The assassin who 
failed to despatch his victim by open 
violence, would desire nothing better 
than to be called in as a physician to 
attend him upon his sick bed. And, 
if the Whigs were again to resume the 
position from which they have been, 
we will say, providentially displaced, 
the protection which they would ex- 
tend to the church, would resemble 
the protection which vultures afford to 
lambs, when they cover in order to 
devour them. ‘There remains, there- 
fore, no other alternative, but reform, 
upon sound and equitable principles, at 
the hands of its friends, or spoliation and 
subversion at the hands of its enemies ; 
and, we cannot help regarding as con- 
spiring with its worst enemies, those 
whose mistaken views may necessitate 
a recurrence to such a state of things 
as that the latter part of the alternative 
must be adopted. 

As yet, we know nothing of the sub- 
stitute to be proposed for tithes, or the 
measures to be taken for their collec- 
tion in Ireland. This is the part of 
the subject that will be attended with 
the greatest difficulty; and we ear- 
nestly hope that his majesty’s ministers 
may enter upon it with a sincere inten- 
tion of doing what is just towards all 
parties, and a firm determination to 
make faction feel that the laws of the 
land must be respected. 

It is our persuasion that the late 
government would have acted upon 
these principles, had it not been for 
their dependence upon the ultra radi- 
cals in England, ad the popish priests 
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and the demagogues in Ireland. The 
man who could command forty votes 
was no mean ally in a house of com- 
mons constituted as the last was ; and 
the Whigs were obliged to turn a deaf 
ear to the cries of a plundered and suf- 
fering clergy, in order to conciliate the 
support of men to whom they were in 
a great measure indebted for their con- 
tinuance in power. They could not 
afford, while their position was yet 
oe to kick from under them the 
adder by which they had been raised ; 
and, therefore, the Irish church was 
abandoned to the assaults of merciless 
agitators, a wily and wicked priesthood, 
and a bigoted and infuriated people. 
Had the late ministers not been so 
circumstanced, we believe they would 
not have countenanced the dreadful 
system of robbery, proscription, and 
murder, to which the clergy, in this 
country, have been so long exposed ; 
not that the Whigs could feel any 
regard for them for their own sakes, 
but, because they must be well con- 
vinced, that such proceedings could 
not be suffered to go on without sap- 
ping the foundations of social order. 
Now, from “this unseemly and sus- 
picious alliance,” the present ministers 
are free. They have not been taken 
up with the arms of the Brobdignagian 
ape, (to use Mr. O’Sullivan’s admirable 
illustration, ) and compelled to swallow 
the filthy morsels which were forced 
down the throats of their luckless pre- 
decessors, and which these unhappy 
men were obliged to make as though 
they relished, even when their dis- 
gust was strongest. From this offen- 
sive constraint on the part of the 
infidels and radicals, Sir Robert Peel 
and his colleagues are exempted. 
They ueed not, therefore, be very 
deferential to the wishes of a faction 
from whom they can expect no support, 
and who must deprecate the success of 
theirmeasures for the improvement of 
the church, precisely in proportion as 
these measures may be caleulated to re- 
move its blemishes, to extend its useful- 
ness, and to strengthen its foundations. 
Asa preliminary to all arrangements 
respecting tithes, we think it indispen- 
sable that it should be ascertained whe- 
ther, or to what extent, they can be 
considered a grievance ; and if they 
should be felt to be a grievance, whe- 
ther, or in what manner:a real equi- 
valent for them could be found ? 
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As collateral to this inquiry, it would 
be also important to ascertain, whetber 
the reluctance to pay tithes on the part 
of the Irish peasantry, has been spon- 
taneous or er It is abso- 
lutely necessary that this point should 
be distinctly cleared up ; as, otherwise, 
in any arrangements that may be made, 
government may not be, in reality, 
consulting the interests or the wishes 
of the people; but, on the contrary, 
yielding to a system of intimidation, 
which has hitherto set the laws at defi- 
ance, and which is felt by the peasantry, 
as well as by the more elevated portion 
of society, as the greatest curse that 
ever was inflicted upon Ireland. It 
would be very well to have distinctly 
ascertained what was the universal 
disposition of the people, respecting 
the payment of tithes, immediately 
previous to Lord Althorp’s memorable 
declaration, that they should be extin- 
guished, In this country it is suffi- 
ciently well known, that almost all 
tithe payers were at that time anxious 
to settle the demands that were upon 
them; and that it required all the 
encouragement implied in his Lord- 
ship's words, to continue the system of 
“ passive resistance.” But it would 
be well for the authentic information 
of the empire at large, that the matter 
was made the subject of legislative in- 
quiry, inasmuch as it must throw con- 
siderable light upon the true character 
of the opposition with which the Irish 
clergy en had to contend, in their 
efforts to collect their incomes. 

None can be more sensible than we 
are of the inconveniences which oft- 
times: may and must arise from the 
necessity for pecuniary arrangements 
between a pastor and his flock. They 
must, ofttimes, engender bitterness 
and strife, and may, in many instances, 
prevent or disturb the good under- 
standing and the kindly feeling which 
it is so important should subsist be- 
tween them. But, it is perfectly essen- 
tial to the utility of his office, that the 
clergyman should not be either a mere 
stipendiary of the state, or a depen- 
dantupon the almsof his congregation ; 
and the great problem to be solved is, 
how to remedy the inconvenience com- 
plained of, so as still to leave the pro- 
perty of the church as permanent and 
as independent as it was before. 

This problem has, we think, been 





solved ; and the closest examination 
has only served to convince us that no 
valid objection exists to the plan that 
was proposed before the committee of 
the House of Lords, by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Dublin. His proposal 
is as follows : 

« That the whole of the church property 
in each diocess, or archdeaconry, or district, 
should be thrown into a common stock, 
in the hands of a dean and chapter, or a 
board or college, or whatever else it might 
be called, which should be constituted a 
corporation, and should distribute, ac- 
cording to a valuation, the share due to 
each incumbent, in proportion to the value 
of the tithes of his benefice, exactly in 
the same manner as each college at Ox- 
ford or Cambridge manages, through its 
bursars, the joint property, and allots 
to each fellow, scholar, or exhibitioner, 
&c., his proper share out of the common 
fund. A very small per centage, com- 
pared with what is paid by many incum- 
bents to their agents, would afford suffici- 
ent remuneration to the commissioner, 
since it would be far less trouble to col- 
lect the revenues of fifty parishes than 
of one. There would then, even if no 
commutation at all took place, be a re- 
moval or alleviation of almost all the 
evils that are complained of. There 
would be an end of the grudge which 
takes place in the collection of tithes and 
other church dues; of the bickerings 
about tithes; of refusing to go to church 
on account of personal enmity with the 
clergyman, and the like; and leases of 
church property might be granted with- 
out any more difficulty than now occurs in 
respect of the property of colleges and 
chapters.” 

Such is his Grace’s proposal, which 
he would make preliminary to a gene- 
ral commutation of tithe bor land, but 
which we think so good in itself, that 
we should scarcely desire to see any 
other substituted for it. 

It would lay the axe to the root of all 
the real objections to the manner in 
which the clergy are at present sup- 
ported ; and it would, at the same time, 
secure their property quite as effectu- 
ally as it is at present secured. Indeed, 
its present security is more theoretical 
than practical. If the clergyman is ad- 
mitted to have a right to his tithes, it 
is found to be a mere de jure right ; 
there is a party which conceives that 
it has a right to deprive him of them, 
and their sentence in their own behalf, 
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has been, unfortunately of late years, 
found to amount toa valid de facto dis- 
appropriation. It is our — that if 
the Archbishop’s proposal were adopt- 
ed, these gentlemen might very soon be 
made to feel that they were “ kicking 
against the pricks ;” and that the laws 
for the protection of church property, 
when resorted to by responsible bursars, 
(who ought, we think, generally speak- 
ing, to be laymen)—were by no means, 
such cobwebs as they at present ap- 
pear, when resorted to by isolated, in- 
dividual pastors. 

It is in this way alone that combina- 
tion can, as it appears to us, be effec- 
tually encountered. It rarely happens 
at present that a single man is a match 
for a whole parish. Right must, there- 
fore, frequently yield to numbers, But, 
if the single man were the representa- 
tive of a corporation, the wealth and the 
influence of which, collectively, might 
fairly be opposed to any degree of wealth 
or influence that might be brought 
to bear against it, the case would be 
very different. In this case, there could 
be no hope of bearing down by weight 
of metal, or tiring out by vexatiously pro- 
tracted litigation, parties fully as able to 
meet the inconveniences thence arising, 
as those by whom such expedients might 
otherwise be adopted. So that it may 
fairly be presumed little of disputation 
would take place between the payers 
and the receivers of tithes, beyond what 
must be calculated upon, from human 
infirmity, in all human arrangements ; 
and we see very little reason to wayess 
that the same extent of harmony should 
not be suffered to prevail between rec- 
tors, so circumstanced, and their pa- 
rishioners, as between the fellows of 
colleges and the tenants upon their 
estates. 

It often happens that church pro- 
perty has been lost for ever to the 
church, from the circumstance of the 
individual rector, to whose parish it was 
supposed to belong, not feeling himself 
able to undertake the lawsuit that might 
he necessary to compel its restoration. 
This is another serious evil that would, 
in our apprehension, be remedied by 
the plan which the archbishop has pro- 
posed ; as expenses which might be se- 
rious and even overwhelming to a single 
individual, would be as nothing to a 
great corporation. What has been al- 
ready etfected by the Board for Chari- 
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table ‘Bequests is sufficient to show 
what might be done if a similar body 
were invested with the power of per- 
forming a similar service for the church 
of Ireland. 

His Grace’s proposal of an ultimate 
commutation of tithes for land appears 
to us more doubtful. At all events, we 
would say, let the preliminary measure 
be tried first, and if that should be 
found to remove the most formidable 
of the objections to the present mode 
of providing for the clergy, we do 
think that nothing short of the occur- 
rence of evils which we cannot foresee, 
should induce a prudent legislature to 
depart‘from it for any other. 

Fixed estates in land are liable to 
this great objection ; namely, that they 
are the most handy things in the world 
for confiscation. How easy was it for 
a rapacious government to alienate the 
possessions of the monasteries, which 
consisted chiefly in land. And who 
can doubt that the property in tithe 
survived, chiefly because it was so in- 
tertwined and complicated with the 
other property in the country, that its 
seizure could not be readily effected, 
nor its appropriation conveniently as- 
signed ? 

We presume not to argue a point of 
political economy with so much better 
informed an advocate as the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin. But, even granting 
that his Grace is right in supposing that 
property in land must, ultimately, be- 
come more valuable to the church, than 
property in tithes, we are still of opi- 
nion that its security must also be taken 
into the account ; and that security 
would not be increased by a measure 
which would approximate the clergy, as 
far as property was concerned, to that 
condition in which Nero wished to see 
the people of Rome, when, by one blow, 
he might make an end of them. 

Besides, we confess we like the idea 
of making the provision for an estab- 
lished clergy visibly dependent on the 
blessing of God upon the productions 
of the earth. We have always felt 
that the objection to tithe, as being a 
tax upon industry, was not merely ini- 
quitous, but profane and impious, It 
assumed that man was, as it were, the 
creator of the fruits of the field; and 
that he was no more indebted to the 
Supreme Giver for an abundant harvest, 
than the mauufacturer for the value 
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that has been added to the raw mate- 
rial by his own labour. We will not be 
understood as saying, that, in the latter 
case, the right-minded artizan will not 
ascribe all the results of his ingenuity to 
that Being, from whom he has derived 
power and skill, and to whom he is 
indebted for life and health, and all 
things. But the blessing of God is 
not so conspicuous, by a large super- 
addition to his personal industry, as in 
the case where the toil of the cultivator 
is followed by the golden crop, and 
where the expense and the labour of 
planting and sowing bear so small a 
proportion to the rich returns by which 
they are rewarded. 

Let us suppose the case of a tract 
of barren ground, and that an indivi- 
dual makes lis appearance, who says to 
the possessor of, it, to whom it was at 
that time valueless, “I possess the 
means of enduing that land with a 
power of average fertility. What will 
you give me if I exert them for your 
advantage?” Would the farmer hesi- 
tate one moment to give him a tenth 
of the produce thus obtained, as a 
return for sogreat aboon? No, unless 
he resembled the dog in the manger ; 
and was more bent upon injuring ano- 
ther, than serving himself. And how 
dves this differ from the case of the 
agriculturist, (whose labour must have 
been utterly valueless, except inas- 
much as it was rendered productive 
by the blessing of God,) if he should 
“give grudgingly,” or as “of neces- 
sity,” some small portion of the liberal 
returns which he had received, as a 
thanksgiving tribute to the great Crea- 
tor? Would we not say of him that he 
was one of those who “could cram, 
and blaspheme the feeder ?” 

It will be said, perhaps, that in 
this respect, it can make very little 
difference, whether the clergy are sub- 
sisted upon their own rents, or upon 
tithes collected from the properties of 
others. Each, it may be said, would 
still be equally a result of the blessing 
of God. No doubt that is true. But, 
what we desire in the present case, is, 
to connect the payments for religious 
services, in every particular instance, 
with that blessing ; and to make not 
merely the clergy, but the laity feel, 
that the tribute paid was but a small 
return for the benefit received, and 
that if we are bountiful to God's minis- 
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ters, it is only because He has enabled 
us to be so, by being ten times more 
bountiful to ourselves, 

We very well know that this is a 
view of the matter which can be ac- 
ceptable to those only who are sincere 
believers in the established religion. 
To these alone can it be a cordial 
pleasure to contribute out of the abun- 
dance which God has given them, to 
the support of that system of doctrine 
and worship, by the maintenance and 
diffusion of which alone, it is their firm 
persuasion, that his will may be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven. All dis- 
senters from this establishment can 
only be looked upon in the light of 
persons who are required to fulfil their 
voluntary engagements. They have no 
more right to object to the religion of 
the clergyman to whom tley have 
agreed to pay tithes, than to the reli- 
gion of the landlord, to whom they 
have agreed to pay rent; or, if they 
should object to the payment, it is onl 
reasonable that they should ai 
the advantages which they obtained 
when they consented to make it. But 
it is not on that account the less desi- 
rable that all pious members of the es- 
tablished church should feel, that while 
they are performing a duty, they are 
also enjoying a privilege, in giving of 
the abundance which has been showered 
upon them, for the promotion of the 
glory of God. 

It does, also, we confess, appear to 
us, that tithes possess a principle of 
adaptation, of which property in land 
is not susceptible. The cultivation of 
any given parish will be a tolerably 
correct index of its population. The 
tithes, therefore, will vary with the po- 
pulation. They will be large, if the 
population be great; or small, if it be 
inconsiderable. Now, property in land, 
will no doubt, always bear the same 
relative proportion to other properties, 
similarly circumstanced, in the same 
neighbourhood ; but, in a parish, the 
cultivation of which is progressing, it 
must bear a constantly declining pro- 
portion to the mass of cultivation in 
the parish at large; and, therefore, 
while the exigencies for clerical minis- 
trations are continually on the increase, 
the means for supplying them must be 
continually on the decrease ; unless 
the income of the clergyman were from 
the first to be calculated upon a scale 
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that would provide for their increasing 
demands by anticipation. 

But, enough for the present, upon 
the subject of property. Will any thing 
be done for the better government of 
the church? We know not ; but, cer- 
tain we are, that something should be 
attempted. Lord Stanley’s bill, by 
which ten bishoprics have been sup- 

ressed in Ireland, has done incalcu- 
fable evil. The sphere of episcopal 
duty has been, in every instance, en- 
larged, to an extent that renders it im- 
possible for any one man to exercise 
an efficient superintendence. The con- 
sequence must be, oversight or neglect, 
to a degree that may furnish a ground 
at some future period, for the extinc- 
tion of the remaining bishoprics ; for 
it may be plausibly argued, that they 
ought not to be maintained for a pur- 
pose for which they are insufficient. 
We, therefore, should like to see co- 
adjutor bishops appointed, by whom 
the labour of superintending the sup- 
pressed sees might be undertaken, 
either under the control, or with the 
consent of the diocesans to whom they 
have been confided. Or, if this might not 
be admitted, the archdeacons should be 
invested with a power of exercising the 
same sort of jurisdiction in Ireland, 
which they exercise in England ; and 
for this there is a provision in Lord 
Stanley’s Bill. 

Should nothing be done for regu- 
lating the appointment of bishops, so 
that it should not depend altogether 
upon the caprice of the ministers of 
the crown? We are certainly of opi- 
nion that a change might be made with 
great advantage. 

A minister of the crown is not al- 
ways the best adviser in cases where 
the most perfect disinterestedness, and 
the most thorough discrimination are 
so clearly necessary. There is no one 
act upon which such important issues 
depend, as the selection of those who 
are to fill the highest dignities in the 
church, and to whose judgment and 
honesty all other pepeiatenente must, 
of necessity, be confided. It ishighly ex- 
pedient, even for its own sake, that the 
government, in making such selections, 
should be above all suspicion ; but it is 
vital to the church, which, it may safely 
beaffirmed, cannot long survive a course 
of corrupt or injudicious appointments. 
We are, therefore, strongly inclined 
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to favour the notion of a commission, 
to consist, for instance, of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, his Majesty’s principal Secre- 
taries of State, the Members for the 
Universities, and one or two others, 
whose duty it would be, upon vacancies 
occurring upon the episcopal bench, to 
recommend fit and proper persons by 
whom they might be moaned. We 
are also of opinion, that the recom- 
mendation should be unanimous ; and 
that in any case where the commis- 
sioners could not agree, the appointment 
should be made by the crown. 

This, it will be said, would still vir- 
tually leave with the minister the pa- 
tronage of the church, as it at present 
stands ; for he has only to object to the 
recommendation of his brother com- 
missioners, in order to secure the ap- 
pointment to himself. No doubt that 
is a possible case ; but we do not think 
it would frequently occur in prac- 
tice ; and, if it did, a remedy could 
easily be found. 

We have been led to recommend una- 
nimity in the case, from what we have 
heard of the workings of a similar prin- 
ciple in Oriel College, Oxford. There 
the election of the fellows must be una- 
nimous; otherwise the appointment 
lapses to the chancellor. And the con- 
sequence has been, the utmost degree 
of fairness in the selections that have 
been made ; so that, we believe, a fel- 
lowship in Oriel is considered much 
more honourable than in any one of the 
other colleges, where accident of birth, 
the being educated at a particular 
school, and other circumstances of a 
like nature, will often determine the 
matter in. favour of a man of inferior 
literary pretensions. 

Having thus secured good bishops, 
humanly speaking, almost every other 
necessary improvement would follow, 
as a matter of course. Fair and judi- 
cious appointments would be made to 


the several vicarages as they became 
vacant. Convenient regulations would 
be instituted, and a wholesome dis- 
cipline would be observed. And if 
these things were so, it cannot be 
necessary to tell the friends of the 
church, (it would be to no purpose 
to tell her enemies,) that her every 
purpose would be accomplished. “ Her 
solemn yet cheerful beauty would at- 
tract the first sensibilities of childhood ; 
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her gently insinuated, yet powerful dis- 
cipline, would shield the purity of 
youth ; her sublime morality would 
illuminate every path, and influence 
every movement of active life; and 
her tranquil spirit would invite declining 
age to seek in her soothing bosom, com- 
pensation for the infirmities, and sup- 
port under the sufferings of sinking 
nature.”* 

While we are perfectly willing to 
leave to a bench of bishops, constituted 
as we have advised, the whole of the 
internal regulation of the church, we 
confess ourselves desirous of seeing 
some substantial encouragement given 
to those whose abilities may fit them 
for controversial labours. It is right 
that every clergyman should be able to 
give to gainsayers “a reason for the 
faith that is in him;” but there are 
some more peculiarly qualified than 
others for maintaining the cause of their 
church, when it is assailed by infidels 
or dissenters. And we do think much 
good might arise from such a division 
of clerical labour, as would leave men 
of this description at liberty to prepare 
and to discipline themselves, for those 
occasions where more than ordinary 
efforts may be required for the defence 
or the confirmation of the Gospel. 

It would gratify us much, to see at 
least one clergyman of this description 
in every populous town in the empire. 
The growing generation require unre- 
mitting vigilance on the part of their 
spiritual pastors ; who should be at 
least as industrious in sowing wheat, as 
the enemy is sure to be in sowing tares. 
And our people must, almost inevitably, 
go astray, unless there be appointed 
over them competent and faithful ex- 
pounders of the doctrines of our church. 
They need not be, and it is not desirable 
that they should be pugnacious contro- 
versialists. Sufficient will it be for every 

urpose, if they “teach the truth in 


ove.” And, certain we are, that if 
our parochial ministers in large towns, 
could be said to have hitherto answer- 
ed this description, the consequences 
would have been strikingly visible in 


a large accession of enlightened adhe- 
rents to the church. 


In most of the large towns in Ire- 


* Alexander Knox, Preface to Burnett’s Lives. 
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land there are two disadvantages 
under which the church labours, and 
which it would be most desirable to see 
removed. The one is, that the pre- 
sentation is generally in Jay hands, 
This converts the living into a family 
concern, and renders the appointment 
of a judicious rector a mere matter of 
chance. The other is, that the income 
is generally most inconveniently small, 
considering the station which the cler- 
gyman is expected to fill, and the very 
frequent demands that are made upon 
him. This last evil may, perhaps, be 
remedied by the present commission ; 
at least, we hope their attention 
will be strongly drawn to it, and that 
whatever is possible will be done for 
its removal or alleviation. The former 
is less within their reach ; and can only 
be obviated by enlarging the powers 
of the bishop over lay patronage, or 
purchasing up lay advowsons. 

We will not conceal our deep sense 
of the awful responsibility attached to 
the cure of souls; nor, consequently, 
our abhorrence of the principle which 
would “make merchandize” of men’s 
spiritual interests. And we would be, 
accordingly, most ready to hail with 
joy any enactment which rendered it 
necessary that the conscience of the 
bishop should be satisfied respecting 
the entire fitness of the individual who 
was presented to him by a lay patron, 
before he could be obliged to give him 
induction into a benefice. Such is not 
the case at present ; and hence, where 
lay patronage exists, many most ob- 
jectionable appointments. But, let 
bishops be what they ought to be, 
and let their powers be duly enlarged, 
and these blemishes, as well as every 
other, would quickly disappear. In- 
deed, if the public had an opportunity 
of seeing how beneficially the bishops 
administered their own patronage, they 
would not rest until they saw them in- 
vested with an efficient control over 


all the other patronage in the kingdom, 


The appointment of a clergyman to 
a cure of souls, we regard as a solemn 
religious act; and we would have it 
performed as in the sight of God and 
the congregation. When an individual, 
whether lay or clerical, makes an as- 
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signment of a parish to another, in his 
study, and with nothing more of forma- 
lity than would attend the making a 
lease of one of his farms—when, in 
point of fact, it has all the appearance 
of a mere secular matter of business, 
itis not wonderful that secular conside- 
. rations so frequently intrude, and that 
appointments have been sometimes 
made by which the best friends of the 
church have been grievously offended. 
But let a different system prevail— 
let bishops be appointed in the manner 
we have described—and let their sacred 
responsibility be impressed upon them, 
by the accumulation of all those solem- 
nities, and the invocation of all those 
influences, that may best infuse into 
them a deep sense of their duty towards 
God, and draw down upon them a di- 
vine blessing ; Jet this be done on those 
occasions when they are called upon to 
send labourers into the Lord’s vineyard ; 
and it is our firm belief that, in the 
great majority of instances, labour- 
ers would be sent who would not be 
eye-servants,—by whom the Lord’s bu- 
siness would not be negligently done ; 
but who would, in this benizhted 
country, become, indeed, “a light to 


lighten the Gentiles s, and the glery of 


thei sir people Israel.” 

There lies before us at the present 
moment, a pamphle tupon frish Chureh 
Reform, written by Dr. Dewar, prin- 
cipal of Marischal College and Univer- 
sity, Aberdeen, in the form of a letter 


to Lord Stanley. It is, we believe, 
well intended, and some of its sug- 
gestions are not altogether absurd, 


We are always well pleased when a 
stranger of ordin: iry intelligence and 
candour, pays any attention to our 
affairs ; but, in the present instance, 
we ought to be more than pleased, we 
ought to be grateful, when we consider 
that Dr. Dewar’s notice has been be- 
stowed upon us, notwithstanding that 
it might have been quite as profitably 
confined to the concerns of his own col- 
lege, which, as a return for his civility, 
we may have some future opportunity 
of showing to require reform quite as 
much as the church of Ireland. In 
the mean time, and as a small acknow- 
ledgment, we beg to make him a pre- 
sent of the following motto for his 
pamphlet, if it should come to a second 
edition— 
* Excussus propriis, aliena negotia curo,” 
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and to hope that when he does begin to 
look at home, his marvellous industry i in 
searching for the mote that is not in our 
eye, may not disable him from finding 
the beam that is in his own, 

He complains that the established 
church has restricted its services to a 
sinall portion of the population, and 
that, on this account, it has failed in 
accomplishing the noble design of its 
institution. ‘ And yet,” he says— 

« The small party of which the church 
is composed, have of late raised the cry 
that the Church is in danger. They 
have even sent deputations into England, 
to awaken the sympathies of the British 
nation in its favour. But the deputies 
sent by them, while they have appealed 
to the generous feelings of Englishmen, 
have not told them the whole truth. 
They have not told them that the mem- 
bers of the Church of Ireland, do not 
exceed 800,000 of the inhabitants of 
Ireland. They have not told them that 
they have made no provision for the 
religious instruction and moral improve- 
ment of between two and three millions 
of the inhabitants of Ireland, in the only 
language which they understand, They 
have not told them, that they have never 
regarded the millions of the inhabitants 
of Ireland as the objects of their pastoral 
care, and superintendence.” 


With respect to the first point, the 
numbers belonging to the establish- 
ment, Dr. Dewar is not correctly in- 
formed. Church of England Protes- 
tants, in this country, very considerably 
exceed one million ; and those belong- 
ing to dissenting bodies, who are de- 
cidedly friendly to the church, and who 
are desirous of being considered of 
the church, (the Wesleyan Methodists, 
for example,) would ‘make the sun 
total amount to a very considerable 
proportion, (say, not less than one third) 
of the entire population; so that had 
our deputies adopted the representa- 
tion of the Doctor, what is in him 
merely a mistake, would in them be a 
falsehood. They could not have made 
his statement, without being guilty of a 
direct lie. 

With respect to the second point, 
viz. “ that no sufficient efforts have been 
made to give the people religious in- 
struction in the only Jangui ige which 
they can understand ;” » while we admit 
that there is some ground for the com- 
plaint, we must assert, most unequivo- 
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} cally, that there is no ground whatever 
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— 


for considering such omissions the 


_ cause of the present hostility against 


the Church of Ireland. And we 
scarcely think Dr. Dewar can be so ig- 
norant of this country as not to know 
that precisely in proportion as our 
clergy have laboured to diffuse the 
blessings of the Gospel amongst the 
Roman Catholics, the hostility against 
their church has been augmented. This 
the deputies did state; and this we 
think the Doctor should have con- 
sidered, before he gave publicity to a 
pamphlet which must have a tendency 
to impress upon all who look to it for 
instruction, that the hatred to which 
our clergy have been exposed, is caused 
and justified by the degree in which 
they have neglected their bounden 
duty. 

Dr. Dewar proposes, that every cler- 
gyman, upon being presented for a be- 
nefice, should exhibit testimonials which 
prove him qualified for conversing with 
the people in their native tongue. We 
are, ourselves, strongly impressed with 
the advantages which might arise from 
a regulation of that kind; although our 
notions of its efficacy do not go quite 
so far as those of the worthy principal 
of the college of Aberdeen. It would, 
we know, greatly facilitate the inter- 
course of the clergy with all classes of 
their parishioners; and, if our ser- 
vice were performed in the vernacular 
tongue, it would, in many instances, 
be favourably received, and, if the 
people were left to themselves, there 
is no doubt that it would greatly tend 
their edification. But Dr. Dewar must 
well know, that the popish priests in 
this country would not be passive, 
while the established clergy were thus 
active; but would on the contrary, 
leave no devices unemployed, for the 
purposes of preventing what they would 
call the spread of heresy amongst their 
people. And,. in point of fact, it was 
in this way that most of the ill-feeling 
that at present exists on the part of the 
Romish priesthood, has been produced. 
Their professional jealousy was excited 
by proceedings which made them feel 
that “the craft was in danger ;” and, 
accordingly, every engine was set at 
work which might impede our clergy 
in their evangelical labours. 

If Dr. Dewar had read the proceed- 
ings of the deputation to which he so 
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contemptuously alludes, he would have 
found that one of their grounds of com- 
plaint was, the degree in which our 
clergy were disabled, by the conduct of 
the late government, from carrying into 
effect his own suggestions, Can he 
forget the case of that good man Mr. 
Singe ? He was impressed, as Dr. 
Dewar is, with the importance of giving 
to the people religious instruction in 
their native tongue. It was the object 
dearest to his heart, and to which his 
best energies were devoted. But, what 
was his reward? He was denounced 
by the priests. And what was the con- 
sequence? He was attacked by as- 
sassins, and desperately wounded.— 
Indeed, his life was only saved by one 
of the bullets that were fired at him, 
striking against a pocket Bible which 
he carried. And the assassin who 
fired at him, and who was afterwards 
tried and executed, we forget whether 
for that or some other offence, was 
known to console himself in his last 
moments by saying, “that it was not 
his fault that he did not kill Singe ; 
that he did his best!” and he died in 
the firm belief that the murder of such 
a heretic would have been meritorious, 
to a degree that would have atoned for 
a multitude of crimes ! 

Mr. Singe languished for a consi- 
derable time upon a sick bed ; and the 
government were so far moved by the 
representations of his friends, as to 
give him the protection of two police- 
men. The good man still continued 
to take an interest in the spiritual con- 
dition of the people ; and, as he could 
no longer go about amongst them him- 
self, he employed two humble men, 
of unimpeachable characters, of the 
class called scripture readers, who went 
from house to house, and wherever they 
were invited or permitted, read por- 
tions of the Bible. This, also, gave 
offence, and representations were made 
to government by the priests, which 
caused an order to be issued for the 
withdrawal of the two policemen, who 
had been stationed in his house, for the 
defence of himself and his family ! 

What will Dr. Dewar say to this ? 
Will he write to Lord Stanley, and 
tell bim that that occurred under a 
government of which he was a mem- 
ber; and that, unless the system of 
governing Ireland in obedience to the 
dictation of priests and demagogues, 
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“who must hate the light, because their 
deeds are evil,’ be changed, nothing 
can be done for its welfarc; for, no 
efforts of the church can countervail 
the malignity of such deadly enemies ? 
If he write a letter to this effect, he 
may do some good ; at least, he can 
do noharm. He, as a disinterested wit- 
‘ness, may bear a testimony to which the 
noble lord would possibly attend. But, 
truly, the publication which he has put 
forward, is neither creditable to himself, 
nor beneficial to the public, and may be 
briefly described as a mixture of error 
and prejudice, sparingly sprinkled over 
with facts, and seasoned with good in- 
tentions. 

Before these pages can meet the 
public eye, the parliament will have 
assembled. Awfully momentous to 
the country, and to future ages, may 
be its-decision upon the important 
matters that must be brought before it, 
as connected with the state of Ireland. 
We need not here repeat, that the 
friends of the church will best prove 
their friendship by cooperating in those 
measures of wise reform which his 
majesty’s ministers are prepared to lay 
rh them ; and that any opposition, 
on their part, to the meditated changes, 
would only serve the purposes of their 
enemies. 

We trust also that when the storm 
of hostility begins to rage against the 
church from the popish members, those 
gentlemen will be reminded of their 
oaths. They have sworn not to use 
the power or the privileges of which 
they have become possessed, for the 
purpose of injuring or disturbing the 
establishment. Is this oath to be ob- 
served ? or is it one of those conve- 
nient obligations which are undertaken 
for a purpose, and which, when that 
purpose is gained, are “ more honoured 
in the breach than the observance ?” 
If this be the case, it were well that the 
people of England should be edified 
by the disclosures which may take 
place, and that they should thus be 
enabled to pay due honour to those who 
have so punctually fulfilled the con- 
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ditions on which they obtained eman- 
cipation. 

And we are glad to see, from the 
last number of the Edinburgh Review, 
that the Whigs have a righteous ab- 
horrence of perjury. The following 
passage occurs in a paper upon “ The 
Universities and the Dissenters” :— 

“ In the first place, it will be admitted 
that it is the common duty ofevery mem- 
ber of the national legislature to do all 
that in his power lies to obviate the causes 
and to quell the perpetration of so griev- 
ous a sin in any class or department of 
the community ; and that the obligation of 
this duty rises in proportion as the atrocity 
of the crime and its contagious virulence 
are enhanced by the social rank and sacred 
characters of the perjurers. But when a 
violation—the most aggravated of the 
religious bond itself—is committed in the 
act of sacrificing the greatest of all trusts 
on the altar of a private interest, the 
sufferance of the perjury and malversa- 
tion by the national legislature, for one 
unnecessary Moment after its exposure, 
becomes a reproach to every representa- 
tive of the country who hesitates to raise 
his voice against the abomination.” 

All this the sensitively conscien- 
tious reviewer has said against those 
abominable perjurers who continue to 
insist on the necessity of making our 
universities schools of religious educa- 
tion. How far it applies to them we 
will not at present stop to inquire ; 
but the reviewer, or his friends, will 
scarcely deny its applicability to O’Con- 
nell,and the other popish members, who 
have sworn to the parliament that they 
would not injure the church, and who 
have declared to their constituents that 
they will not rest satisfied until it is 
destroyed. We trust, therefore, that 
the subject will be taken up, not merely 
by the friends of the church, but by 
all such enemies to perjury as the 
reviewer, whose hatred of that crying 
sin will not, we trust, diminish, merely 
because it may lead him, for the nonce, 
into active hostility against the ene- 
mies of the church of Ireland. 
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Lines on the Obelisk at the Boyne. 


ON SEEING, IN 1833, THE OBELISK 
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Erected on the banks of the Boyne, in commemoration of the victory there gained, in 1690, by 
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William III, 


BY MISS E. M. HAMILTON. 


Is there not something awful in thy hush, 
Beautiful, thrilling, fame-illumined vale! 

Is not thy calmness solemn with this flush 
Of Autumn resting on thy silent tale, 

Like fervour’s glow concentred on some cheek 
Of lofty sweetness, when the lips are still, 

And the uplifted eyes unmoving speak 
Freedom’s resolve and Faith’s majestic will. 


‘ Thou, too, art offering breathlessly to God 


Vows on yon altar of the unconquered sod. 


It stands rock-lifted, with its mute appeal 
To the pure heavens ; nor standeth so in vain, 
Itself the promise to the sacred seal 
Of the unchanging God, that he will rain 
Light on the darkness ; that thou still art loved, 
My own afflicted mother! and thy coasts 
Yet to arise a trophy as unmoved 
Out of the deep unto the Lord of Hosts, 
A living emerald, not unmeet to gem 
The Saviour’s New Jerusalem ! * 


Gone is the sound which shook yon winding glen, + 
Yon wooded hill, and all the quiet ground : 
Where are the banners now? the armed men? 
The tramp of horse, in scornful music drowned ? 
The foe’s so firm encampment on yon height, 
Now guarded only by the golden spears 
Of sunny corn? All, all has passed from sight ! 
Thus, too, shall pass thy tumult and thy tears, 
My country! thus on thy sweet face remain 
Only glad memories of a shattered chain. 


Bright bloodless river! on thy bosom pure 
There broods indeed the shadow of a day, 
When no still swans slow moving thus secure 
Crowned thee like lilies on thy peaceful way. 
But through thy silver depths, for more than life, 
Brave men were pressing ; from thy grassy brink 
Plunged the calm leader in that righteous strife, 
In Truth’s bright armour all too strong to shrink. 
“ Conqueror beloved!” e’en yet fast following rolls t 
A full stern torrent of unwavering souls. 


* Revelations, xxi. 19. “ The fourth an emerald.” 
+ Called « King William’s glen.” 


¢ “ Conqueror beloved.” 


« William III” 


Von. V. 


See Wordsworth’s noble sonnet entitled (1 think) 
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But oh! triumphal pyramid—a pledge 
Of sure deliverance !—doth not Nature speak 
In these frail dwellers by the water’s edge 
At thy firm-planted base? these blossoms weak 
That cling to thee and look unto the skies ;— 
The very depths of a celestial peace, 
Serious an sweet, in their cerulean eyes, 
Pleading like prayer that storms and wrath might cease. 
The same small faithful flower of tenderest blue, 
That haunts the plain of Waterloo ! * 


Memory and Love and Constancy have well 
Chosen it their symbol ;—shall not Freedom too ? 
Since thus in solemn joy twill ever dwell 
Where despots fled and Slavery’s night withdrew. 
Yet here ’tis fraught with eloquence to breathe 
Prophetic hope unto the meek of earth. 
While humbly thus it weaves its sapphire wreathe 
For thee, thou monarch-pile of haughtier birth! 
Methinkst on it thou seem’st from far above 
To cast thy smile of most protecting love. 


Thus in the shadow of eternal Truth, 
Beside the glorious river of our God,t 
Thou shalt dwell safely and forget thy youth, 
Dear land of sorrow and the blood-stained sod ! 
Of “ burning lights” amid the darkness shining, 
And martyr-graves that ery to heaven aloud. 
Thou from thy heart its fetters disentwining, 
Shalt, flower-like, breathe untrampled by the proud ; 
No cruel hand to crush the unclosing leaves 
Of life and light,—and all that undeceives. 


Thus the defenceless shall thy shelter feel, 

Oh! strong Deliverer—mightier than men! 
The Rock of Ages shall its strength reveal, 

And no hard bondage wring the soul again. 
Spotless and tranquil as those snow-white birds, 

On living waters the redeemed shall rest, 
As now the crystal current of thy words 

Shows them their image ever in thy breast :— 
Earth, the enslaved, shall yet unstained and free, 
Bear one inscription—breathe one hymn to thee! 


* It is Sir Walter Scott, I believe, who mentions (in “ Paul's Letters to his 
Kinsfolk”) his having met this flower, commonly called the “ Forget-me-not,” 
growing in remarkable luxuriance on the field of Waterloo. 

+ Psalm xlvi. 4. 

¢ “ He was a burning and a shining light.”—Joun, v. 35. 
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MADELINE. 


“ Eheu! quam minus est cum reliquis versari 


quam tui meminisse.” 


I knew thee young, I knew thee fuir, 
And now thy locks are silvery grey, 
Yet would not change one holy hair, 
For all the golden treasure there, 
In times long past away. 


I knew thine eye beam fondly bright, 
Now wan and lustreless it seems— 

Like the dim moon’s imprison’d light, 

Seen in some ice-bound lake by night, 
So calm, so cold it gleams. 


Yet I before that eye of thine, 
More deep, more pure devotion pay— 
And bow me at the ruin’d shrine, 
And deem thy beauty more divine 
Than in thy proudest day. 


For then I only look’d on thee, 
As whom to he were bliss indeed— 
Such bliss as dwells with memory, 
Or with bright dreams—but not to be, 
Although the bosom bleed. 


Thou wert a thing adored, admired, 
A being bright with every hue 

Of painting, that a fancy fired, 

With wild or waking dream desired 
To make its vision true. 


Thy glorious eye threw light around, 
Thy step was free as the gazelle’s, 
Thy voice was like the lute’s soft 

sound, 
In whose enhancing influence bound, 
The listener owns its spells. 


Thy locks’ light tendrils floated free, 
Or in rich grapy clusters fell— 
The sunny gold that lights the sea, 
Or streaks the snow-wreath lovelily, 

Could not their beauty tell. 


But .y how changed, how changed in 
all! 
Light step and lute-like voice are 
fled ; 
Bright threads that held the heart in 
thrall, 
And eye that made all festival, 
Are faded and are dead. 


Yet hadst thou beauty more than this ; 
For, oh! the love that warm’d thy 
heart 
Welled in a holy tide of bliss— 
And never purer love, I wis, 
Prompted a tear to start. 


For thine was feeling’s fervent sigh, 
And thine was pity’s brightest tear ; 
Beneath thy beauty lingered I, 
And lov’d thee, though no hope was 
nigh— 
Yea, lov’d thy soul sincere! 


For, though no word to thee I spoke, 
The stars, the flowers, the moonlight 
calm, 
The silence of my spirit broke, 
And one perchance long treasured look 
Could bring my passion balm. 


To hold thine image in my soul 
Alone, were more than I could 
bear— 
I could not have such high control 
Upon my wayward love, whose whole 
Delight was in despair. 


I knew that thou unwitting wert, 
Of hopeless passion such as mine, 
And I could sooner life depart, 
Than add one sorrow to a heart 
So all-belov’d as thine. 


Therefore I chose my spirit friends 
From mute and uncomplaining things ; 

The lowliest flower some comfort lends, 

Or bird that scarce the light spray bends, 
As querulous he sings ; 


Or through the darksome hall of night, 
Or by the ocean’s mournful shore, 

When troubled spirits take delight, 

I walked like some bodied sprite, 
And dreamed and loved the more. 


Thou then in distant lands were kept, 
By one who own’d, yet lov’d thee not ; 

The lustre of thy beauty slept, 

And thou, perchance, in secret wept— 


Could weeping be thy lot ? 
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The changing scene, the cloudless sky, 
The all of bliss that breath’d around 
Light laughing France—bright Italy 
Could not in thy pure bosom vie 
With Home’s all-haunted ground. 


Then busy memory drew all day, 
And fancy gave thee thoughts by night 
Of stream and dell and moss-grown 
way, 
Where thou wert wonted to delay 
And dream thine old delight. 


And I—where was I ?—lingering still 
Round every spot which thou hadst 
blest, 
Sad musing on misfortune’s will 
And drinking deep of passion’s fill, 
And finding still no rest. 


The moon that silver’d o’er thy home 


Was dear to me, perchance I 
thought, 
While she through foreign clime doth 
roam 
When night’s delicious hour hath 
come 


That moon her glance hath caught. 


Perchance while I, now wander 


around, 
Like some sad soul from bliss exiled, 


She walks some memory-haunted 
ground, 

And wakes her voice’s mournfullest 
sound, 


And weepeth like a child. 


The wind breathes lightly on thy 


bow’, 
The moon has turn’d to light each 
leaf, 
And I have plucked thy favourite 
flow’r, 


One violet drenched in dewy show’r, 
Emblem of silent grief. 


Tis summer, and the broad bright moon 
Surveys me standing silent there, 

Oh, would that I could soar aboon, 

Or she would cease her lustre soon, 
That light I cannot bear. 


Autumn’s—and leaf by leaf comes down, 
And lightly falls my noiseless tread, 

Thy grove hath doom’d its gloomiest 
brown, 

And now I doubly feel alone, 
And would that I were dead. 





Madeline. 
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Yet still thy cottage robed in white 
And fragile flow’r that climbs the 
wall 
Lends bliss unto my aching sight, 
It was a wild and weak delight, 
Yet it to me was all. 


For oh! I dream’d—and though a 
dream, 
The certainty were less delight, 
And my imprison’d soul did deem 
Thyself—thee still with me—the 
loved the same 
In fadeless beauty bright. 


Then suddenly a rumour came 
That thou had’st sickened and were 
dead, 
I thought my brain was turn’d to 
flame, 
Then madden’d with my wasted frame, 
Across the seas I fled. 


No wind that blew could cool my 
brow, 

No tempest, tempest seem’d to me ; 
The thunder roll’d unheeded now. 
And secretly I breath’d a vow 

I yet would die with thee. 


For many a day and many a night 
They tended me a dying man ; 

Yet my wild vow was my delight, 

For thou wer’t ever in my sight 
But statue-like and wan. 


The silence of the lonely seas, 

The softness of the cloudless eve, 
The balmy richness of the breeze, 
Yielded at length my spirit ease, 

And I did cease to grieve. 


And then I roam’d a foreign strand, 
An exile made for love of thee, 

And saw the loveliest of the land, 

Yet none of all that lovely band 
Could set my spirit free. 


For still thy simple beauty wove 

Its spell, as when I knew thee first, 
And all the memories of love 
Began across my heart to move, 

And still my love was nurst. 


I could not prove untrue to thee 
So lightly, falsely prove untrue ; 

Forget that thou wert all to me, 

Forget thy beauty’s phantasy 
Rising unbid to view. 
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Thou wert not dead as I did deem, 
But life was such to thee no more, 

Thy whole existence was a dream 

Or brightening with uncertain gleam 
Whose light must soon be o’er. 


I saw thy child—thy child alas! 
I thought to bear this sight, but vain, 
It had its mother’s very face, 
That fond pure smile, that fairy grace, 
That innocence of pain. 


That breathing atmosphere of love, 
That laughing eye of sunny glee, 
That form, as those of nymphs that 

rove 
By haunted streams or haunted grove, 
And could I bear to see ? 


I knew thee young, I knew thee fair, 
Lovely and fair 1 knew thy youth, 
Ere time had touch’d thy golden hair, 
Or the bright cheek was blanched by 

care, 
Or sorrow stained thy truth, 


Madeline. 
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I knew thee. Earth had none so bright, 
Or pure, oh, exquisitely pure, 

Thou walk’dst alone in thine own light, 

A creature made to bless the sight, 
Too heavenly to endure. 


Now thou art changed, nor chang’d 
alone, 

One gloomy vision holds thy mind, 
And I, with griefs familiar grown, 
Must bear thy sorrows and my own, 

Yet love still changeless find. 


Yet still thy pale, pale cheek and brow, 
That seems the grave of memory, 

And all of love that’s left thee now, 

Thy ruin’d form and phrenzied woe 
Are dear—yes, dear to me. 


I knew thee young, I knew thee fair, 
And now thy locks are silv’ry grey, 
Yet would not change one holy hair 
For all the golden treasure there, 
In times long past away. 





A MILD WINTER. 


Winter! I know thee not—so changed thou art 


From what I do remember thee of yore. 
Where is the diadem that from thy hoar 
And rugged front flashed lightning ? Where thy dart, 
That wont to cleave the strong oak to the heart? 
Startling the solitudes, all mute before, 
At thy behest the frantic torrent’s roar 
Was hushed, and all save Ocean crouched ; apart 
Thou stoodst, and hadst no fellow—summer, spring, 
And autumn, thou didst scorn their smiles ; but now, 
Like an old dotard, thou dost wreath thy brow 
With flowers, and woo thy foes, and fling 
Them from thee, for though stern they reign, 
Health, joy, and pleasure, follow in thy train. ste 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE IRISH JUDGE.* 


“ Jupex damnatur” were the ominous 
words, which Jeffrey chose to adopt as 
the motto of his Edinburgh Review— 
ominous, indeed, they proved to be. 
When Jeffrey placed them upon the 
cover of his book, they did not admit 
of any but a metaphorical interpreta- 
tion ; Jeffrey was not then a real judge, 
nor yet was he consigned to the perdi- 
tion which, in the second word, he 
seemed so exultingly to promise to 
himself. But yet the words were 
ominous. Jeffrey, the metaphorical 
judex of the motto, has taken his 
seat upon a real judicial bench; and 
there are many uncharitable enough to 
believe, that unless Jetfrey mends his 
ways, the second prediction of the 
oracular motto will have a fair chance 
of meeting with as literal a fultilment. 

“Judex damnatur” are awful words 
to place at the commencement of “ The 
Judgment of the Irish Judge.” They 
are almost as unfavourable an indica- 
tion of what the judgment will be, as 
the assumption of the black cap. We 
are about to pass sentence upon a 
jadge—an Irish judge. It is not every 
day that critics can fly at such high 
game as this. But who is the judicial 
culprit who awaits our sentence? or 
what is the crime of which he stands 
accused ? Surely we are not about to 
imitate Mr. O’Connell, and invade the 
independence of the bench by bringing 
an ermined captive to the bar of public 
opinion. No, indeed ; we are too con- 
stitutional for that. We are not even 
preparing a bill of attainder against 
the ex-chancellor for all his misdoings 
while he held the seals. No; our 
language is purely metaphorical. <A 
gentleman who calls himself James 
Stevenson Blackwood, Esq., has writ- 
ten and published a poem in four 
cantos, which he calls the Irish Judge, 
and he has prayed the judgment of our 
critical court thereon. And we, out of 
our anxiety to do full and speedy jus- 
tice in all things to this matter apper- 
taining, have heard the declaration and 
the pleadings in this cause ; and for 
the satisfaction of the said James Ste- 


venson Blackwood, Esq., and of all the 
other loving subjects of the republic 
of letters, do now proceed finally to 
adjudicate said cause, and to Siew 
our judgment thereon—a judgment 
from which there lies no appeal, unless 
to the court of public opinion—a court 
which has, however, never yet been 
known to reverse any one of our deci- 
sions, but invariably to confirm the 
same with costs—namely, the costs of 
printing and advertising the work upon 
which the dispute may arise. 

This much we have thought neces- 
sary to say for the assertion of the 
ancient dignity of our court, and for 
the vindication of our right to pass 
judgment upon the Irish Judge ; and 
having done so, we will drop the anti- 
quated forms of legal expression, and 
state, in modern diaiect, our opinion, 
and the reasons upon which it is based, 
with an eloquence and a clearness that 
we hope will be satisfactory to all 
parties concerned. 

We have already said that Mr. 
Blackwood has published a tale in 
four cantos, and has called it “ The Irish 
Judge.” Mr. Blackwood has, of course, 
a clear right to give to his book any 
name he may please. We cannot, 
however, think that he has been pe- 
culiarly happy in his nomenclature. 
When we first read the title we never 
expected to find a romantic love tale ; 
yet so it is—Mr. Blackwood’s book is 
neither upon the rules of pleading, nor 
a digest of the criminal law: it is 
occupied with stories of high-born 
knights and their lady loves : it is, in 
a word, a sentimental poem—one that 
we never would expect to meet under 
the auspices of so unromantic a de- 
signation. 

We must confess that Mr. Black- 
wood’s four cantos, comprised in a 
goodly octavo volume of 154 pages, 
came before us with peculiar claims to 
our favourable attention. Irish our- 
selves, we feel it a sacred duty to hold 
out the hand of fellowship to every 
adventurer in the field of Irish litera- 
ture; but Mr. Blaekwood puts for- 


* The Irish Judge—a Tale in four Cantos, by James Stevenson Blackwood. 
Dublin: Printed for the Author, and to be had of all Booksellers. 1834. 
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ward a more than ordinary appeal to 
‘our nationality. Upon turning over 
the titlepage, the following dedication 
meets our eye :-— 
TO THE IRISH NATION 
I DEDICATE 
THIS WORK, 
PRINTED, PUBLISHED, AND ADVERTISED 
IN IRELAND ALONE. 

We are not prepared to say that we 
are much indebted to Mr. Blackwood 
for printing and publishing his work in 
Ireland alone, inasmuch as it is not 
usual for books to be printed and pub- 
lished in two countries at once, at least 
upon their first appearance in the world. 
Perhaps the Waverley Novels, or 
Paradise Lost, or Childe Harold, may 
be printed both in London, and Paris, 
and New York, all at the same time ; 
but for a few years the Irish Judge 
need not fear such treatment. But eer- 
tainly we must confess, that the being 
advertised in Ireland alone, is a merit 
that must be acknowledged by every 
lover of poor Erin. We assure Mr. 
Blackwood, that we fully appreciate 
the intensity of national fecling which 
has prompted him thus generously to 
sacrifice the admiration of a world 
upon the shrine of his injured and 
neglected country. One single adver- 
tisement in the Times, the Albion, or 
on the cover of the Quarterly, and the 
fame of the author of the Irish Judge 
would have been borne as far as British 
literature is known or appreciated. But 
Mr. Blackwood is an Irishman ; his 

enius shall not be expended on the 
oreigner and the stranger; none of his 
books shall swell the tide of emigration 
that is rushing from our shores. The 
blessing of an Irish heart be upon 
thee, Mr. Blackwood! Our pigs and 
our wheat are taken away from us, but 
the copies of the Irish Judge shall at 
least remain amongst us to cheer us in 
our distress. In vain the steamboat 
sends up her signal smoke for the 
packet of thousands of these volumes 
that is so anxiously looked for by Mur- 
ray or by Colburn. No! no! poor Ire- 
land may be drained of all the products 
of her industry ; but the heartless absen- 
tee shall not take from her people the 
best of her manufactures, the manufac- 
tures of Mr. Blackwood’s brains ; and 
the generous devotion of pee 
and genius is recorded in the simple 
but expressive words, “ THE Irisu 
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JUDGE IS ADVERTISED IN IRELAND 
ALONE.” 

To Mr. Blackwood’s patriotism we 
have feebly endeavoured to do justice. 
We almost fear to attempt to do equal 
justice to his genius, lest we may offend 
the exclusiveness of his national predi- 
lections. It is not without hesitation 
that we write his name upon the page 
that may meet the cohalonel gaze of 
some dull and unpoetical Englishman. 
Unfortunately our Magazine (alas, for 
our patriotism,) is not only advertised, 
but sometimes happens to be read on 
the other side of the channel; and 
Mr. Blackwood must forgive us if we 
unintentionally attract the notice of 
the Sassenach to his four cantus ; but 
if even stolen extracts from this Irish 
mystery be divulged abroad to foreign 
readers, upon our heads be the blame. 
Mr. Blackwood, at least, is not in fault 
“ Tue Iris JUDGE Is ADVERTISED IN 
IRELAND ALONE.” 

The tale is founded upon the old 
tradition of Roderick Lyneh, warden 
of Galway—the Brutus of Ireland— 
having condemned his own son to 
death, and having persevered in the 
execution of the sentence until his 
obstinacy provoked a rebellion of the 
people. This story has been the sub- 
ject of a very silly play, it was in- 
tended as a tragedy, written by the Rev. 
Edward Groves. This has gone the way 
of all silly dramas ; and the spirit of the 
tale, leaving the corpse of the defunct 
tragedy of the reverend dramatist, has 
now assumed another shape, and, mi- 
grating into the body prepared for it 
by the plastic hands of Mr. Black- 
wood, is now about to walk the world 
no, no; we beg pardon—lIreland, 
a quadruple monster in the shape of 
four cantos. 

Mr. Blackwood’s chief merit is in 
his extraordinary adaptation of words, 
by which he contrives to make them 
mean things they never were supposed 
to mean before; and his still more 
extraordinary adaptation of metaphors, 
by which he makes things like what 
they never were known to be like 
before. We have but little space to 
devote to the volume before us, and 
we shall content ourselves with quoting 
some of those passages which place 
the author’s peculiar powers in the 
clearest point of view. 

As a specimen of his descriptive 
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powers, we may take the opening lines, 
not that they contain any thing very 
remarkable ; but as they are the first 
in the book, we give them :— 
* Soft sinks on earth the evening hour ; 

The dew-gems shine on leaf and flower ; 

The early star careers on high, 

Pale twinkling through a darkening sky ; 

The little birds have sung to rest 

Each inmate of the happy nest, 

And not a leaf is stirring now, 

Nor wrinkle curls old Atlas’ brow ; 

Nor sound, save his eternal flood, 

Breaks on the stilly solitude : 

But Nature's sinless offspring, all 

Obey the mother’s gentle call ; 

All, save the busy heart of man, 

‘Whose passions mar her peaceful plan, 

Or, haply, vary at her will, 

To work more worlds of beauty still.” 


Did we say there was nothing extraor- 
dinary in these lines ? Indeed we were 
very wrong: we shall point out some 
very extraordinary things—beauties we 
mean. What can be more exquisite 
than the assemblage of images in the 
first six lines ?—the evening hour, not 
falling, as a vulgar phraseology would 
express it, but sinking, as softly as a 
fainting fashionable upon her ottoman. 
Then, the careering of the early stars, 
galloping and twinkling through the 
darkening sky ; then the repose, so 
beautifully recalled to our recollections 
by the announcement that all thie little 
birds—for, in the true spirit of poetry, 
the poet heeds not the bigger fowls— 
have sung the rest to sleep: and, to 
crown all, old Atlas is in perfect good 
humour—a state very unusual with old 
fellows—without a single wrinkle upon 
his brow. By the way, old Atlas is 
here compelled to undergo a second 
transformation; he is no longer a 
mountain, but an ocean. Medusa pe- 
trified the man, but Mr. Blackwood has 
undone her work, and has liquefied the 
petrifaction. But to proceed. No 
sound breaks upon the ear, save this 
same old Atlas’ eternal flood—a new- 
fashioned kind of a noise. We can- 
not help pitying the ears which were to 
take the place of the coast cliffs, and 
have the waves of the Atlantic break 
upon their drums. A vulgar mind 
might have spoken of the noise of the 
waves, but in Mr. Blackwood’s concep- 
tion there is more grandeur and ori- 
ginality. To complete the enchanting 
picture, Nature, like a hen calling her 
chickens, summons her sinless offspring, 
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and this gentle summons all the said 
sinless offspring obey, except the wicked 
heart of man. 

Any person attentively perusing 
these beautiful lines—and they are just 
such as the greater part of the four 
cantos is composed of, will be satisfied 
that Mr. Blackwood possesses very ex- 
traordinary faculties, both of concep- 
tion and expression. We must hasten 
to lay before our readers other pas- 
sages reflecting equal credit on his in- 
genuity and singularity of thought. 

Speaking of the interchange of 
pledges of affection by two lovers, he 
thus happily expresses himself :— 


** And by the broad Atlantic ocean 
Heaves their young hearts’ intense emotion ; 
And in the silent stars above 
Is registered their bond of love, 
That hath no altar for its tie, 
With priest and lawyer coldly by.” 


What exquisite pathos is there in the 
locality of the heaving so beautifully 
designated in the second line — the 
emotion of their young hearts heaves 
by the broad Atlantic ocean! Oh, 
dear! oh, dear! And then the bond— 
the bond of love—duly bearing in- 
terest, we presume, since it is duly 
registered, and judgment entered ; not 
in his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer, 
but in the silent stars—courts where 
there are no noisy lawyers, nor litigious 
clients—there, in the silent stars, is 
registered the bond, duly tied up, not, 
as an earthly attorney would have tied 
it, in an unpoetical bit of red tape ; it 
has got an altar dangling at its knot— 
rather a cumbrous and unusual method 
of ligature, it is true, but still this 
only the more displays the imaginative 
fancy of the man who first invented 
such a mode of tying. 

What a sublimity is there in the fol- 
lowing animated description of the con- 
quest of skill which man has achieved 
over the elements :— 


——*“ rendering slaves of every gale, 
Enyoke them to the mighty sail, 

That man may plough the obedient deep, 
And riches on the tempest reap.” 


Observe how admirably the metaphor 
is sustained. Zephyrus and Boreas, 
are yoked, like two steady bullocks, to 
a mighty sail: with this team men 
plough up the obedient deep, and the 
operations of sowing and harrowing 
being pleasingly left to the reader’s 
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imagination, in due process of time a 
crop springs up—unaccountably in- 
deed, it does not grow exactly where 
the ploughing took place, but this, we 
suppose, is a common thing in marine 
agriculture ; and a set of Irish labour- 
ers—of course, Mr. Blackwood would 
employ none else—being set with their 
sickles to bestride the tempest, upon 
that airy field the harvest of riches is 
reaped, and, although we are not in- 
formed so, we may suppose, gathered in. 
We must next introduce our readers 
to one of those songs, with which, like 
Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, the 
author hasinterspersed his narrative, and 
relieved the monotony of the more regu- 
lar rhymes. It appears that, even in the 
ancient times to which the tale refers, 
the names of Grattan and Curran were 
familiar as household words. The fame 
of ordinary men lives after they are 
dead ; that of these illustrious orators 
had long preceded their personal ap- 
pearance in the world. A bard in 
these cantos is overheard singing— 


“ The Emerald Isle! the Emerald Isle! 
Where Grattan rose, and Curran spoke ; 

Where lives enshrined the brightest smile 
That ever from the Godhead broke.” 


This bears a very striking resemblance 
to something that we have read, begin- 
ning— 
** The isles of Greece! the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung ; 
Where grew the arts of war and peace : 
Where Delos rose, and Phebus sprung.” 


The two songs, of which these are 
the respective commencement, pre- 
serve their similitude throughout ; but 
we honestly confess we prefer Mr. 
Blackwood. Take the two verses we 
have quoted, we will stake our judg- 
ment upon the second line— 


“ Where Grattan rose, and Curran spoke.” 


How beautifully does this express the 
perfect unity of purpose between the 
two patriots. In the reports of the par- 
liamentary debates, we generally find 
the offices of rising and speaking as- 
signed to the same individual : itis, “the 
honourable gentleman rose, and spoke 
nearly as follows :” but Mr. Blackwood 
has divided these offices between the 
two great orators; perhaps because 
the one might have excelled in gesture 
and the other in diction. Who can con- 
ceive the effect of the speech in which 





two such men were joined — when 
Grattan rose, and Curran spoke? and 
against this grand and beautiful idea 
the only set-off in the other stanza is 
the tame and paltry line— 


** Where Delos rose and Phebus sprung.” 


Willingly would we dwell upon the 
beauties which Mr. Blackwood’s luxu- 
riant fancy has scattered, in exhaustless 
profusion, upon every page; but we 
must hurry to a close. There are still, 
however, one or two passages, exhibit- 
ing such novelty of thought and com- 
bination, that we cannot deny ourselves 
the pleasure of quoting them. The 
third canto opens with the following 
magnificent lines :— 

** The lady sits by the green wood, 

Fixed in a trance of deep emotion ; 

While now the high moon’s silver flood 

Bathes the huge dusk form of Ocean, 

Who spreads his giant bulk to rest, 

Calm as the slumbering infant’s breast, 

That, smiling in its dreams, appears 

A wanderer to this world of tears.” 


We question if Milton or Byron ever 
did anything to equal this. Byron 
prides himself on his familiarity with 
old Ocean, and thinks that he accom- 
— a great feat when he laid his 
and upon his mane ; but did he ever 
dare, like Mr. Blackwood, to bathe 
his “huge dusk form” in a solution of 
moonbeams? The moon has been 
bathed by all poets in the ocean, and 
the practice has continued long enough 
in all conscience to provoke retaliation. 
We congratulate Mr. Blackwood on the 
courage and success with which he has 
conducted his reprisals, and boldly 
bathed the ocean in the moon. Per- 
haps, as we are fond of novelty, when 
next he is going to perform a similar 
operation, he will take us along with 
old Ocean, and give us also a dip. 

Mr. Blackwood bids fair to make the 
English language rival the German in 
the facility of double rhymes : this he 
accomplishes by a very simple con- 
trivance, which we wonder never sug- 
gested itself to anyone before. Homer, 
when at a loss for a syllable, never 
scrupled to stick to the end of his 
words what the grammarians call an 
Eolic paragoge of ¢, and English 
rhymers, when in similar distress, may 
in future resort to the Blackwoodian 
paragoge of “Oh.” The following may 
serve as a specimen :— 
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“ Green were the fields that, a boy, I did roam, 


oh! 
Erin ma vourneen, cushla machree, 


Green were the trees round that early loved’ 


home, oh! 
Erin, ma vourneen, cushla machree. 
Green were the wild hills my fathers’s flocks 
ranged, ob! 
But the blood of my brothers their beauty has 
changed, oh! 
And I, yes, I live, until they be avenged, oh! 
Erin, ma vourneen, cushla machree. 
* + * 
Before their own home, like young flowers in 
their pride, oh! 
The green sod they loved their warm hearts’. 
blood it dyed, oh! 
Our poor grey-haired father, ‘too, sunk by their 
side, oh! 
Erin, ma vourneen, cushla machree.”” 


The pathos of this dirge is un- 
equalled: the Blackwoodian paragoge 
gives to the termination of each line a 
melancholy cadence, like the melody 
of an Bolian harp, or the sighing of 
the evening breeze through the grass 
about a new-made grave. Take the 
line— 

“ The green sod they loved their warm hearts’. 
blood it dyed, oh!” 


The affectionate attachment of the slain 
ones to the green sod is brought so 
tenderly before the mind, that, in the 
beginning of the line we almost sym- 
pathise with the feeling, and are half 
enamoured of the tuft of grass: but, 
then, the contrast—“their warm hearts’ 
blood it dyed, oh”—wound up and 
brought to a close in the heart-rending 
termination, Dido. We write it thus, 
because here is the real pathos—we 
think of the sorrows of the unhappy 
Queen of Carthage. 

Mr. Blackwood treats poor Ocean 
with very little ceremony. The exploit 
of bathing him in the moon we have 
already had occasion to notice. With 
equal “sang froid” in the following me- 
oe he consigns him to the embrace 
of brother Shannon : 


* And the gathered clouds of years 
Melt before those burning tears, 
And, with mutual arms extended, 
Their panting hearts again are blended 
In uncontrollable emotion, 
ds Shannon folds his brother Ocean. 


Mr. Blackwood is full master of all 
the elements, and seems to use them 
with the most absolute tyranny, for 
purposes to which they never have been 
before applied. We have already seen 
him yoke the winds to a sail, and em- 
ploy the moonbeams as a lotion; but 
this is nothing to the employment he 
assigns to the sunbeams, ia he must 
unmercifully metamorphoses into mu- 
sicians playing upon the quivering 
chords of the world. But let him speak 
for himself ; 


** Equal o’er palace, cave, and prison ; 
The young immortal sun hath risen, 
High crowned with everlasting glory, 
Above the touch of human story. 

But ere his noontide beam hath smiled, 
An anguished mother seeks the wild. 
Unfelt the noxious dews of night— 
Unmarked the golden god of light, 
Who pours the living flood of song 
Creation’s quivering clouds among, 
And teaches man’s deep trembling spirit 
The sweet truth that he doth inherit 
A portion in the universe, 

Beyond the earth, beyond the stars, 
Beyond death’s potence to destroy— 
Being, and light, and life, and joy.” 


. 


All this may be very true ; but how 
it is to be learned from the sunbeams 
or their music, we confess ourselves not 
exactly able to understand. For our 
own part, we never could have known 
it but from our Bible: perhaps it is 
because we have not been so fortunate 
as to be gifted with auscultatory senses 
acute enough to hear the melody of 
this matutine disturbance, which the 
rising sun creates among “ creation’s 
quivering chords ;” and, until we have 
heard this, we shall believe the immor- 
tality of the soul on the testimony of 
books in which Mr. Blackwood, in his 
note, insinuates that no trace of the 
doctrine is to be found. 

There was one line in the last quo- 
tation that made us involuntarily sigh 
when Mr. Blackwood describes the 
sul as 


** Above the touch of human story.” 
Ah, then, thought we, he has never 


read the “Irish Judge ;” and, to tell 
the honest truth, wE ENVIED HIM, 
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Gray, of bardic and country-church- 
ard celebrity, declared that the sum of 
apjiness heneath the moon consisted 

in lolling all day long upon a soft sofa, 

reading new novels. But he mistook. 

Happiness, like man that is born of a 

woman, fleeth as it were a shadow, and 

never continueth in one stay. It is not 
absolute and self-satisfying, but by com- 
parison and contrast. So, at least, Lu- 
cretius maintains in the famous “suave 
mari magno” similitude ; and he, as the 
ara and poet of the Epicurean phi- 
osophy, must have known best. In 
fact, all play and no work, is only less 
tiresome than its converse, and weari- 
ness is the demon that dogs the steps 
of gratification. But idleness is one of 
the few miseries of human life unknown 
and inconceivable to an author. Se- 
cretaries of state (happy hounds !) can 
shoulder their Mantons and off to the 
moors during the recess ; chancellors, 
past, present, and to come, or Chan- 
cery lawyers, in the receipt of sixteen 
thousand a year professional income, 
scamper away a-pleasuring in the holi- 
days; fashionable publishers, who read 
the manuscript and correct the proofs 
themselves ; merchants, with corres- 
spondents in all parts of the inhabitable 
and uninhabitable globe ; bankers, in 
immense business, who are members of 
parliament beside; these, and such 
like, can do their duties by deputy, and 
are the people to “taste the sweets of 
leisure : but your essayist, your poet, 
your writer of fiction or fancy in prose 

or rhyme—why, the idleness of such a 

person as this is indeed 


Cosa non delta in prosa mai, ne in rima— 


a flagrant misnomer, a contradiction in 
terms, or, at the utmost, a something 
ranking only among the impossible 
quantities of the mathematician. Par 
exemple, (as our Gallic neighbours so 
love to snuffle furth through that which 
ought to be the olfactory instead of the 
articulating organ, but that a man’s 
nose cannot be worse employed than in 
smelling, anywhere upon the conti- 
nental side of the Sas-de-Calais, par 
exemple)—we who indite this present 
wise and witty writing, have for the 
last three hours and three quarters been 
reposing in our downy arm-chair, by 


our warm fireside, our dexter foot ex- 
ercising a divided sovereignty over the 
cozy hearth-rug with that fat, con- 
tented, purring pussy ; while our own 
half-closing eye turns from the succes- 
sion of strange and interesting images 
it had conjured up within the cheerful 
blazing fire, to rest with sober satisfac- 
tion on the ample drapery of those 
flowing curtains, folded, quoad their 
extremities, in soft repose upon the 
snugly carpeted floor. Even that bottle 
of curious old port, and only seventeen- 
times-bethumbed Scotch novel, rest 
undisturbed beside the nicely trimmed 
lamp, as we, reclining in a social, unem- 
harrassed attitude, clad in our roque- 
laure reading-robe and softest slip- 
pers, sit 

Listening to the flapping of the flame, 

And kettle whispering its low under-song ; 


the very impersonation of that un- 
translateable English word and idea 
comfort. Hark to the sleety rain! 
how it comes blashing against those 
stoutly-shuttered, listing-lined, closely- 
curtained windows, borne, with all the 
rushing impetuosity of the howling dis- 
mal blast of draggletail, dreary, dun 
December. For a while we muse, op- 
pressed with no dishonourable melan- 
choly” as the mournful voice of the 
moaning wind bears us back in sadden- 
ing memory to the days of our won- 
dering boyhood ; and we think unut- 
terable things upon its cares and its 
pleasures, its follies, and its more and 
less than friendships; when we fought 
inordinately in every school skirmish, 
and fell in love—that is to say admira- 
tion—with a rural coquette in our first 
college vacation. 


There was an ancient sage philosopher, 
That had read Alexander Ross over, 
And swore the world, as he could prove, 
Was made of fighting and of love, 


And so it would be, did the world con- 
tinue all its life at school; but it 
doesn’t : it takes to ambition ; and in 
the end, when it grows a wise world, it 
reaches prayers before it goes to bed. 
This reverie completed, anon we exco- 
gitate an ode to winter, and thrice 
essay an invocation, at once novel and 
characteristic, commencing with— 
All hail!—— 
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but, like our celebrated University 
prize poem on vaccination, beginning— 


Descend, Inoculation, heavenly maid! 


The dull, cold, rigid reality of the sub- 
ject—for the sleet is actually driving 
against the panes—puts imagination 
quite to flight, and we take refuge in 
the aphorism, that poetry, to be worth 
writing, not to say reading, must be 
essentially the antithesis of fact. 

Perhaps it will be thought, or pre- 
tended, that such a way of spending an 
evening as we have been endeavouring 
faintly to shadow forth is little better 
than mere “idleness.” Simple reader, 
should you be so superfluously stupid 
as to say any such silly thing, take our 
unimpeachable word for it, you lie— 
under a mistake. Par exemple, once 
more, only listen to one of the invalu- 
able reveries that have floated athwart 
our not inactive brain, while the stuffed 
fauteiul softly sustained our semi-re- 
cumbent corporation ; and if you should 
chance to rise from the perusal with a 
huger affection for our own Old Eng- 
Jand, the glorious land 


Of happy homes and altars free, 


we shall rest and be thankful, and make 
no boast of our supine but sleepless 
anamagosity. The subject, then, of our 
nocturnal lucubration, “ fytte the first,” 
as we have taken our ease at our own 
fireside, has been of and concerning the 
prevailing passion for going and staying 
abroad. To a flying visit to “ Paris, the 
metropolis of France,” for once and 
away; or even stretching on to Leman 
Lake, and gazing an hour away in and 
on Milan cathedral, we do not in the 
least object. To go forth to look and 
laugh, and come home, in time, better 
and heartier John and Jenny Bulls than 
ever; hating, with a perfect hatred, fri- 
casseed frogs, snail sauces, brazen cur- 
rency, aud timber slippers—this we 
look upon as a wholesome and exhili- 
rating exercise. It is something to have 
a distinct picture before the mind’s eye, 
too, instead of a dim, letterpress ima- 
gination of a French diligence, its 
horses, their harness, and the driver. 
No possible description can do any 
sort of justice to the chap with the to- 
bacco-blackened grinders and maudlin 
leering eyes, resembling, in his lower 
man, a forked radish, until, with a Cur- 
tius-like leap, the creature buries its 
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spindle-shanks in a pair of jack-boots, 
bigger than Cheshire churns, the tops 
of which are reached behind by a queue, 
the very moral of the tail of the larger 
elephant at our Zoological Garden. 
Then, his whip, like a long whipping- 
top lash, which goes crick-crack perpe- 
tually round the faded blue, copper- 
laced jacket, cracking more loudly and 
incessantly than myriads of squibs on 
Guy Faux’s day. But the tout-ensemble 
of the vehicular conveniency itself is, 
as we have said, altogether indescriba- 
ble. The live lumber stored within is 
completely separated from the rest of 
mankind. In France, as in Russia, you 
travel, for the most part, even a 
dreary solitude, having only a distant 
caravansera to look to when your soul 
lusteth after the flesh-pots, and for your 
companion (and messmate, too, when 
you do reach the spread,)a polyphibious 
being, ’clept a conducteur, who con- 
centrates in his proper person the di- 
versified offices of guard, policeman, 
dragsman, and coach-office dus. The 
captive prisoners cased within need not 
hasten to be loosed. The doors once 
closed upon them, it is alike in vain to 
sigh or swear ; the ponderous machine 
drags its slow length along, rumbling 
on at about five knots an hour; while 
tongues, ears, and eyes are the only 
bodily organs of the inmates which have 
free play. In this moving Bastile the 
lively and the grave, the splenetic, 
the inquisitive, the unfortunate, and the 
simple, are all brought into close con- 
tact with each other, the only inter- 
vening medium being a huge mass of 
musty hay, in which the feet and legs 
of the travellers are buried up to the 
knees. There you see man in all his 
phases; anda dirty sight he oftenis, espe- 
cially of a morning, before breakfast and 
ablutions. There you mark the alterna- 
tion from peevishness before dinner to 
the flushed face and the drowsy eye 
that follow after. There you wit- 
ness him prosy and sleepy at evening, 
snoring and stretching through the 
night, and doffing his nightcap and 
running his fingers through his hair 
what time the saffron-mantled morn, 
forsaking the bed of Tithonus, returns 
to gladden early-rising mortals with 
her copper-coloured beams. There, 


too, and then, arriving at the cabaret, 
where you get fed and choused, a Ba- 
bylonish dialect of strange tongues and 
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outlandish oaths forms a most delectable 
discord. We have never travelled by 
the waggon in England ; but we should 
certainly —— to find the conve- 
niences by that mode of conveyance, 
both on the road and at the inns, consi- 
derably superior to those of the French 
diligence. The untravelled Englishman 
has usually some vague, indeterminate 
notions of fine things connected in his 
mind with the idea of la belle France ; 
but by a personal experience even of 
the route from Calais to Paris, these 
are entirely dissipated. He finds every- 
thing everywhere in a rude, backward, 
semi-barbarous state, as compared with 
England ; and the mode of travelling 
along the road is of itsclf sufficient to 
convince him that he is in a country at 
least a century behind his own in civi- 
lization and the arts of peace. The 
sour, salt, pungent, disgusting odour of 
all their larger towns is at this moment 
foul in the remembrance of our nostrils. 
Oh, this offence is rank! it smells to 
heaven. In fact, there is just one thing, 
and but one, for which it is worth while 
to endure the stench and extortion of a 
Continental tour for a fortnight, and 
that is, the Gallery of the Louvre. 
This certainly was, and even is, glo- 
rious. It might make a peerless lounge 
for a twelvemonth ; but the first burst 
of it is sublime. With solitary sight- 
seeing in general one is immensely 
bored; but we counsel all and singular 
to visit the Louvre, for the jirst time, 
alone. ‘The effect is, to make one feel 
prodigiously disposed to rush inconti- 
nently into the embrasure of one of 
the windows, and take a good hearty 
cry in a corner. By himself a man can 
put his tears into his bottle in peace, 
but in company this is awkward. He 
makes a gulp, and swallows down the 
emotion, and gets a headache for his 
pains, which is not altogetherso pleasant. 

Frenchwomen in London usually 
dress and carry themselves airily and 
well ; but in Paris, even in the streets, 
it has always appeared to us that they 
look dowdy and wear soiled stockings. 
Then, their characteristic sallowness of 
complexion and singularity of feature, 
daubed with ceruse and rouge, renders 
them insupportably ug in short, not 
the angels of celestial rosy red, and 
snowy white, and soft round symmetry 
of form and feature, who abound in our 
own island home. As to the men— 
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the common fellows, that is—they are 
forward and uncivil, and they smell— 
ugh! give us an ounce of civet to 
sweeten our imagination. Swift's ya- 
hoos are odoriferous by comparison, as 
Mrs. Malaprop would say: If any man 
call this prejudice or exaggeration, we 
condemn him, for his sins and insensi- 
bility, to sit two hours cooped up in a 
Paris omnibus, with sixteen inside pas- 
sengers—and the Lord have mercy on 
his nose. 

When such a phenemenon as a ge- 
nuine French gentleman, of the ancient 
regime, can be lighted upon, he is truly 
a delightful subject. His self-compla- 
cency, his somewhat exaggerated, but 
scarcely troublesome, politeness ; his 
unconscious braggadocios about his 
country and its capital ; his continual 
comparisons to the advantage of France, 
which are borne by the seemingly sym- 
pathising stranger as a matter of course 
—your Frenchman being a privileged 
animal in this respect: all these are 
very harmlessly and amusingly ridi- 
culous. But these are the rare birds, 
the raven-swans, of English intercourse 
with French society. 

The number of English who go and 
stay abroad, in order, as they say, to 
economise, or educate their families, is 
now enormous, and a gross abuse. Most 
gladly would we contribute, even in 
any degree, to diminish the swarms of 
those who make the scoff of the English 
name at every foreign residence, while 
to the extent of their means they impo- 
verish the resources of their native 
country, or return to it, only to pervert 
public and pollute private habits, by 
the importation of foreign foppery, 
foreign meannesses, and foreign vices. 
It is from this export of our raw mate- 
rial, to return it on our hands worn 
threadbare and fashioned to a foreign 
pattern, that we have the crowd of 
wretched coxcombical creatures infest- 
ing our public places and lounging about 
our celebrated streets. This is the ci- 
gar-smoking, mustachio-mounting ge- 
neration, that one meets under piazzas, 
trying to jabber French or German, 
with a degrading effeminacy of manner 
as well as mind, which, however it may 
fit them for the coteries of French mil- 
liners or ladies’ maids, disqualifies them 
utterly for associating with English 
gentlemen. But, with the silliest exte- 
rior of the silliest part of foreign life, 
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this community of lisping baboons 
helps to introduce evils of a more re- 
volting nature still. Abroad idlers of 
this class have had but two methods of 
killing the enemy—these are gambling 
and intrigue. The almost universal 
and deplorable corruption of a class 
above the lowest on the continent, af- 
fords abundant facilities for the indul- 
gence of both, and the tastes so formed, 
ant the habits so acquired, are retained 
with the other idle, puppyish and offen- 
sive tricks that more visibly disfigure 
their appearance and manners. In 
France or Italy young men of very 
small incomes may spend their time in 
doing nothing, because they have no- 
thing to do, and yet frequent what is 
called good society, and live, as far as 
mere fribbles may be said to do so, 
agreeably enough. If they have but 
a courteous address, tolerable looks, no 
patches on their coats, nor holes in 
their hats, they are liked, well received, 
and nobody finds fault with a mode of 
existence by which they slink through 
life mere 


fruges consumere nati. 





Born but to eat, and be despised, and die. 


But in England an idle man is dis- 
liked and distrusted almost as much as 
a rogue or a coward. Ours is a country 
of enterprise, activity, and industry ; 
and a young man of any sense, and 
English feeling, soon learns that either 
utter indolence, or the indulgence of 
his fancies and passions, will presently 
lead him into extravagance, irredeem- 
able waste of time, and consequent 
distress, Even a man of the most in- 
dependent fortune is felt to be un- 
English, as well as immoral, in his 
character and habits, if he abandon 
himself wholly to idleness and self- 
indulgence. In London, a man who 
happens to be unoccupied and loitering 
about, is soon remarked and stared at ; 
the police suspect him of being prac- 
tised in the conveyancing of pocket- 
handkerchiefs. He finds, or ought to 
find himself, ill at ease, while the busy 
crowd, every one of whom looks stir- 
ring and thoughtful, jostle him to right 
or Teft. If he is not lost to shame, he 
effects a hasty retreat. Our mode of 
life, our domestic habits, our national 
prejudices even—and they are well 
deserving of respect from every man 
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who has the happiness to possess an 
English home—are directly at variance 
with that selfish, idle, useless sort of 
existence, so common on the conti- 
nent. 

But if the sort of training which 
results from a lengthened residence 
abroad, is injurious and demoralizing 
in its effects upon boys and men, what 
shall be said of its fatal influence upon 
girls and women? Even foreigners 
themselves, whatever be their national 
or individual vanity, are forced to con- 
fess that there are no women on earth 
to compare to Englishwomen, as wives 
and mothers. No where in the world 
does the female mind exercise so pow- 
erful and so salutary an influence upon 
man, as with us. An Englishwoman 
feels conscious that she is destined to 
be the partner and companion of man— 
not his tyrant or his victim. From this 
conviction she derives a sentiment of 
mental dignity, which, independently of 
“the might, the majesty of loveliness,” 
never fails to command attention and 
respect. But there is, withal, much 
feminine softness, and exquisite deli- 
cacy of character, in your home-bred, 
true Englishwoman. Not, perhaps, the 
morbid sensibility or heedless headlong 
passion of some more southern beau- 
ties, but, what is infinitely more valu- 
able, boundless affection and tender- 
ness, united with great fortitude and 
strength of character. They are not 
quick, indeed, in feeling the suscepti- 
bilities of love ; they seem little versed 
in the mysterious sympathies of the 
tender passion, and not to feel either 
its pangs or its raptures half so keenly 
as the soft inhabitants of sunnier 
climes, but there is something calm and 

ure and benignant about them, that is 
inexpressibly touching, and they are 
certainly susceptible of the strongest 
and most lasting affection. One is of- 
ten surprised, too, at their admirable 
presence of mind, and quickness of 
perception and determination, on sud- 
den emergencies and trying occasions. 
This, doubtless, is attributable to their 
habit of reasoning, of controlling their 
ideas, and restraining their imagination. 
Our system of domestic education does 
not qualify them to shine and dazzle, 
but to observe and appreciate justly— 
to be happy at home, and in the bosom 
of their family-cirele—to engage and 
to retain the affections of one man, in- 
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stead of captivating the admiration of 
twenty. 

“In order,” (says an anonymous 
author of great force and feeling, who 
writes under the signature of “ A 
Foreigner,”) “ In urder to fourm a cor- 
rect idea of the domestic happiness 
and comforts of this people, one must 
be admitted to their ptivate family cir- 
cles, when they spend their evenings 
by their own fireside. I have often 
had this gratification, and I have always 
been delighted with the appearance of 
peace, simplicity, and affection, which 
the groups around me exhibited. I 
have had the good fortune to see, in 
this manner, families of different ranks, 
and I have found the nobleman did not 
differ in this from the private gentle- 
man, or the man of business. One is 
not obliged to talk nonsense to every 
woman in the company, as in France ; 
or to appear the humble worshipper of 
one imperious beauty, as in Italy : here 
a man is allowed to follow the bent of 
his own inclination, provided it be 
within the limits of propriety and good 
manners. The notions of decorum and 

ropriety are, however, very strict in 
Restend Appearances of either bo- 
dily or mental uncleanliness, are care- 
fully shunned; the language is ex- 
tremely guarded ; even looks are sub- 
ject to a sober discipline. In this the 
English ladies exert a most powerful, 
and, I think, a most beneficial influence. 
Theirs is not a prudish affectation, but 
a proper sense of the respect which is 
due to them. From the same principle 
of self-respect, a wellbred Englishman 
seldom talks upon a subject with which 
he is not well acquainted : he prefers 
remaining silent ; and silence is always 
preferable to impertinence. There is 
more unity and less versatility in the 
English character than in the French 
or Italian; an Englishman does not 
undertake too many things, but what 
he does undertake, he. succeeds 
in thoroughly. There is much less 
brilliancy in English than in foreign 
society, but there is far more ease and 
equality of temper. Great deference 
is paid to the ladies, by studying their 
convenience and comfort, even in the 
minutest things, without, however, buz- 
zing in their ears continual common- 
place flattery. In fact, they have a 
great deal too much good sense to 
bear with this from any one, without 
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despising him as an unmeaning cox- 
comb.” 

All this, though simple verity, is 
kindly put, and does one’s heart good 
to read. Assuredly, no manners 
were ever more favourable to the de- 
velopment of our moral and intellec- 
tual nature than the domestic manners 
of England. Greece or Italy, how- 
ever interesting the recollections they 
awaken, and however sublime even, 
the thoughts and feelings which they 
may call forth, bring with them also a 
mournful memory of the instability of 
earthly greatness and human glory, by 
forcing upon the mind the humiliating 
contrast of the present with older 
times. But England, still towering in 
her pride of place and power—in the 
full glory of arts and arms—in the 
plenitude of strength, and the exube- 
rance of wealth—in her free govern- 
ment and pure faith—in her just laws 
aud uncorrupted manners—in her pub- 
lic prosperity and private happiness— 
in each and all of these respects Eng- 
land presents an object not to be paral- 
leled in past ages, or in other countries 
—an object which fills the understand- 
ing mind with wonder and delight, and 
which the philosopher and the Christian 
may contemplate, not only with com- 
placency but with exultation ; with the 
profoundest gratitude to the great 
Giver of all good, and the most ani- 
mating hopes for the further progress 
and prospects of mankind. Yet this 
is the country against the unnatural 
desertion of which, by its own children, 
on some flimsy pretence or miscon- 
ception of the superior economy of the 
continent, we have on the present oc- 
casion to take up our parable! We 
know of hundreds of English families 
of moderate means, who either are 
residing in France or hastening thither, 
in order, as they say, to economize, to 
the infinite injury of their own respec- 
tability and happiness, and the no small 
loss of his majesty’s commercial lieges, 
and his royal exchequer here at home. 
We admit that a man who can afford 
to spend three thousand a-year upon 
himself, and who is so lost to all sense 
of shame and duty as to wish to do so, 
may, in Paris, buy nearly as much of 
such sort of luxury as the French capi- 
tal affords, as he could get for twice the 
money in London; but a family which 
has to be supported on any sum within 
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five hundred pounds a-year, will, as far 
as our observation and experience have 
enabled us to judge, fare very little 
better in Paris than in London, or in 
any of the provincial towns of France 
than in those of the west country of 
England, or the south of Wales. What 
we mean is, that though the luxuries of 
life, or what are commonly called so, 
may be had much cheaper on the con- 
tinent than here, the necessaries and 
the comforts of house-keeping cannot. 
Nor let it be forgotten, that the reason 
why even those vaunted luxuries are 
so much costlier with us, is because of 
the expenses incurred in making and 
maintaining England the glorious coun- 
try she is, and that those who now 
smuggle by wholesale in withdrawing 
their income and their expenditure 
wholly from their own country, on ac- 
count of its expensiveness, owe to the 
causes which have produced that ex- 
pensiveness, thé preservation of the 
property which yields their income, 
and having received their full share of 
the benefit, they ought to feel that it is 
unhandsome, at the least, if not dis- 
honourable, to desert their post, and 
run away, instead of contributing their 
share to pay the reckoning. But we 
shall hear some Gratiano talk an infi- 
nite deal of nothing about “ the edu- 
cation of the children.” Nay, this is 
much worse than nothing. ‘The chil- 
dren want bread, and this is giving 
them a stone. For, firstly, about ac- 
quiring a pure French accent, and all 
that sort of stuff—What sensible 
English gentleman ever married a girl 
for the purity of her French accent, or 
thought of her for a moment as a fitter 
companion for him, or a more desirable 
mother of his children and mistress of 
his house therefor? On the contrary, 
how often has it, or the false imagina- 
tion thereof, together with the habits 
and ideas which have been acquired 
along with it, led the fair but foolish 
possessor to some forward display or 
vain parade of vulgar volubility, which 
has offended and alienated the person 
meant to be captivated, while some 
quiet, English-spoken girl, who muses 
in expressive silence in the corner, has 
won and worn, as she deserved to do, 
the wished-for prize? The occasions 
upon which an Englishwoman has 
really a necessity for speaking, French, 
do not, in English society, exceed in 


general an hour in atwelvemonth. To 
speak it without an absolute necessity, 
is a piece of vile affectation in the 
worst possible taste, and worthy only 
of an ill-taught governess, or a silly 
child. To devote, therefore, a very 
great deal of expense, or still more 
precious time, to the acquisition and 
retention of so comparatively useless 
an accomplishment, (we are confining 
ourselves solely to the speaking of the 
tongue,) is likely to produce in think- 
ing minds a very moderate opinion of 
the understanding of the person who 
has done so. A man who is actuated 
by a real spirit of patriotism, will ex- 
tend this to the language as well as to 
the other institutions and conventional 
arrangements of his country. It has 
been well remarked that no distin- 
guished statesman in the House of 
Lords or Commons, no English gentle- 
man of large and comprehensive mind, 
ever interlarded his discourse with 
foreign phrases : and Mr. Fox,the best 
French scholar which modern times 
have produced in England, always gave 
even French proper names the true 
English pronunciation, when under the 
necessity of repeating them at all, 
calling Toulon Zooloon, and Bourdeaux 
Boordux. If any one call this mere 
John-Bull-ism, it is because he knows 
no better. Statesmen of discursive 
and forecasting genius are too well 
aware of the influence of language 
upon society, to be indifferent to the 
full assertion of the rights of their own. 
As for the young ladies, poor things, 
we never yet have met with one who 
piqued herself on the purity of her 
Parisian accent, that could utter a 
mouthful of tolerable English—either 
as to sense or grammar. Those who 
concoct a hodge-podge of the two 
tongues in their talk, should advertise 
for places as nursery governesses, and 
may all rely on being buried with their 
face downwards, unless they avert their 
destiny by running away with their 
father’s French footman. 

As to French music, it will be need- 
less for us to expatiate much on that. 
One of their own prophets has said, 
“ Des miaulemens et des heurlemens 
effroyables, melés avec un tintamarre 
du diable ; voila la musique Frangaise 
en abrege,” and with a simple amen to 
this proposition, we take our leave of 
the subject. Dancing remains, but it 
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will scarcely be maintained that boys 
and girls cannot be taught to handle 
their feet and hold up their heads, or 
even, as Bob Acres says, get to be rare 
hands at a reel or a jig, quite as well, 
and a little more cheaply, by drilling 
them at home, than by sending them 
over sea, And yet, really, some small 
degree of greater cheapness and facility 
in the procurement of these paltry per- 
sonal accomplishments, is the sole ad- 
vantage, even pretended, in the conti- 
nental education of children, while, 
independently of the positive bad ha- 
bits, mean practices, and loose ideas 
they are likely to pick up, the mere ab- 
sence of the moral and religious in- 
struction and observances which pro- 
duce so powerful, and lasting, and 
salutary an impression on the youthful 
mind, is, in itself, far more than a 
counterbalance to all the trivial advan- 
tages alleged in behalf of a continental 
residence. 

Every nation, too, has its own moral 
atmosphere, formed out of the habits, 
language, feelings, and humour of the 
people. This instinctive influence, how- 
ever, is quite distinct from that of mind, 
which may be felt at a far greater dis- 
tance, across wide seas and lofty moun- 
tains, but, by comparatively a smaller 
class of people. England, besides her 
great and general moral influence over 
the thinking world, has also this influ- 
ence of language, habits, and feelings, 
extending over remotely distant colo- 
nies. The countries nearest to her, on 
the continent of Europe, feel least of it. 
Cross the channel, and you are far 
more completely out of the reach of 
the English atmosphere, understood in 
this sense, than if you traversed the At- 
Jantic to America or India. You find 
yourself, within seven leagues of your 
own shore, a stranger to every man, 
and every man to you. You find your- 
self looked upon with no sympathy, and 
often with some suspicion. At best they 
regard the stranger but as a privileged 
idler, feeding upon the fat of their land, 
and to be victimized on every oppor- 
tunity for pigeoning that may arise. 
Our Norman neighbours, for example, 
are avery sharp set, and hugely ad- 
dicted to that root of all evil, the love 
of money. In fact, they pique them- 
selves ppon their cunning, and though 
they dread nothing more than being 
outwitted themselves, they have, sin- 
Vou. V, 
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gular to relate, by no means so strong 
an antipathy to making dupes of others. 
In two words, the English traveller, or 
settler there, who does not keep a very 
sharp look-out a-head, is pretty sure to 
be over-reached. We cannot say that 
we have found any thing in Normandy, 
Picardy, or Britanny, cheaper than in 
Devonshire, Cornwall, or Wales, wine 
and brandy, of course, except. House- 
rent or lodgings, linen, woollen, and 
cotton garments, dearer, and incompa- 
rably worse. Also, the wooden fires 
are a sore evil under the sun : the floors 
are, in consequence, of flag or tile, and 
carpets there are none. If the rooms 
were furnished as in England, the car- 
pets would be singed to a cinder in the 
course of a week, and the houses burnt 
down monthly or oftener. Moreover, 
wood is dearer in the country towns 
there than coal in London. A house 
which keeps up three very moderate 
fires, pays a guinea a-week for wood 
alone. The consequence is, that a 
good fire is a phenomenon about as 
rare as the appearance of a comet in 
England—a very agreeable Christmas 
reflection. The coal, if any, is stark 
naught, requiring the perpetual appli- 
cation of the bellows, and never yield- 
ing a bright flame or pleasant heat. 
The treatment of servants in Nor- 
mandy and Picardy would not be tole- 
rated by that class with us. They get 
a cold, scrambling sort of breakfast, of 
fruit and broken bread or scraps of 
meat, washed down with some sour 
whistle-belly-vengeance stuff, libellous- 
ly called cider. Dinner and supper 
much on the same plan. They never 
taste tea or coffee, nor do they sit down 
regularly to any of their we but eat 
them, comfortlessly and untidily, as 
they work or walk about. They are 
lazy and filthy to a degree ; aud keep 
the house, as well as their persons, in a 
condition which grievously offends 
more of the senses ofan English man or 
woman, than one. Winifred Jenkins’ 
Gardy-lov fashion of the northern me- 
tropolis, prevails universally. Just be- 
fore bed-time, in every house, the 
window opens, and a dead plash upon 
the stones, (if you are lucky enough to 
escape in person, which is the merest 
chance,) informs you of what is going 
on. The addition to the scent is 
scarcely perceptible. The whole street 
being a dunghill, one’ cannot be par- 
T 
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tieular to a shade. We have met 
with a theory somewhere, that man- 
kind are all naturally nasty, and do 
not acquire a taste for cleanliness till 
they have reached a certain stage of 
civilization. This may account, if true, 
for the slovenly filthiness which so ge- 
nerally prevails in France. Perhaps a 
century or two ago we were not so 
very much better ourselves. One 
Sorbiere, a Gaul, who travelled up 
from Dover to London by the waggon, 
and lodged, at a crown a-wéek, up one 
pair of stairs, near Salisbury house, 
thus describes us in the close of the 
seventeenth century: “ The people are 
very lazy, which I can very well affirm, 
without offence, for they do, perhaps, 
glory in their sloth, and believe that 
true living consists in their knowing 
how to live at ease.” (Very different 
this from the opinion of the blacka- 
moor, who affirmed that your hog was 
our only true gentleman in England, 
cause he was the only creature who 
did no work.) “ They have a natural 
inclination to laziness, presumption, 
and a sort of extravagance of thought,” 
(Shades of the ancient Gascons, and 
modern Yankees, listen to this!) “ which 
is to be met with in their best writings ; 
but after they have subjected these in- 
clinations ‘(for which I do not blame 
them, because they proceed from the 
nature of their climate,) they are en- 
dued with very excellent qualities. For 
though some have had the hardiness to 
say that the English have skimmed the 
vices of other nations, and despise their 
virtues, yet there is something in them 
that is great, and which they seem to 
retain from the old Romans. But when 
once they have obtained the necessaries 
of life,their idleness makes them careless 
of any more: their pride keeps them 
back from pushing after superfluities, 
which others take such pains to pursue. 
They are haughty and reserved towards 
strangers, capricious and melancholy, 
et very suspicious. They are apt to 
be mutinous subjects, but may easily be 
brought to any thing, provided you fill 
their bellies, let them have full freedom 
of speech, and do not bear too hard 
upon their lazy temper.” Poor Sorbiere 
was banished from Paris at the instance 
of the English court, for writing this 
simple book, We sincerely wish that 
some part of his account were truer 
than, now at least, it is. It seems to us 


that the great defect of the English 
eharacter, at present, is a too eager 
pushing after superfluities, or wealth, 
after necessaries, and comforts too, have 
been obtained. But this we shall treat 
anon. At present we subjoin, as a 
pendant to our own flattering descrip- 
tion of diligence-travelling in France, 
as practised in our own days, (in which 
description, by-the-by, we forgot to 
enumerate among the delights the clat- 
ter of innumerable bells, te to each 
of the five or seven horses’ heads, like 
those of an itinerant coal cart in Lon- 
don or Dublin,) the following naive 
and amusing account of a journey by 
the stage in England, writ so lately as 
half a century ago, by one Moritz, a 
Prussian clergyman. “ The ride from 
Leicester to Northampton I shall re- 
member as long as I live. The coach 
drove from the yard through a part of 
the house. The inside passengers got 
in in the yard ; but we on the outside 
were obliged to clamber up in the 
~— street, because we should have 

ad our heads broken in attempting to 
pass under the gateway. My compa- 
nions on the top of the coach were a 
farmer, a young man very decently 
dressed, and a blackamoor. The get- 
ting up alone was at the risk of one’s 
life; and when I was up, I was obliged 
to sit just at the corner of the coach, 
with nothing to hold on by but a sort 
of little handle, fastened on the side, 
I sat nearest the wheel ; and the mo- 
ment that we set off, I thought that 
certain death awaited me. All I could 
do, was to take still firmer hold of the 
handle, and to be more and more care- 
ful to preserve my balance. 

“The machine now rolled along 
with prodigious rapidity, over the 
stones, through the town, and every 
moment we seemed to fly into the air; 
so that it was almost a miracle that we 
still stuck to the coach and did not fall. 
We seemed to be thus on the wing, 
and to fly, as often as we passed through 
a valley or went down a hill. 

“ At last the being thus momently 
in fear of my life became insupporta- 
ble, and as we were going up a steep 
hill,and consequently proceeding some- 
what slower than usual, I crept from 
the top of the coach and got snug into 
the basket. 

«“ © O, Sir, Sir, you will be shaken to 
death!’ said the black. But I flattered 
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myself he exaggerated the unpleasant- 
ness and danger of my post. 

« As long as we went up hill, it was 
easy and pleasant enough; so having 
had little or no sleep the night before, 
I almost dropped into aslumber among 
the trunks and packages. But how was 
the case altered when we came to go 
down hill! Then all the trunks and 
packages began as it were to dance 
around me, and every thing in the 
basket seemed to be alive, and I every 
moment received from them such vio- 
lent thundering blows, that I thought 
my last hour was now indeed come. 
I found the blackamoor’s intelligence 
was no exaggeration ; but all my com- 
plaints were useless. I was obliged to 
suffer this torture for nearly an hour, 
till we came to another hill, when, badly 
bruised, and quite shaken to pieces, [ 
again crept to the top of the coach, 
and took possession of my former 
seat by the handle. ‘Ah! did 1 not 
tell you that you would be shaken to 
death ? said the black, as I was getting 
up again; but I made him no answer, 
indeed I was ashamed ; and I now write 
this as a warning to all strangers who 
may happen to take it into their heads, 
without being used to it, to take a place 
on the outside of an English post coach 
—especially a place in the basket.” 

It must be confessed to this Prussian 
parson Adams, that whatever may be 
the defects and inconveniences of con- 
tinental public travelling, its extreme 
velocity is not among the number, 
though the rattling over a league of 
huge mis-shapen stones at the entrance 
of every petty town along the road as 
certainly is. 

And now, to close this long cogita- 
tion upon the measureless advantages 
of an English home, let us take leave 
to hint a word or two in the way of 
advice and admonition to those also 
who are not bitten with the worse than 
absurd mania for going to live abroad. 
In a country so wealthy as England is, 
and its wealth so much the result of 
the industry of its inhabitants, it is but 
natural that people should attach con- 
siderable importance to the possession 
of property and money. Not that the 
English are inclined to avarice ; on the 
contrary, their disposition leans rather 
to the opposite fault. They do not 
love money for its own sake, but for 
the sake of the comforts and luxu- 
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ries, and, let it be added, the respecta- 
bility, which it procures. This is quite 
reasonable to a certain degree, but we 
do think, that now-a-days, among us, 
it exceeds all bounds; and runs to 
baneful and ridiculous excess. Ideas 
of wealth, luxury, or even comfort, may 
be said to have an undue influence 
over the mind when they are allowed 
to prevail over and supplant other and 
greater advantages—such as peace of 
mind, domestic happiness, intellectual 
pleasures, friendship, love. This is to 
sell one’s birthright, as a free denizen 
of God’s fair world, for little better 
than an infinite series of messes of 
pottage. A certain quantum is requi- 
site, in order to “ provide things ho- 
nourable in the sight of all men,’ and 
to live creditably in proportion to one’s 
station in the world, but, beyond this, 
all other wants or wishes are merely 
the result of faney, or of false compa- 
risons. To sacrifice the happiness of 
life for the chimerical advantage of an 
additionai pair of horses, a supernu- 
merary servant, or a finer house, is an 
evil and a folly—yet this bowing down 
to the Dagon of outward idle show, 
is a species of idolatry not uncommon 
in England. It is this which often 
leads to families in moderate circum- 
stances settling abroad, rather than 
living tranquilly and happily, without 
fuss or parade, at home; and even in 
the great, and more properly pruden- 
tial, question of marriages, induces 
men to argue as if marriage were in 
itself an indifferent object, and not a 
desideratum ; as if only its financial 
accessories were worthy of considera- 
tion. Matches really imprudent aré 
always foolish, and often wicked ; but 
it is not prudence to make factitious 
notions of ease and luxury—the vile 
spawn of club-houses and continental 
fuppery—stand in the way of conjugal 
und parental enjoyments, so much more 
honourable, English, and becoming. 
Celibacy is seldom a moral, never a 
natural state, and is often the source of 
innumerable evils, both to individuals 
and to society at large. Less idle af- 
fectation and more manly common 
sense on this head, would be a very 
desirable improvement. 

As our reverie, “ fytte the first,” thus 
came toa close, and we fingered the 
poker to rake the ribs with a sigh over 
our own single blessedness, maugre 
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our plural pronoun, the emphatic 
words of one of the greatest travellers 
of modern times came across our minds, 
as a singularly suitable peroration to 
this our eloquent monologue. Having 
visited the four quarters of the globe 
in every direction, and heartily enjoyed 
them all, he adds to one of his most 
rapturous panegyrics on the soil, cli- 
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mate, scenery, and people of another 
clime : “ I must remark, however, that 
it is in England, and in England alone, 
that real comforts are known. Foreign- 
ers possess not the word, nor the idea, 
nor the thing. And this should never 
be forgotten when English persons 
mean to move from home.” 


E. 





THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII.* 


Tue advance which, within the last 
fifty years, the novels and romances of 
England have made in the regions of 
history, is too well understood and felt 
to be any longer a subject of felicitation 
to the public; still, however, we may 
be allowed to express our pleasure at 
beholding its very recent further pro- 
gression. Prose fiction has onal its 
conquests far beyond the frontiers of 
those various departments of human 
learning which environ and might well 
be supposed able to restrain it within 
its original limits. It has usurped the 
functions of the politician, the philo- 
sopher, the metaphysician. It arrays 
itself in the robes of the dramatic 
muse ; it steals from poetry her inspi- 
ration, and, feigning the dignified sim- 
plicity of truth, almost defies detection, 
and in fine, drawing his ferula from the 
hand of the schoolmaster, assumes to 
instruct us in the dry details of scho- 
lastic learning, cheating us into the 
acquisition of a literature, heretofore 
severe and ungrateful, by the charms 
of its own creation. 
* Cosi all 'egro fanciull porgiamo aspersi 
Di soavi licor gli orli del vaso: 
Succhi amari ingannato intanto ei beve, 
E dal! ’inganno suo vita riceve.” 

This last achievement is, however, of 
very recent date, and has been but 
rarely attempted, and never with such 
eminent success as in the work which 
is to form the subject of our present 
analysis. To the visit of one of our 
most popular living novelists to the 
shores of Italy in 1833, the reading 


portion of the community are indebted 
for this work ; the author of “ Pelham” 
has added another to the number of 
his former publications, “‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii.” 

For our own part, we confess that 
we awaited with anxiety, not unmixed 
with curiosity, the appearance of the 
volumes advertised under so imposing 
a title. Anxious we were to learn 
what more could be said—what new 
light could be thrown on a city, which 
has been no less the subject for the pen 
of the tourist and the speculations of 
the antiquarian, than for the pickaxe 
and shovel of the excavator; and cu- 
rious we were to know how the no- 
velist should tread that ground which 
had already been so trampled by those 
who had gone before him—how he 
would shape to the purposes of ro- 
mance those scenes, which, to ordinary 
eyes, present little else than sorrow, 
and blankness, and desolation. 

To ordinary eyes, we say, such is 
Pompeii, but to those who look forth 
from a mind of higher order it is far dif- 
ferent. Those scenes constitute its inter- 
est and its romance. That sorrow is sen- 
timent—that blankness gives scope for 
the range of illimitable fancy—that de- 
solation supplies the sublimest emotions 
that can elevate the soul. Pompeii!— 
is not the name a talisman of tragic 
recollections? What heart has not 
throbbed at the contemplation of its 
sufferings, vague, horrible, unsearch- 
able?—what being endued with soul 
has viewed it with waking eyes and 


*« The Last Days of Pompeii,” by the author of “ Pelham,” “ Eugene Aram,” 
« England and the English,” &c. &c. London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington- 
street, successor to Henry Colburn. 1834. 
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closes them not but to see it in the 
visions that haunt his slumbers? In 
his waking, as in his sleeping dreams 
he peoples its deserted and narrow 
streets with the throng of busy feet, 
and the voice of glad hearts; he re- 
decks its roofless and untenanted man- 
sions with the fresco and the mosaic— 
adorns its ashes-strewn gardens with 
bright-hued flowers—fills its choked 
fountains with the gushing waters. 
He loves to meditate on the intrigues, 
the plots, the passions spreading and 
winding in all the mysterious complica- 
tion of civilized society, unconscious of 
the power which earth was then silently 
engendering to arrest them, till it 
burst fearful and unforeseen upon them, 
crushing alike the oppressor and the 
oppressed, the subtle and the simple, 
the young and the old. 

Scarce had our fingers clutched the 
long expected volumes, and our eyes 
scanned the first few chapters, than we 
felt convinced that the high preroga- 
tives and meditations of genius had 
not been denied to Mr. Bulwer, when 
he trod “the City of the Dead ;” we 
saw that he had looked around him 
and scrutinised with the eyes of an 
accomplished scholar, that he had 

ndered with the vigilance of a phi- 
osopher, with the feelings of a man of 
sentiment and imagination. 

The design which Mr. Bulwer pro- 
posed to himself, of making the scenes 
of disinterred Pompeii the subject of a 
romance fiction, was one which the 
most cursory consideration will show 
us, was encompassed with difficulties 
of no ordinary magnitude or descrip- 
tion; their entire force the author 
himself felt fully and describes truly. 


«I was aware,’ he says, * however; 
from the first of the great difficulties with 
which I had to contend. To paint the 
manners and exhibit the life of the 
middle ages, required the hand of master 
genius; yet, perhaps, the task is slight 
and easy in comparison with that which 
aspires to pourtray a far earlier and mure 
unfamiliar period. With the men and 
customs of the feudal time we have a 
natural sympathy and bond of alliance ; 
those men were our own ancestors—from 
those customs we received our own—the 
creed of our chivalric fathers is still ours 
—their tombs yet consecrate our churches 
—the ruins of their castles yet frown over 
our valleys. We trace in their struggles 
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for liberty and for justice, our present in- 
stitutions; and in the elements of their 
social state we behold the origin of our 
own. 

‘ But with the classical age we have no 
household and familiar associations. The 
creed of that departed religion, the cus- 
toms of that past civilization present 
little that is sacred or attractive to our 
northern imagination ; they are rendered 
yet more trite to us by the scholastic pe- 
dantries which first acquainted us with 
their nature, and are linked with the 
recollection of studies which were im- 
posed as a labour, and not cultivated as a 
delight.’ 


Still, however, the subject, though 
an arduous one in the extreme, was not 
without strong allurements for a man of 
undoubted genius and strong confi- 
dence in his own resources to try his 
strength upon. Ample materials there 
were around him and in the pages of 
poets and historians from which to exhi- 
bit the beautiful superstitions and im- 
posing solemnities of the ancients ; and 
though, perhaps, the traces to be found 
of their social and domestic life are more 
scanty, still enough remains to afford 
the means of a just sketch, while the 
richness and beauty of the colouring, 
the taste of the accessories, the skill of 
the grouping, and the harmony of the 
picture, should be all his own: much 
opportunity there was for the display of 
research, which could not but be grati- 
fying to the vanity of an author; be- 
sides, the catastrophe of Pompeii, in 
itself so awfully tragic, afforded a theme 
so replete with excitement, so favour- 
able for the depiction of varied passion, 
that, in the hands of a skilful writer, it 
could not fail to attract and powerfully 
engage the interest of the reader. We 
shall, as we proceed, have occasion to 
observe how far Mr. Bulwer has, in the 
selection of his characters, the por- 
traiture of their habits, their conformity 
to the classic sources from which he 
drew his information, and;the structure 
of the whole composition, accomplished 
the object of his labours. 

The characters and scenes in the 
story are, as might be naturally ima- 
gined, in a great measure suggested by 
the peculiarities of the various buildings, 
which still principally attract the atten- 
tion of those who visit Pompeii. The 
rich and ostentatious’ Diomede, whose 
spacious and luxurious suburban man- 
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sion first eatehes the traveller's eye, is ad- 
mirably consonant to the depiction of 
its master, The epicurean yet kind- 
hearted Sallust ; the Grecian Glaucus, 
elegant and pure in his tastes, with a 
soul noble by nature, but enervated by 
indolence and pleasure, how well can 
we conceive the exquisite decorations 
of that fairy dwelling, best known as 
the “house of the dramutic poet,” to 
have been superinteuded by such a one 
as the Glaucus of our author. And then, 
the stately fame of the Egyptian Isis, 
with its prostrate columns mouldering 
before its Roman Doric portico; the se- 
cret stairs, the hollow podium, for con- 
cealing the priests while delivering 
their juggling oracles—these ealled into 
existence the wise and powerful, yet 
unprincipled Arbaces, the lowminded 
and crafty Calenus, the duped and un- 
fortunate Apeecides. These are amongst 
the principal personages which are the 
natural offspring of the scene and the 
time, as well as the state of the city atthe 
time of its disinterment. And in their 
ereation the author has evinced much 
ability and great good taste. To pre- 
serve consistency—were even no more 
achieved—in such an undertaking, de- 
serves, in reality, 10 small praise. We 
would justly elevate to the pinnacle of his 
profession that tailor of Plunket-street 
or Jobn’s-lane who could, with equal 
Jitness and propriety, animate the life- 
less toggery that hangs from his pegs, 
supplying each woollen tabernacle with 
@ corpus so exactly suited to its dimen- 


sions so moulded to all its shapes and si- 
nuosities. The other dramatis persons 
we shall have occasion to notice as we 
proceed. We shall now briefly disclose 
to our readers as much of the plot and 


structure of the story as is necessary for 


the full understanding of the extracts 
which we shall lay before him. 


The time of the tale commences but 
a few days anterior to the destruction 
of Pompeii, and, we need searcely say, 


is terminated by that event. The loves 


of Glaucus and the orphan Ione, of 


Grecian parentage, but Neapolitan by 
birth, form the principal features of the 
tale, while the interest is much in- 
creased, and the plot complicated, if we 
may use the expression, by the acces- 


sories, Apeecides, the ill-starred brother 
of Ione ; Nydia, the blind flower-girl 


of Thessaly, in whose uneducated yet 
susceptible breast, the compassionate 
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tenderness of Glaucus kindles the flames 
of love and jealousy ; and Arbaces, the 
last descendant of the sovereigns of 
Egypt, who, under the veil of a morose 
sanctity, indulges in the most licentious 
pleasures, and, inflamed by the beauty 
of his ward, lone, endeavours to gain 
possession of her by the subtlest de- 
vices. 

Let us now suffer the author to speak 
for himself, and introduce us to a joyful 
banquet of the gayhearted Pompeians. 
Ah! joyous, we dare be sworn, these 
banquets were, and plenteous withal, 
nor lacking the soul-cheering wine. We 
have not yet forgotten the long row of 
huge narrow-necked amphore, ranged 
along the wall in one of the cellars of 
the wealthy Diomede, and how, as we 
knocked our knuckles against. their en- 
crusted sides, we thought what lusty 
revellers they must have been who 
drained them, Alas! they are now 
filled with the cinders of the same 
deathly shower which overwhelmed all 
in destruction, and the draught of the 
reveller is, like the “fruitage fair” that 
deluded the touch of the heaven-fallen 
spirits, nought but dust and “ bitter 
ashes.” Well, we will pass over an ex- 
cellent and right learned, though some- 
what perplexing, account of Pompeian 
mansions in general, and that of Glau- 
cus in particular ; and neither having 
fallen into the impluvium, nor broken 
our shins against the bronze-strapped 
money-coffer, we will enter as an umbra, 


with our conductor, the triclinium of the 


Grecian, and, seating ourselves on the 
embroidered guiltings that cover the 
rich bronze couches before the highly- 
polished and delicately-wrought table 
of citrean wood, listen to the conversa- 


tion around us, What is that pompous 


old fellow saying who sits the highest on 
the couch, with an appearance of most 
uncomfortable grandeur ? 

« Well, EI must own,’ said the zdile 
Pansa, ‘that your house, though scarcely 
larger than a case for one’s fibula, is a gem 


of its kind. How beautifully painted is 


that parting of Achilles and Briseis! 
What a style! what heads! what— 
a-hem !” 


« Praise from Pansa is indeed valuable 
on such subjects,’ said Clodius gravely. 
‘Why, the paintings on his walls—ab, 
there is, indeed, the hand of a Zeuxis!’ 

«You flatter me, my Clodius ; indeed, 
you do,” quoth the wdile, who was cele- 
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brated through Pompeii for having the 
worst paintings in the world; for he was 
patriotic, and patronised none but Pom- 
peians. ‘ You flatter me; but there is 
something pretty—(&depol, yes—in the 
colours, to say nothing of the design; and 
then, for the kitchen, my friends—ah, 
that was all my fancy.’ 

«What is the design?’ said Glaucus. 
‘I have not yet seen your kitchen, though 
I have often witnessed the excellence of 
its cheer.’ 

«A cook, my Athenian; a cook sa- 
crificing the trophies of his skill on the 
altar of Vesta, with a beautiful murena 
(taken from the life) on a spit at a dis- 
tance: there is some invention there.’ 

At that instant the slaves appeared, 
bearing a tray, covered with the first pre- 
parative initia of the feast, Amidst de- 
licious figs, fresh herbs, strewed with snow, 
anchovies, and eggs, were ranged small 
cups of diluted wine sparingly mixed with 
honey. As these were placed on the table, 


young slaves bore round to each of the 
five guests (for there were no more) the 
silver basin of perfumed water, and nap- 
kins edged with a purple fringe. But the 
sedile ostentatiously drew forth his own 
napkin, which was not, indeed, of so fine 
a linen, but in which the fringe was twice 


as broad, and wiped his hands with the 


parade of a man who felt he was calling 
for admiration. 

«A splendid mappa that of yours,’ said 
Clodius: ‘why, the fringe is as broad as 
a girdle.’ 

‘A trifle, my Clodius; a trifle! They 
tell me this stripe is the latest fashion at 


Rome: but Glaucus attends to these 
things more than J.’ 

« Be propitious, O Bacchus!” said Glau- 
cus, inclining reverentially to a beau- 
tiful image of the god placed in the centre 


of the table, at the corners of which stood 


the Lares and the saltholders. The guests 


followed the prayer, and then, sprinkling 
the wine on the table, they performed the 
wonted libation. 

« This over, the convivialists reclined 
themselves on the couches, and the busi- 


ness of the hour commenced. 


‘May this cup be my last, said the 


young Sallust, as the table, cleared of its 
first stimulants, was now loaded with the 
substantial part of the entertainments, and 
the ministering slave poured forth to him 
a brimming cyathus. ‘ May this cup be 


my last, but it is the best wine I have 
drunk at Pompeii!’ 


‘ Bring hither the amphora,’ said Glau- 
cus, and read its date and its character.’ 
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The slave hastened to inform the y 
that the scroll fastened to the cork beto- 
kened its birth from Chios, aud its age 
a ripe fifty years. 

* How deliciously the snow has cooled 
it,’ said Pansa ; ‘it is just enough.’ 

‘It is like the experience of a man who 
has cooled his pleasures sufficiently to give 
them a double zest,’ exclaimed Sallust. 

‘It is like a woman’s.’ ‘ No,’ added 
Glaucus, ‘it cools but to inflame the 
more.’ 

‘ When is our next wild beast fight ” 
said Clodius to Pansa. 

«It stands fixed for the ninth ide of 
August,’ answered Pansa, ‘on the day 
after the Vulcanalia: we have a most 
lovely young lion for the occasion.” 

* Whom shall we get for him to eat ?” 
asked Clodius, 

« Alas! there is a great scarcity of cri- 
minals, You must positively find some 
innocent or other to condemn to the lion, 
Pansa.’ 


‘ Indeed, I have thought very seriously 


about it of late,’ replied the zdile, gravely. 
‘It was a most infamous law that which 
forbade us to send our own slaves to the 
wild beasts. Not to let us do what we 
like with our own, that’s what I call an 
infringement on property itself.’ 

¢ Not so in the good old days of the re- 
public,’ sighed Sallust. 

* And then, this pretended mercy to the 
slaves is such a disappointment to the 
poor people. How they do love to see a 
good tough battle between a man and a 
lion ; and all this innocent pleasure they 
may lose, (if the gods don’t send us a good 
criminal soon,) !rom this cursed law.’ 

« What can be worse policy,’ said Clo- 
dius sententiously, ‘than to interfere with 


the manly amusements of the people ?* 
‘ Well, thank Jupiter and the Fates, 


we have no Nero at present,’ said Sallust. 


‘ He was, indeed, a tyrant; he shut up 
our amphitheatre for ten years,’ 

« I wonder it did not create a rebellion,’ 
said Sallust. 

«It very nearly did,’ returned Pansa, 
with his mouth full of wild boar. Here 


the conversation was interrupted for a 


moment by a flourish of flutes, and two 


slaves entered with a single dish. 

* Ah, what delicacy hast thou in store 
for us now, my Glaucus?’ cried the young 
Sallust, with sparkling eyes. 

Sallust was only twenty-four, but he 


had no pleasure in life like eating—per- 
haps he had exhausted all the others— 


~ had he some talent, and an excellent 
eart—as far as it went. 
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. *I know its face, by Pollux!’ cried 
Pansa: ‘it isan Ambracian kid. Ho!’ 
(snapping his fingers, an usual signal to 
the slaves, ) ‘ we must prepare a new liba- 
tion in honour to the new-comer.’ 

‘J had hoped,’ said Glaucus, in a me- 
lancholy tone, ‘to have procured you 
some oysters from Britain ; but the winds 
that were so cruel to Cesar have forbid 
us the oysters.’ 

‘Are they in truth so delicious?’ 
asked Lepidus, loosening to a yet more 
luxurious ease his ungirdled tunic. 

‘Why, in truth, I suspect it is the 
distance that gives the flavour; they want 
the richness of the Brundusium oyster. 
But at Rome, no supper is complete 
without them.’ 

‘The poor Britons! There is some 
good in them after all,’ said Sallust ; « they 
produce an oyster.’ 


Having conducted our readers 
through the toils of the banquet, 
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happy we are to have it in our power, 
from the same source, to invigorate 
them with the luxury of the bath. From 
page 131, vol. 1, to the end of the 
chapter, is contained a critical and, 
notwithstanding its minuteness, a most 
entertaining account of that lengthened 
and most important of all operations— 
we scarce know if we can call it alto- 
gether a pleasurable one—in the lives 
of the luxurious Pompeians, contrasted 
also with the more costly and mag- 
nificent ablutions of the voluptuaries 
of Rome. The records of the Roman 
writers have furnished our author with 
the materials for his description of this 
duily process of ablution, which, we 
learn from the testimony of the younger 
Pliny and of others, was a no less favou- 
rite recreation with the inhabitants of 
the Campanian cities, than Homer 
describes it to have been with their 
Grecian progenitors— 


Ais) Dnuiv Baio vs ian, xibugio vt, Xoeoi Tt, 
“Eluara o’sknuold, Aorred vs Segue, xa svi.” 
To dress, to dance, to sing, our sole delight, 

The feast or bath by day, and love by night.t 


The therme or baths of Pompeii, 
though not so magnificent as those of 
imperial Rome—which Seneca informs 
ust were sometimes paved with precious 
stones, and even, as Statius declares in 
his poem upon the baths of Claudius 
Etruscus, the steward of the emperor 
Claudius, had pipes and cisterns of sil- 
ver—were nevertheless sufficiently rich 
and beautiful, as the excavations made 
in 1824 fully prove, handsomely deco- 
rated with bassi relievi and frescos, and 
furnished with elegantly shaped and 
richly ornamented braziers and couches 
of bronze. We will enter by the prin- 
cipal porch, which is in the strada 
Felice. See that man who sits at the 
wing of the portico—he is the keeper 
of the baths, and the two boxes be- 
fore him are, one for the money he 
receives, and the other for the tickets 
he gives in exchange. Ye gods! how 
crowded are the seats with persons of 
every rank and age—there is not room 
for us to sit down—well, let us mingle 
amongst those who are walking briskly 
up and down, as the physicians have 
prescribed for them, or loiter about, 


* Odyss. 3. v. 248. 


reading the notices of games, shows, 
and sales, that are painted on the pil- 
lars—Hah! what is this? a spectacle 
in the amphitheatre, by Pollux—they 
have got a present of a fine young lion, 
but it seems there is no criminal to 
fight him ; the worthy cits are all agog 
on the subject—let us listen, 


‘For my part,’ said one jolly looking 
man, who was a goldsmith, ‘I think the 
emperor, if he is as good as they say, 
might have sent us a Jew.’ 

‘ Why not take one of the new sect of 
Nazarenes?’ said a philosopher, ‘I am 
not cruel——but an atheist, one who denies 
Jupiter himself, deserves no mercy.’ 

‘I care not how many gods a man 
likes to believe in,’ said the jeweller, ‘ but 
to deny all gods is something monstrous.’ 

‘Yet I fancy,’ said Glaucus, ‘ that 
these people are not absolutely atheists. 
I am told they believe in a God—nay, in 
a future state.’ 

‘ Quite a mistake, my dear Glaucus," 
said the philosopher, ‘I have conferred 
with them—they laughed in my face 
when I talked of Pluto and Hades.’ 

*O ye gods!’ exclaimed the goldsmith 


+ Pope’s Odyss. book 8th, 1. 285. 


¢ Bpist. 86. Lib. 33. Cap. 12. 
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in horror, are there any of these wretches 
in Pompeii?’ 

«I know there are a few—but they 
meet so privately, that it is impossible to 
discover who they are.’ 

* As Glaucus turned away a sculptor, 
who was a great enthusiast in his art, 
looked after him admiringly. 

« Ah? said he, ‘if we could get Aim on 
the arena—there would be a model for 
you! what limbs! what a head ! he ought 
to have been a gladiator! A subject— 
a subject—worthy of our art! Why don’t 
they give him to the lion ?’ 

« Meanwhile Fulvius the Roman poet, 
whom his contemporaries declared im- 
mortal, and who, but for this history, 
would never have been heard of in our 
neglectful age, came eagerly up to Glau- 
cus : 

«Oh! my Athenian, my Glaucus, you 
have come to hear my ode. That is in- 
deed an honour ; you, a Greek—-to whom 
the very language of common life is 
poetry. How I thank you! It is buta 
trifle ; but if I secure your approbation— 
perhaps I may get an introduction to 
Titus. O Glaucus! a poet without a 
patron is an amphora without a label; 
the wine may be good, but nobody will 
laud it!—And what says Pythagoras, 
*< frankincense to the gods—but praise to 
man.” A patron, then, is the poet’s 
priest; he procures him the incense, and 
procures him his believers.’ 

« But all Pompeii is your patron, and 
every portico an altar in your praise.’ 

‘Ah! the poor Pompeians are very 
civil—they love to honor merit. But 
they are only the inhabitants of a petty 
town—spero meliora! shall we within ?” 

‘ Certainly; we lose time till we hear 
your poem.’ 

‘ At this instant there was a rush of 
some twenty persons from the baths into 
the portico; and a slave stationed at the 
door of asmall corridor, now admitted the 
poet, Glaucus, Clodius, and a troop of 
the bard’s other friends, into the passage. 

‘A poor place this compared with the 
Roman therme!’ said Lepidus disdain- 
fully. 

« Yet is there some taste in the ceiling,’ 
said Glaucus, who was in a mood to be 
pleased with everything; pointing to the 
stars which studded the roof. 

‘ Lepidus shrugged his shoulders, but 
was too languid to reply. 

‘ They now entered a somewhat spa- 
cious chamber, which served for the pur- 
poses of the apoditerium, (that is, a place 
where the bathers prepared themselves 


for their luxurious ablutions.) The 
vaulted ceiling was raised from a cor- 
nice, glowingly coloured with motley and 
grotesque paintings; the ceiling itself 
was pannelled in white compartments 
bordered with rich crimson: the unsullied 
and shining floor was paved with white 
mosaics, and along the walls were ranged 
benches for the accommodation of the 
loiterers. This chamber did not possess 
the numerous and spacious windows 
which Vitruvius attributes to his more 
magnificent frigidarium. The Pom- 
peians, as all the southern Italians, were 
fond of banishing the light of their sultry 
skies, and combined in their voluptuous 
associations the idea of luxury with dark- 
ness. Two windows of glass alone ad- 
mitted the soft and shaded ray ; and the 
compartment in which one of these case- 
ments was placed, was adorned with a 
large relief of the destruction of the 
Titans, 

‘In this apartment Fulvius seated 
himself with a magisterial air, and his 
audience gathering round him, encou- 
raged him to commence his recital. 

‘ The poet did not require much pres- 
sing. He drew forth from his vest a roll 
of papyrus, and after hemming three 
times, as much to command silence, as to 
clear his voice, he began that wonderful 
ode, of which, to the great mortification 
of the author of this history, no single 
verse can be discovered. 

‘ By the plaudits he received, it was 
doubtless worthy of his fame; and Glau- 
cus was the only listener who did not 
find it excel the best odes of Horace. 

‘ The poem concluded, those who took 
only the cold bath, began to undress ; 
they suspended their garments on hooks 
fastened in the wall, and receiving accor- 
ding to their condition, either from their 
own slaves, or those of the therma, a 
loose robe, withdrew into that graceful 
and circular building, which yet exists, 
to shame the unlaving posterity of the 
south. 

¢ The more luxurious departed by ano- 
ther door to the tepidarium, a place which 
was heated to a voluptuous warmth, 
partly by a moveable fireplace, principally 
by a suspended pavement, beneath which 
was conducted the caloric of the laconi- 
cum. 

‘ Here this portion of the intended 
bathers, after unrobing themselves, re- 
mained for some time enjoying the arti- 
ficial warmth of the luxurious air. And 
this room, as befitted its important rank 
in the long process of ablution, was more 
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richly and elaborately decorated than the 
rest; the arched roof was beautifully 
carved, and painted ; the windows above, 
of ground glass, admitted but wandering 
and uncertain rays; below the massive 
cornices were rows of figures in massive 
and bold relief; the walls glowed with 
crimson, the pavement was skilfully tes- 
selated in white mosaics. Here the habi- 
tuated bathers, men who bathed seven 
times a day, would remain in a state of 
enervate and speechless lassitude, either 
before, or (mostly) after the water-bath ; 
and many of these victims of the pursuit 
of health, turned their listless eyes on the 
new comers, recognising their friends with 
a nod, but dreading the fatigue of con- 
versation. 

«From this place the party again 
diverged, according to their several fan- 
cies, some to the sudatorium, which an- 
swered the purpose of our vapour-baths, 
and from thence to the warm-bath itself; 
those more accustomed to exercise, and 
capable of dispensing with so cheap a 
purchase of fatigue, resorted at once to 
the calidarium, or water-bath.’ 

Let us now accompany Lepidus 
through the whole process of ablution. 

* Being then gradually warmed in the 
tepidarium, which has just been described, 
the delicate steps of the Pompeian ele- 
gant were conducted to the sudatorium. 
Here let the reader depict to himself the 
gradual process of the vapour-bath, ac- 
companied by an exhalation of spicy per- 
fumes. After our bather had undergone 
this operation, he was seized by his slaves, 
who always awaited him at the baths, 
and the dews of heat were removed by a 
kind of scraper. Thence, somewhat 
cooled, he passed into the water-bath, 
over which fresh perfumes were profusely 
scattered, and on emerging from the op- 
posite part of the room, a cooling shower 
played over his head and form. Then 
wrapping himself in a light robe, he re- 
turned once more to the tepidarium, 
where he found Glaucus, who had not 
encountered the sudatorium; and now, 
the main delight and extravagance of the 
bath commenced: their slaves anointed 
the bathers from vials of gold, of alabas- 
ter, or of chrystal, studded with pro- 
fusest gems, and containing the rarest 
unguents gathered from all — of 
the world, while soft music played in an 
adjacent chamber, and such as used the 
bath in moderation, refreshed and restored 
7 the grateful ceremony, conversed with 

the zest and freshness of rejuvenated 
life. . 
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* Blest be he who invented baths!’ 
said Glaucus, stretching himself along 
one of those bronze seats (then covered 
with soft cushions,) which the visiter to 
Pompeii sees at this day in that same 
tepidarium : ‘ Whether he were Hercules, 
or Bacchus, he deserved deification.’ 

* But tell me,’ said a corpulent eiti- 
zen, who was groaning and wheezing 
under the operation of being rubbed 
down,’ tell me, O Glaucus—evil chance 
to thy hands, O slave, why so rough? 
tell me—ugh! ugh! are the baths at 
Rome really so magnificent? Glaucus 
turned, and recognized Diomed, though 
not without some difficulty, so red and 
so inflamed were the good man’s cheeks 
by the sudatory, and the scraping, he 
had so lately undergone, ‘I fancy they 
must be a great deal finer than these. 
Eh?’ 

‘ Suppressing a smile, Glaucus replied, 

‘ Imagine all Pompeii converted into 
baths, and you would then form a notion 
of the size of the imperial therme of 
Rome. But a notion of the size only. 
Imagine every entertainment for mind 
and body, enumerate all the gymnastic 
games our fathers invented, repent all the 
books Italy and Greece have produced— 
suppose places for all these games, admi- 
rers for all these works—add to this, 
baths of the vastest size, the most com- 
plicated construction, intersperse the 
whole with gardens, with theatres, with 
porticos, with schools—suppose, in one 
word, a city of the gods, composed but 
of palaces and public edifices, and you 
may form some faint idea of the glories 
of the great baths of Rome. 

‘Per Hercle!’ said Diomed, opening 
his eyes, ‘why it would take a man’s 
whole life to bathe.’ 

‘ At Rome, it often does so,’ replied 
Glaucus, gravely. ‘ There are many who 
live only at the baths. They repair 
there the first hour in which they are 
opened, and remain till that in which they 
are closed. They seem as if they knew 
nothing of the rest of Rome, as if they 
despised all other existence.’ 

‘ Per Hercle!’ 

‘ Even those who bathe only thrice a 
day, contrive to consume their lives in 
the occupation ; they take their exercise 
in the tennis court or the porticos, to 
prepare them for the first bath; they 
lounge into the theatre to refresh them- 
selves after it; they take their prandium 
under the trees, and think over their 
second bath ; by the time it is prepared, 
the prandium is digested; fromthe second 
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bath, they stroll into one of the peristyles 
to hear some new poet recite; or into the 
library to sleep over an old one. Then 
comes the supper, which they still con- 
sider but a part of the bath; and then a 
third time they bathe again, as the best 
place to converse with their friends.’ 

‘ Per Hercle! but we have their imi- 
tators at Pompeii.’ 

+ Yes, and without their excuse. The 
magnificent voluptuaries of the Roman 
baths are happy; they see nothing but 
gorgeousness and splendour; they visit not 
the squalid parts of the city; they know 
not that there is poverty in the world; 
all nature smiles for them, and her only 
frown is the last one, which sends them 
to bathe in Cocytus. Believe me, they 
are your only true philosophers.’ 

‘ While Glaucus was thus conversing, 
Lepidus with closed eyes, and scarce per- 
ceptible breath, was undergoing all the 
mystic operations, not one of which he 
ever suffered his attendants to omit. 
After the perfumes and the unguents, 
they scattered over him the luxurious 
powder which prevented any farther ac- 
cession of heat, and this being rubbed 
away by the smooth surface of the pumice, 
he began to indue not the garments he 
had put off, but those more festive ones 
termed ‘the synthesis,’ with which the 
Romans marked their respect for the 
coming ceremony of supper, if rather, 
from its hour, (three o'clock in our mea- 
surement of time,) it might not be more 
fitly denominated dinner. This done, he 
at length opened his eyes, and gave signs 
of returning life. 

‘ At the same time too, Sallust beto- 
kened by a long yawn the evidence of 
existence.’ 
™ «It is supper-time,’ said the epicure; 
¢ you Glaucus and Lepidus come and sup 
with me.’ 

* Recollect you are all three engaged 
to my house this week,’ cried Diomed, 
who was mighty proud of the acquain- 
tance of men of fashion. 

‘ Ah, ah! we recollect,’ said Sallust, 
‘the seat of memory, my Diomed, is 
certainly in the stomach,’ 

‘ Passing now once again into the 
cooler air, and so into the street, our 
gallants of that day concluded the cere- 
mony of a Pompeian bath.’ 


Nydia, the fair Jower-girl of Thes- 
saly, is a beautiful and a touching con- 
ception, and one in admirable accord- 
ance with the classic shores of southern 
Italy. “ Eheu practeritos,” it brings to 
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our recollection the hours when we 
wandered, with a full heart and enrap- 
tured eye, amidst the purple vineyards 
of Campania, and by the strand of 
Baiz, thronged with the time-rent 
villas and crumbling fanes—the memory 
of a mighty age that is passed, when 
some gentle child, with eyes bright as 
her own sunny skies, offered us the 
fair flowers of a lovely, yet desolated 
land. Naples has many a Nydia to 
this day ; but the Nydia before us is a 
creature invested with a tenfold in- 
terest—blind, and a slave, filled with 
the ardent and irrepressible feelings of 
a child, with all the sensibilities, the 
love, the jealousy of a woman. Un- 
happy in her galling servitude, unhappy 
in her ill-placed affection, struggling 
between the dictates of a noble heart, 
which prompts her to secure the hap- 
piness of him she loves at the expense 
of her own, and the suggestions of a 
frenzied passion, which urges her to 
sacrifice all to the flame that consumes 
her. We will give the author's touch- 
ing picture of Nydia as she interrupts 
the enamoured soliloquy of Glaucus, 
who had at length discovered the long- 
sought idol of his dreams. 


«At that moment a shadow darkened 
the threshold of the chamber, and a young 
female, still half a child in years, broke 
upon his solitude. She was dressed simply 
in a white tunic, which reached from the 
neck to the ancles; under her arm she 
bore a basket of flowers, and in her other 
hand she held a bronze water vase: her 
features were more formed than exactly 
became her years, yet they were soft and 
feminine in their outline, and without being 
beautiful in themselves, they were almost 
made so by their beauty of expression ; 
there was something ineffably gentle, and 
you would say patient, in her aspect; a 
look of resigned sorrow, of tranquil en- 
durance had banished the smile, but not 
the sweetness, from ber lips; something 
timid and cautious in her step, something 
wandering in her eyes, led you to suspect 
the affliction which she had suffered from 
her birth—sheé was blind ; but in the orbs 
themselves there was no visible defect ; 
their melancholy and subdued light was 
clear, cloudless, and serene. 

‘They tell me that Glaucus is here,’ 
said she ; ‘may I come in ?” 

«Ah, my Nydia,’ said the Greek, ‘is 
that you? I knew you would not neglect 
my invitation.’ 
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*Glaucus did but justice to himself,’ 
answered Nydia, with a blush; ‘for he 
has always been kind to the poor blind 

irl.’ 
* Who could be otherwise ?’ said Glau- 
cus, tenderly, and in the voice of a com- 
passionate brother. 

Nydia sighed and paused before she 
resumed, without replying to his remark. 
© You have but lately returned ?” 

¢ This is the sixth sun that hath shone 
upon me at Pompeii.’ 

¢ And you are well? Ah, I need not 
ask ; for who that sees the earth, which 
they tell me is so beautiful, can be ill ?” 

*I am well—and you, Nydia? How 
you have grown! Next year you will 
be thinking of what answer we shall 
make your lovers.’ 

« A second blush passed over the cheek 
of Nydia; but this time she frowned as 
she blushed. 

‘I have brought you some flowers,’ 
said she, without replying to a remark 
that she seemed to resent; and feeling 
about the room till she found the table 
that stood by Glaucus, she laid the basket 
upon it: ‘they are poor, but they are 
fresh gathered.’ 

* They might come from Flora herself,’ 
said he, kindly; and I renew again my 
vow to the Graces, that I will wear no 
other garlands while thy hands can weave 
me such as these.’ 

‘ And how find you the flowers in your 
viridarium? Are they thriving ?” 

* Wonderfully so; the Lares themselves 
must have tended them.’ 

‘Ah, now you give me pleasure; for I 
came, as often as I could steal leisure, to 
water and tend them in your absence.’ 

‘ How shail I thank thee, fair Nydia ?” 
said the Greek; ‘ Glaucus little dreamed 
that he left one memory so watchful over 
his favourites at Pompeii.’ 

‘The hand of the child trembled, and 
her breast heaved beneath her tunic, She 
turned round in embarrassment. ‘ The 
sun is hot for the poor flowers,’ said she, 
‘today, and they will miss me; for I have 
been ill lately, and it is nine days since I 
visited them.’ 

«lll, Nydia! yet your cheek has more 
colour that it had last year.’ 

‘Iam often ailing,’ said the blind girl 
touchingly ; ‘and as I grow up, | grieve 
more that Iam blind. But now to the 
flowers!’ So saying, she made a slight 
reverence with her head, and passing 
into the viridarium, busied herself with 
watering the flowers. 

* Poor Nydia,’ thought Glaucus, gazing 
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on her; ‘thine is a hard doom. Thou 
seest not the earth, nor the sun, nor the 
ocean, nor the stars; above all, thou 
canst not behold Ione.’ 


There is a sweet song, in which the 
poor girl endeavours to give expression 
to the state of her sad feelings, as she 
typifies her own humble and unrequited 

evotion and the fondly-returned love 
of the happy Ione. The touching 
sadness of its cadences, the graceful 
and unostentatious simplicity of its 
style, render it, to our taste, one of the 
best executed in the work. 


‘ NYDIA’S LOVE-SONG. 


‘ The wind and the beam loved the rose, 
And the rose loved one; 

For who recks the wind where it blows ? 
Or loves not the sun ? 


‘None knew where the humble wind 
stole, 
Poor sport of the skies— 
None dreamt that the wind had a soul 
In its mournful sighs. 


« Oh, happy beam ! how canst thou prove 
That bright love of thine? 

In thy light is the proof of thy love— 
Thou hast but to shine ! 


¢ How its love can the wind reveal ? 
Unwelcome its sigh 

Mute, mute to its rose let it steal— 
Its proof is—to die.’ 


Mr. Bulwer certainly possesses much 
of poetic fervor,and the true imaginative 
spirit from which poets are moulded. 
We believe, indeed, his first essays 
were rythmical, and not sania, 
still he is not yet a poet. His faults 
are more of excess than of deficiency ; 
they proceed rather from inexpertness 
in the disposition of imagery that is 
too abundant, and of thoughts and 
language that flow in upon him too 
fast for arrangement, than from want 
of sentiments, or strength, or justness 
of feeling and conception. Besides, 
there is in his poetry an affectation 
of its classic original that  ren- 
ders it occasionaly stiff and un- 
graceful. Practice would, we doubt 
not, do much to improve his style, 
give harmonious flow to his versifica- 
tion, and teach him to methodize 
and arrange ‘the crowd of ideas that 
render his poetry painfully complex to 
the readers. Still we know not how 
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to wish that he should apply himself 
to the subject at the risk of deserting 
the paths of a literature in which he 
occupies so much more conspicuous a 
station. He can well dispense with 
the poet’s bays who has achieved a 
reputation so honourable as a prose 
writer. 

Some of the effusions interspersed 
through the volumes, possess very 
considerable merit—* The Song of 
Glaucus,” “ The Evening Hymn of 
the Flowers,” “An Anacreontic,” &c. 
From amongst them we select the 
following :— 


*BACCHIC HYMN TO THE IMAGE OF DEATH. 


‘Thou art in the land of the shadowy 
host, 
Thou that didst drink and love; 
By the solemn river, a gliding ghost, 
But thy thought is ours above! 
If memory yet can fly 
Back to the golden sky, 
And mourn the pleasures lost ! 
By the ruined hall these flowers we lay, 
Where thy soul once held its palace, 
When the rose to thy scent and sight 
was gay, 
And the smile was in the chalice, 
And the cithara’s silver voice 
Could bid thy heart rejoice, 
When night eclipsed the day. 


Death, death, is the gloomy shore, 
Where we all sail ; 

Soft, soft, thou gliding oar, 
Blow soft, sweet gale : 

Chain with bright wreaths the hours, 
Victims if all, 

Ever, mid song and flowers, 
Victims should fall ! 

Since life’s so short, we'll live to laugh ; 
Ah, wherefore waste a minute ! 

If youth’s the cup we yet can quaff, 
Be love the pear] within it. 


Thou art welcome, guest of gloom, 
From the far and fearful sea ! 
When the last rose sheds its bloom, 
Our board shall be spread with thee. 
All hail, dark guest ! 
Who hath so fair a plea, 
Our welcome guest to be, 
As thou whose solemn hall 
At last shall feast us all, 
In the dim and dismal coast ? 
Long yet be we the host, 
And thou, Dead Shadow, thou, 
All joyless though thy brow, 
Thou—but our passing Guest.’ 
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Climate, and origin, and locality, are 
the great ingredients in the formation 
of national character; so far, there- 
fore, as these causes are unchanging, 
so far will the character they produce 
be in all ages identical, and the present 
age of any nation will afford us a just 
model of that which is past. Mr. Bul- 
wer felt the force of the inference, and 
has not failed to use it; he has ac- 
cordingly, in the depiction of the 
Greco-Italians of the first century, 
their pursuits and habits of life, drawn 
less upon the stores of his own imagi- 
fation than on the traces of the origi- 
nal types, that, by an intelligent ex- 
aminer, may still be observed amongst 
their posterity. We could, however, 
have wished that he had still more 
largely availed himself of the advan- 
tages thus afforded to him, that he had 
more vividly and oftener presented to 
his readers that most dramatic and pictu- 
resque of all Italian characters. The 
picture so drawn, would, we feel no 
doubt, have been the most consonant 
to the truth, and would possess a force 
and reality, which those who have con- 
templated the Neapolitans of the pre- 
sent day, would know well how to 
value. The same strange mixture of 
listlessness and animation, of idleness 
of body and activity of mind—of light- 
ness of heart and malignity of dark 
passion—of cowardliness and vain 
glory was, no doubt, to be found 
amongst the past as the present race. 

We will extract a few pages, which 
in some degree illustrate these obser- 
vations, and will moreover, we feel 
confident, win the suffrages of all men 
of the fancy, as well as flatter their 
vanity by presenting to their view the 
antiquity of their classical diversion. 
The haunt of the gladiators—the Al- 
satia of ancient Pompeii, and the 
scenes which took place within it, are 
thus described, Vol. I. p. 177. 

“« It was a large room that opened at 
once on the confined and crowded lane 
Before the threshold were a group of men, 
whose iron and well-strung muscles, 
whose short and herculean necks, whose 
hardy and reckless countenances indi- 
cated the champions of the arena. Ona 
shelf without the shop, were ranged jars 
of wine and oil, and right over this was 
inserted in the wall a coarse painting, 
which exhibited gladiators drinking, so 
ancient and so venerable is the custom of 
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signs! Within the room were placed 
several small tables, arranged somewhat 
in the modern fashion of ‘ boxes,’ and 
round these were seated several knots of 
men, some drinking, some playing at 
dice, some at that more skilful game 
called ‘ duodecim scripte,’ which certain 
of the blundering learned have mistaken 
for chess, though it rather, perhaps, re- 
sembled backgammon of the two, and was 
usually, though not always, played by the 
assistance of dice. The hour was in the 
early forenoon, and nothing better, per- 
haps, than that unseasonable time itself 
denoted the habitual indolence of these 
tavern loungers. Yet, despite the situa- 
tion of the house, and the character of 
its inmates, it indicated none of that 
sordid squalor that would have charac- 
terized a similar haunt in a modern city. 
The gay disposition of all the Pompeians, 
who sought, at least, to gratify the sense 
where they neglected the mind, was 
typified by the gaudy colours that deco- 
rated the walls, and the shapes, fantastic 
though not inelegant, in which the 
lamps, the drinking cups, the commonest 
household utensils were wrought. 

«By Pollux,’ said one of the gladia- 
tors, as he leant against the wall of the 
threshold, ‘ the wine thou sellest us, old 
Silenus,’ and as he spoke he slapped a 
portly personage on the back, ‘ is enough 
to thin the best blood in one’s veins,’ 

* None of thy scurrilous blusterings with 
me,’ growled the gigantic landlord, in 
the gentle semi-roar of an _ insulted 
tiger, ‘my wine is good enough for a 
carcase Which shall so soon soak the dust 
of the Spoliarium.’ 

« Croakest thou thus, old raven,’ re- 
turned the gladiator scornfully, ¢ thou 
shalt live to hang thyself with despite, 
when thou seest me win the palm- 
crown; and when I get the purse at the 
Amphitheatre, as I certainly shall, my 
first vow to Hercules shall be to for- 
swear thee and thy vile potations ever- 
more. 

‘ Hear to him—hear to this modest 
Pyrgopolinices! He hus certainly served 
under Bombochides Cluninstaridysar. 
chides,’ cried the host, « Sporus, Niger, 
Tetraides, he declares he shall win the 
purse from you. Why, by the gods, 
each of your muscles is strong enough to 
stifle all his body, or I know nothing of 
the arena.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the gladiator, colouring 
with rising fury, ‘our lanista would 
tell a different story.’ 

¢ What story could he tell against 
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me, vain Lydon ?’ sdid Tetraides, frown- 
ing. 

Sor me, who have conquered in 
fifteen fights,’ said the gigantic Niger, 
stalking up to the gladiator. 

«Or me,’ grunted Sporus, with eyes 
of fire. 

‘ Tush! said Lydon, folding his 
arms, and regarding his rivals with a 
reckless air of defiance. ‘ The time of 
trial will soon come ; keep your valour 
till then. ’ 

‘ Ay, do,’ said the surly host ; ‘ and 
if [press down my thumb to save you, 
may the Fates cut my thread.’ 

‘ Your rope, you mean,’ said Lydon, 
sneeringly, ‘here is a sesterce to buy 
one.’ 

“The Titan wine-vender seized the 
hand extended to him, and griped it in so 
stern a vice, that the blood spirted from 
the finger’s ends over the garments of the 
bystanders. They set up a savage laugh. 

‘I will teach thee, young braggart, to 
play the Macedonian with me. I am no 
puny Persian, I warrant thee! What, 
man! have I not fought twenty years in 
the ring, and never lowered my arms 
once? and have I not received the rod 
from the editor’s own hand as a sign of 
victory, and as a grace to retirement on 
my laurels ?—and am I now to be lec- 
tured by a boy?” So saying, he flung 
the hand from him in scorn. 

“ Without changing a muscle, but 
with the same smiling face with which 
he had previously taunted mine host, did 
the gladiator brave the painful grasp he 
had undergone ; but no sooner was his 
hand released, than crouching for one 
moment, as a wild cat crouches, you 
might see his hair bristle on his head and 
beard, and witha fierce and shrill yell, he 
sprang on the throat of the giant, with an 
impetus that threw him, vast and sturdy 
as he was, from his balance; and down, 
with the crash of a falling rock, he fell ; 
while over him fell also his ferocious foe. 

‘Our host, perhaps, had had no need 
of the rope so kindly recommended to 
him by Lydon, had he remained three 
minutes longer in that position; but, 
summoned to his assistance by the noise 
of his fall, a woman, who had hitherto 
kept in an inner apartment, rushed to 
the scene of battle. This new ally was 
in herself a match for the gladiator: she 
was tall, lean, and with arms that could 
give other than soft embraces. In fact, 
the gentle helpmate of Burbo, the wine- 
seller, had, like himself, fought in the 
lists—nay, under the ‘Emperor's eye. 
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And, Burbo himself, Burbo, the uncon- 
quered in the field, according to report, 
now and then yielded the palm to his 
soft Stratonice. This sweet creature no 
sooner saw the imminent peril that 
awaited her worse half, than, without 
other weapons than those with which 
nature had provided her, she darted upon 
the incumbent gladiator, and clasping 
him round the waist with her long and 
snake-like arms, lifted him with a sudden 
wrench from the body of her husband, 
leaving only his hands still clinging to 
the throat of his foe. Meanwhile the 
gladiators lapped, and pampered, and 
glutted upon blood, crowded delightedly 
round the combatants—their nostrils 
distended, their lips grinning, their eyes 
gloatingly fixed on the bloody throat of the 
one, and the indented talons of the other. 

* Habet, (he has got it ;) Azbet,’ cried 
they, with a sort of yell, rubbing their 
nervous hands. 

‘ Non habeo, ye liars, I have not got it,’ 
shouted the host, as with a mighty effort 
he wrenched himself from those deadly 
hands and rose to his feet breathless, 
panting, lacerated, bloody, and fronting 
with reeling eyes, the glaring look and 
grinning teeth of his baffled foe now 
struggling (but struggling with disdain) 
in the gripe of the sturdy amazon. 

* Fair play,’ cried the gladiators, ‘ one 
to one,’ and crowding round Lydon and 
the woman, they separated our pleasing 
host from his courteous guest. 

But Lydon, feeling ashamed at his 
present condition, and endeavouring in 
vain to shake off the grasp of the virago, 
slipped his hand into his girdle, and drew 
forth a short knife. So menacing was 
his look, so brightly gleamed the blade, 
that Stratonice, who was used ouly to the 
fistic method of battle, started back in 
alarm. 

‘ O gods,’ cried she, ‘ the ruffian! he 
has concealed weapons; is that fair? is 
that like a gentleman and a gladiator? 
No indeed, I scorn such fellows!’ With 
that she contemptnously turned her back 
on the gladiator, and hastened to examine 
the condition of her husband. 

But he, as much inured to these con- 
stitutional exercises as an English bull- 
dog is to a contest with a more gentle 
antagonist, had already recovered himself. 
The purple hues receded from the crim- 
son surface of his cheek, the veins of the 
forehead retired into their wonted size. 
He shook himself with a complacent 
grunt, satisfied that he was still alive, and 
then looking at his foe from head to foot 
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with an air of more approbation than he 
had ever bestowed upon him before— 

‘ By Castor,’ said he, ‘thou art a 
stronger fellow than I took thee for, I 
see thou art a man of merit and virtue; 
give me thy hand, my hero.’ 

‘ Jolly old Burbo!’ cried the gladiators 
applaudingly, ‘ stanch to the back bone 
—give him thy hand, Lydon,’ 

‘ Oh, to be sure,’ said the gladiator, 
‘ but now I have tasted his blood I long 
for the whole.’ 

‘ Per Hercle!’ returned my host, quite 
unmoved, ‘that is the true gladiator 
feeling. Pollux! to think what good 
training may make a man; why a beast 
could not be fiercer.’ 

‘A beast! O dullard, we beat the 
beasts hollow,’ cried Tetraides. 

‘ Well, well,’ said Stratronice, who was 
now employed in smoothing her hair and 
adjusting her locks; ‘ If ye are all good 
friends again, I recommend you to be 
quiet and orderly ; for some young noble~ 
men, your patrons and backers, have sent 
to say they will come here to pay you a 
visit—they wish to see you more at their 
ease than at the schools before they make 
up their bets on the great fight at the 
amphitheatre. So they always come to 
my house for that purpose: they know 
we only receive the best gladiators in 
Pompeii—our society is very select, praised 
be the gods.’ 

‘ Yes,’ continued Burbo, drinking off 
a bowl or rather pail of wine, ‘a man 
who has wore my laurels, can only en- 
courage the brave. Lydon, drink, my 
boy; may you have an honorable old age 
like mine.’ 

But that which is, without question, 
the most vigorous conception of the 
author is the character of the Egyptian, 
Arbaces—-to its depiction he has 
brought great and diversified powers 
of mind—great knowledge of human 
nature. It is, in fact, a chef d’eeuvre 
in its way—a being that at the same 
time attracts and appals us, like the 
Mokannah of Moore, claiming our awe 
and admiration for his knowledge and 
wisdom and power, even while we re- 
coil from the man of undivulged crimes, 
the unholy sensualist, and the assassin. 
By the speciousness of metaphysical 
subtleties he endeavoured to bewilder 
the judgment and sap the morality of 
his ward, Apeecides. His fallacious 
reasonings we have not space to detail : 
perhaps, even in the. original, their 
omission would have been well, 
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The humble but heroically-devoted 
band of converts in that early age of 
Christianity presented a theme of too 
strong interest to have escaped the pe- 
netration of our author. The holy 
zea! and noble courage of the scattered 
and persecuted brethren, their stealth 
meetings, and the exposition of their 
pure and beautiful faith, even in the 
midst of the gorgeous hollowness and 
gross impurities of polytheism, form 
not the least attractive scenes in these 
volumes, Olynthus, who, with un- 
wearying ardour, has prosecuted the 
conversion of the young priest Apo- 
cides, prevails upon him to accompany 
him to one of their nightly meet- 
ings. Having threaded a labyrinth of 
lanes, they stop before an humble habi- 
tation. The Nazarene knocks thrice, 
and they are admitted. Thence they 
passed the deserted atrium into an 
inner chamber, at the door of which 
Olynthus knocking said, “ Peace be 
with you!” A voice from within returned, 
“ Peace with whom?” “ The faithful,” 
answers Olynthus, and the door opened; 
twelve or fourteen persons were sitting 
in a semicircle, silent and seemingly 
absorbed in thought, and opposite to a 
crucifix rudely carved in wood. 

« They lifted up their eyes when Olyn- 
thus entered, without speaking; the Na- 
zarene himself, before he accosted them, 
knelt suddenly down, and, by his moving 
lips and his eyes fixed steadfastly on the 
crucifix, Apeecides saw that he prayed in- 
wardly. This rite performed, Olynthus 
turned to the congregation—* Men and 
brethren,’ said he, ‘start not to behold 
amongst you a priest of Isis; he hath so- 
journed with the blind, but the Spirit 
hath fallen on him—he desires to see, to 
hear, and to understand.’ 

«Let him,’ said one of the assembly, 
and Apecides beheld in the speaker a 
man still younger than himself, of a coun- 
tenance equally worn and pallid, of an 
eye which equally spoke of the restless 
and fiery operations of a working mind. 

* Let him,’ repeated a second voice, and 
he who thus spoke was in the prime of 
manhood ; his bronzed skin and Asiatic 
features bespoke him a son of Syria—he 
had been a robber. 

* Let him,’ said a third voice, and the 
priest again turning to regard the speaker, 
saw an old man with a long grey beard, 
whom he recognized as a slave to the 
wealthy Diomed. 

‘ Let him,’ repeated simultaneously the 
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rest—men who, with two exceptions, 
were evidently of the inferior rank, 


Olynthus then expounds the religion 
of the despised Jesus, and proceeds : 


‘ Thou comest amongst us an ex- 
aminer, mayest thou remain a convert ! 
Our religion—you behold it! Yon cross 
our sole image; yon scroll the mysteries 
of our Cere and Eleusis! Our morality? 
it is in our lives!—sinners we have all 
been ; who now can accuse us of crime? 
we have baptized ourselves from the 
past. Think not that this is of us; it is 
of God. Approach, Medon,’ beckoning 
to the old slave, ‘ thou art the sole man 
amongst us who is not free. But in 
heaven the last shall be first: so with us. 
Unfold your scroll, read and explain.’ 


The lecture of Medon is followed 
by a touching scene between the two 
young children of the Assyrian bandit 
and their penitent and regenerated fa- 
ther, who feels, in the innocence of his 
babes, a return to the days of his own 
sinless youth, a pledge of grace and 
purdon in his declining years, Another 
character is introduced in the scene 
which gives to it the stamp, as it were, 
of truth itself, awakening an interest— 
powerful—alinost awful. 


‘It was at this time that an inner 
door opened gently, and a very old man 
entered the chamber, leaning on a staff. 
At his presence the whole congregation 
rose; there was an expression of deep 
affectionate respect upon every counte- 
nance ; and Apeecides gazing on his coun- 
tenance, felt attracted towards him by an 
irresistible sympathy. No man ever 
looked upon that face without love; for 
there had dwelt the smile of the Deity, 
the incarnation of divinest love ;—and 
the glory of the smile had never passed 
away ! 

‘ My children, God be with you!” said 
the old man, stretching his arms; and as 
he spoke the infants ran to his knee. He 
sate down, and they nestled fondling to 
his bosom, It was beautiful to see! that 
mingling of the extremes of life—the 
rivers gushing from their early source— 
the majestic stream gliding to the ocean 
of eternity. As the light of declining 
day seems to mingle earth and heaven, 
making the outline of each scarce visible, 
and blending the harsh mountain tops 
with the sky; even so did the smile of 
that benign old age appear to hallow the 
aspect of those around, to blend together 
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the strong distinctions of varying years, 
and to diffuse over infancy and manhood 
the light of that heaven into which it 
must so soon vanish and be lost. 

‘ Father,’ said Olynthus, ‘thou on 
whose form the miracle of the Redeemer 
worked; thou who wert snatched from 
the grave to become the living witness of 
His mercy and His power; behold! a 
stranger in our meeting, a new lamb ga- 
thered to the fold.’ 

« Let me bless him,’ said the old man; 
the throng gave way. Apecides ap- 
proached him as by instinct; he fell on 
his knees before him—the old man laid 
his hand on the priest’s head, and blessed 
him, but notaloud. As his lips moved, 
his eyes were upturned, and tears—those 
tears that good men only shed in the hope 
of happiness to another—flowed fast down 
his cheeks. 

¢ Thechildren were on either side of the 
convert. His heart was as theirs—he 
had become as one of them—to enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

There is a very fine episode in ano- 
ther portion of the work, in which the 
son of the widow of Judea is again in- 
troduced, and another—the relation by 
Glaucus of Paul preaching at Athens— 
is equally excellent ; we have not, how- 


ever, space to quote them, but shall 
proceed with our brief sketch of the 
story. 


Arbaces entices Ione to his myste- 
rious mansion, and unfolds his love to 
her; she hears him with terror and 
confusion, and at last determines to 
reveal the state of her affections. She 
declares that she loves another. 


* By the gods—by hell, shouted Ar- 
baces, rising to his fullest height— dare 
not tell me that—dare not mock me— 
it is impossible! Whom hast thou seen ? 
whom known? Oh, Ione! it is thy 
woman’s invention; thy woman’s art that 
speaks—thou wouldst gain time: I have 
surprised—I have terrified thee. Do with 
me as thou wilt—say that thou lovest 
not me; but say not that thou lovest 


” 


another ! 

His violence appals the maiden, and 
she bursts into tears. The Egyptian 
approaches, and winds his arms around 
her ; she springs from his embrace. 
In the struggle the letter of Glaucus 
falls from her bosom—Arbaces seizes 
it, and learns the reciprocity of their 
loves. The stings of revenge are 
added to the fires of love, and goad 
him to frenzy; he seizes her again— 
Vou. V. 
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she tears herself from his grasp and 
flies ; once more he holds her in his 
arms—once again she breaks away from 
him, and falls exhausted at the base of 
the column, which supports the head of 
Isis. That instant the Egyptian is 
grasped by the shoulder, and, turning 
round, he beholds the flashing eyes of 
Glaucus, and the pale, worn, but me- 
nacing countenance of Apeecides. 

‘Ha!’ he muttered, as he glared 
from one to the other, ‘ what fury 
hath sent ye hither? 

« Ate,” answered Glaucus, and closes 
with his foe, while her brother watches 
over his insensible sister. At length, 
exhausted with their mutual struggles, 
the antagonists draw back for a moment 
and pause for breath. 


¢O ancient Goddess,’ exclaimed Ar- 
baces, clasping the column, and raising 
his eyes towards the sacred image it sup- 
ported; ‘ protect thy chosen, proclaim 
thy vengeance against this thing of an 
upstart creed, who, with sacrilegious 
violence, profanes thy resting place and 
assails thy servant.’ 

‘ As he spoke, the still and vast features 
of the goddess seemed suddenly to glow 
with life, through the black marble, as 
through a transparent veil, flushed lumi- 
nously a crimson and burning hue— 
around the head played and darted corus- 
cations of livid lightning—the eyes be- 
came like balls of lurid fire, and seemed 
fixed in withering and intolerable wrath 
upon the countenance of the Greek.’ 


Arbaces springs on his foe, who 
awed and panic struck, slips on the 
smooth marble floor, and falls to the 
ground, at this awful instant the earth 
shook with a convulsive throe. 

« A mightier spirit than that of the 
Egyptian was abroad! a_ giant and 
crushing power before which sunk into 
sudden impotence his passion and his 
arts—it awoke, it stirred—that dread 
demon of the earthquake—laughing to 
scorn alike the magic of human guile and 
the malice of human wrath.” 

As the Egyptian stooped above his 
intended victim, the head of the 
goddess fell upon his neck, aud 
stretched him seemingly lifeless On 
the floor, as it were, crushed by the 
divinity whose aid he had invoked ; 
and Glaucus staggering to his feet, bore 
away his mistress in his arms. 

Crushed but not slain, the Egyptian’s 
soul is filled with unconquerable love 
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for Ione, and deep hatred and an un- 
extinguishable desire of vengeance 
against the Grecian who has frustrated 
his hopes, An opportunity of indulg- 
ing his malignant passions, by the 
agency of others, himself unseen, is 
not long in offering itself. Julia, the 
vain daughter of Diomed, unableto gain 
the love of Glaucus, seeks from Ar- 
baces some love philter to effect her 
object. Arbaces procures for her a 


potion, not of love, as he pretends, but 
one which, without arresting life in the 
heart, sears and blasts the brain. 
Nydia steals the phial from beneath 
the pillow of Julia while she sleeps. 
The draught is administered by the 
fond girl, but, alas! the effects mock 
her hopes. A sudden pang shot coldly 
to the heart of Glaucus, and was fol- 
lowed by a wild, confused, dizzy sen- 
sation at the brain, and in a transport 
of frenzy, he rushed forth an abject, 
raving, benighted being. Meantime, 
Arbaces has in vain woven the dark 
web of metaphysical subtleties around 
Apeecides. The priest has become a 
convert to Christianity, and meets his 
guardian in a grove without the city. 
Still smarting under the insult offered 
to his sister, he upbraids the sensualist, 
and threatens to disclose to the world 
the hidden abominations of his life, and 
the juggling mummeries of the priests 
of Isis, “ to make the name of Arbaces 
a mark for the hooting hisses of ex- 
ecration.” The fierce and lurid pas- 
sions of his nation and clime were 
roused within the breast of the Egyp- 
tian ; he cast ahasty glance around— 
none was near—silence and solitude 
tempted him, “ Die then in thy rash- 
ness,” he muttered, and Apcecides, 
pierced to the heart, fell without a 
groan to the earth. At this moment, 
Glaucus, in the height of his paroxysm 
approaches—the Egyptian conceals 
himself, and as the Greek bends over 
the body of the murdered priest, he 
springs forward, and striking him to 
the ground, shouts, “ Ho! citizens, 
ho!—help me!—ran hither, hither! 
A murder—a murder before your very 
fae! Help, or the murderer escapes.” 
The wretched Glaucus is seized by 
those whom the cries of Arbaces 
brought to the place, is condemned 
as the murderer of the brother of his 
beloved, and accorded but one small 


chanee of life, to vanquish with his 
stylus the lion in the amphitheatre. 
Pass we over the remorse and despair 
of Nydia, the anguish of Ione, the 
sorrow of some few, and the surprise 
ofall. The day for the games arrives, 
and the beautiful and spacious amphi- 
theatre, which is to be seen to this 
day in almost uninjured perfection, was 
crowded with the gay, the high-born, 
and the wealthy—magistrates, senators, 


knights and citizens. The combats of 
the gladiators with the sword, the 
cestus, the spear, and the net, are 
detailed with great vigour, accuracy, 
and dramatic power. These at length 
are finished, and Glaucus is led into 


the arena to engage his fearful ane 
tagonist, 

¢ And now, when the Greek saw the 
eyes of thousands and tens of thousands 
upon him, he no longer felt that he was 
mortal. All evidence of fear, all fear it- 
self, was gone. A red and haughty flush 
spread over the paleness of his features ; 
he towered aloft to the full of his glo- 
rious stature. In the elastic beauty of 
his limbs and form— in his intent but un- 
frowning brow—in the high disdain and 
indomitable soul which breathed visibly, 
which spake audibly—from his attitude, 
his lip, his eye, he seemed the very incar- 
nation, vivid and incorporeal, of the valour 
of his land—of the divinity of its worship 
—at once a hero and a god,’ 

The lion is released from his den ; 
but, to the unutterable astonishment of 
all, he heeds not the criminal, but, cir- 
cling round the arena, endeavoured to 
leap the parapet and escape, und at last, 
baffled in his attempts, crept into his 
cage with a moan. 

“Take the goad,” cried the editor, 
“Prick him forth, and then close the 
door of the den.” 


But at this moment Sallust rushed 
forward, conducting the priest Calenus, 
pale, haggard, and fresh from the jaws 
of famine. He had witnessed the dark 
deed of blood in the grove, and when 
he demanded wealth as the price of his 
secrecy, Arbaces cast him to perish 
into asubterranean dungeon, whence he 
was liberated by the agency of Nydia. 

‘It is the priest Calenus,’ said the 
pretor gravely: ‘what hast thou to say ?’ 

‘ Arbaces of Egypt is the murderer of 
Apeecides, the priest of Isis. These eyes 
saw him deal the blow. It is from the 
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dungeon in which he plunged me, it is 
from the darkness and horror of a death 
by famine, that the gods have raised me 
to proclaim his crime! Release the Athe- 
nian ; he is innocent.’ 

The tide of popular indignation is 
turned against Arbaces : the multitude 
echo the shoat of Calenus. 

‘It isa god,’ they ery, ‘that inspires 
the holy man. To the lion with the 
Egyptian ! 

Arbaces looked around him in des- 
pair ; his eye caught the strange and 
awful apparition of Vesuvius. 

*‘ Behold, he shouted, with a voice 
of thunder, which stilled the roar of 
the crowd, ‘behold how the gods pro- 
tect the guiltless! The fires of the 
avenging Orcos burst forth against the 
false witness of my accusers.’ The eyes 
of the crowd followed the gesture, and, 
with dismay, they beheld a vast vapour 
shooting from the summit of the moun- 
tain in the form of a gigantic pine-tree. 


«“ There was a dead heart-sunken si- 
lence. Then there arose on high the 
universal shrieks of women: the men 
stared at each other, but were dumb. At 
that moment they felt the earth shake 
beneath their feet; the walls of the theatre 
trembled; and beyond, in the distance, 
they heard the crash of falling roofs; an 
instant more, and the mountain cloud 
seemed to roll towards them, dark and 
rapid, like a torrent; at the same time it 
cast forth from its bosom a shower of 
ashes, mixed with vast fragments of 
burning stones! Over the crushing vines, 
over the desolate streets, over the wide 
amphitheatre itself—far and wide—with 
many a mighty splash in the agitated sea 
—fell that awful shower !” 

This description, of which we have 
given scarcely the outline, is magnifi- 
cent ; that which follows is equally 
powerful, and even more absorbing. 
The panic-struck citizens rush in all di- 
rections through the noonday darkness. 
Glaucus flies to succour Lone, and both, 
under the guidance of the blind Nydia 
—to her feet alone the darkness was no 
thrall—seek the sea, and, after having 
encountered incredible difficulties and 
a thousand heart-rending scenes, they 
at length reach it in safety, and put 
forth on its agitated waters, to await 
the returning light. 

‘ There was no shout from the mariners 
at the dawning light: it had come too 
gradually, and they were too wearied for 
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such sudden bursts of joy; but there was 
a low, deep murmur of thankfulness amidst 
those watchers of the long night. They 
looked at each other, and smiled; they 
took heart; they felt once more that there 
was a world around and a God above 
them ; and in the feeling that the worst 
was passed, the over-wearied ones turned 
round, and fell placidly to sleep... .. 

‘In the silence of the general sleep, 
Nydia rose gently. She bent over the face 
of Glaucus; she inhaled the deep breath 
of his heavy slumber ; timidly and sadly 
she kissed his heavy brow, his lips; she 
felt for his hand, it was locked in that of 
Ione: she sighed deeply, and her face 
darkened. Again she kissed his brow, and 
with her hair wiped from it the damps of 
night. * May the gods bless you Athe- 
nian,’ she murmured: ‘may you be happy 
with your beloved one! May you some- 
times remember Nydia! Alas, she is of 
no further use on earth.’ 

‘ With these words she turned away. 
Slowly she crept along by the fori, or 
platforms, tu the further side of the vessel, 
and pausing, bent low over the deep. The 
cool spray dashed upwards on her feverish 
brow. ‘It is the kiss of death, she said ; 
‘it is welcome.’ The balmy air played 
through her waving tresses; she put them 
from her face, and raised those eyes—so 
tender, though sightless—to the sky, 
whose soft face she had never seen. 

‘ No, no,’ she said, half musing, and in 
a thoughtful tone, ‘I cannot endure it: 
this jealous exacting love, it shatters my 
whole soul in madness. I might harm 
him again, wretch that Iwas! I have 
saved him—twice saved him — happy, 
happy thought! why not die happy? it 
is the last glad thought I can ever know. 
O sacred sea! I hear thy voice inyitingly ; 
it hath a freshening and joyous call, They 
say that in thy embrace is dishonour, that 
thy victims cross not the fatal Styx. Be 
it so: I would not meet him in the 
shades, for I should meet him still with 
her. Rest, rest, rest-—there is no other 
elysium for a heart like mine !’ 

‘A sailor, half dozing on the deck, 
heard a slight splash on the waters. 
Drowsily he looked up, and behind, as the 
vessel merrily bounded on, he fancied he 
saw something whiteabove the waves, but 
it vanished. He turned round again, and 
dreamed of his home and children. 

‘When the lovers awoke, their first 
thought was of each other, their next 
of Nydia. She was not to be found: 
none had seen her since the night. Every 
crevice of the vessel was searched—there 
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was no trace of her. Mysterious from first 
to last, the blind Thessalian had vanished 
for ever from the living world! They 
guessed her fate in silence; and Glaucus 
and Ione, while they drew nearer to each 
other—feeling each other the world itself 
—forgot their deliverance, und wept as 
fur a departed sister.’ 


Such is the outline of the story con- 
tained in the volumes before us. We 
have extracted from them somewhat 
more largely than is our wont ; but we 
feel sure that we need not offer any 
apology for so doing ; the many excel- 
lencies of the passages we have quoted, 
and the nature of the work itself— 
something better than a romance—a 
work of philosophy and deep erudition 
—have induced us to survey it at this 
length. It is true that the book is not 
free from faults ; but they are such as, 
when weighed with its merits, are 
almost forgotten. Something there 
occasionally is of obscurity in descrip- 
tion, and of pedantry of language ; but 
the difficulty of describing the manners 
and habits of a past and classic age, in a 
great measure accounts for, and excuses 
it. Still we think Mr. Bulwer might 
have avoided those errors in a greater 
degree, and he has the less claim on our 
indulgence that he was himself fully 
aware of the dangers he had to encoun- 
ter. He is somewhat too fond also of 
—os his authorities and interrupting 
the progress of his dialogues—which 
are generally spirited and characteristic 
—to detail, in dry narration, some in- 
formation of customs or habits which 
would have been more pleasingly and 
insensibly developed by the personages 
in the drama. This is the less tolerable 
when he interrupts, for example, 
the sentiment in an anacreontic or 
a light love-song, to tell us that the 
idea is borrowed from Hesiod, or some 
other worthy, whose unpronounceable 
name is a terror to the fairer portion 
of his readers. We would gladly ex- 
cuse him for this, on the score of can- 
dour in acknowledging plagiarism, did 
we not find him occasionally appro- 
priating, without confessing it, the ideas 
of others, For example, vol. I. p. 243. 

“T am as one wno is left alone at a 
banquet, the lights dead and the flowers 
faded,” is palpably the property of 
Moore. 

“* I seem like one who treads alone, 
Some banquet hall deserted, 


Whose ee are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed,” 


We have yet one objection more to 
make to Mr. Bulwer’s style of compo- 
sition—an objection, the weight of 
which he must, from some remarks in 
his preface, be fully aware of: we 
mean the pedantry of constantly in- 
terlarding the dialogues of his charac- 
ters with Greek and Latin expressions. 
We need scarcely—to meet him with 
his own weapons—refer him to a high 
authority of antiquity, in order to show 
that men of taste have long ago re- 
probated this absurdity. 

“ ___. patriis intermiscrere petita 
Verba foris malis, Canusini more bilinguis !” 

Where a word is totally untrans- 
latable, and cannot be supplied by 
paraphrase, then, and then only, is it 
excusable to employ it. In other cases 
it is as pitiuble an affectation to garnish 
an English dialogue with outlandish 
phrases as that which we smile at in 
the poor Indian, who decks his body 
with the tawdry tinsel whose only 
value is, that it was brought from a fur 
country where it was cast valueless 
away. Such words as “murena” and 
“ mappa” and “ prandium,” will be only 
a stumbling-block to many a worthy 
Christian, or turtle-devouring alder- 
man, whose taste lies more in his 
palate than in his pate, and who would 
otherwise have gloated over the au- 
thor’s feasts with undiminished satis- 
faction. We would have Aim, in an 
especial degree, eschew such fopperies ; 
for we tell him, in kindliness and can- 
dour, that he has heretofore been by 
no means free from them. Let him 
leave them to the authorlings of an- 
nuals, who have to trick themselves 
out into consideration: he can well 
spare them; he has too many sterling 
excellencies of thought and composi- 
tion to be beholden to such meretri- 
cious adornment. 

“The last days of Pompeii” is 
however, upon the whole, a work 
of great power, learning and spirit 
—not only a charming novel, but 
still more, a performance of consider- 
able classical research ; and though not 
altogether faultless, as we have said, it 
must be deemed oue of the very few 
successful attempts — Moore’s ‘ Epi- 
curean’ and ‘ Valerius, though the latter 
is too cold and formal, are, perhaps, the 
only others—to give interest and vitality 
to a description of classic manners, 
and a tale of a classic age. It would 
do more, we are convinced, to impress 
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on the minds of youth the peculiarities, 
the pursuits, and the habits of the an- 
cients, than half the cold; stiff, inelegant 
treatises which abound in our schouls, 
learned at first with distaste, and re- 
called in after life with too many dis- 
agreeable associations to win us to fur- 
ther research on the subject. 

Replete with incidents, we are inte- 
rested from the outset, and finally ab- 
sorbed in the fearful issues of the 
story; while so skilfully is the catas- 
trophe of the tale made to harmonize 
with the subsequent discoveries, with 
the skeletons of the unhappy sufferers, 
their positions, their evident professions 
and occupations, at the moment when 
life was arrested, that, romance though 
it be, you are almost cheated into the 
belief of its truath—you well nigh feel 
that the reality is the corroboration 
and the effect of the fiction, rather 
than the cause that produced and sus- 
tained it. Much talent Mr. Bulwer 
has displayed in this his best produc- 
tion, much acquaintance with the stores 
of ancient erudition, much familiarity 
with the scenes of ever beauteous 
Italy ; but he has displayed a know- 
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ledge even beyond all these, a learning 
in that which changes not with years, 
which time and clime can but tinge 
with a shade more sombre or serene, 
not destroy or remodel, the deep and 
dark, and almost inscrutable passions 
of the human heart—the workings of 
that moral machinery which, as no 
hand but that of heaven can build up, 
or control, no eyes but those of heaven- 
vouchsafed genius can scrutinize or 
estimate. We rise from the perusal of 
“The last days of Pompeii,” with the 
conviction, that it fully sustains and 
advances the fame of its author. We 
would sincerely recommend it to all— 
to those who have not visited the scene, 
as conveying, in the most pleasing 
form, one of the best descriptions of 
that interesting monument of antiquity 
that we have ever met with. ‘They 
whose fortunate lot it has been to 
wander in the silent ‘city of the dead, 
will derive from its pages a delight 
that none others can appreciate ; it 
will call to mind the recollections of a 
lovelier land and a more delicious 
clime—the memory of scenes and days 
that are past. 


THE HIBERNIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS—EOURTH NIGHT. 


THE REBELLION OF SILKEN THOMAS—PART SECOND, 


Wuen the princes and Turlogh 
were left alone next night, there was 
little time lost in conversation, as all 
were anxious to hear the remainder of 
Silken Thomas. 

“Come on, Turlogh,” cried Hugh 
Roe, “I am longing to mount the 
breach of Maynooth Castle.” 

“ We will hardly push our siege so 
far to-night, O’Donnell ;” said the 
bard ; “I must first tell you some- 
thing more about the lovers :—where 
did we leave them ?” 

“ Talbot had returned to Artane, 
after the fight at Saleock ;” Henry re- 

lied ; “and I can tell you I look to 
lions of a wedding shortly, now that 
the match has got the consent of all 
parties, and that Ellen Dudley has 
been left unprotected by her father’s 
death. Poor old Paul! I wish you 
had not killed him so soon! he and 


Connor Kelly, were the two best men 
in your story, and here you have cut 
them off for no reason that I can 
divine, unless it be that the knaves 
and traitors of the tale have no longer 
need of their intervention. Parez, 
I'll warrant, will be left to play his 
villainies to the last ; and, as for your 
hero, I hardly think he can continue 
honest much longer.” 

“If Talbot turn loyalist again, I'll 
never forgive him!” exclaimed Art. 

“ He has been ill used,” said Henry ; 
“and if I were in his place, though I 
dont say that I would turn Saxon, I'd 
certainly put Dudley’s daughter and 
the jewels, on board old Paul's swiftest 
bark, and seek a safer home and kinder 
friends elsewhere.” 

Here Hugh broke in. “When I 
had drawn the sword once, I would 
never sheath it till 1 had seen the 
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work done; and if I loved a lady, I 
would rather ask her to share my 
honourable hardships, at the expense 
of her ease, than my iguominious se- 
curity at the cost of my own self- 
esteem ; for neither peril nor distress 
can so afflict a generous mind, as the 
thought that those we love have made 
themselves despicable in their own eyes 
for our sake. But I have no fear for 
the man that said he loved his honour 
better than either life or love: no,— 
Lord Thomas may not have done by 
him as he ought; and by Columb Kill, 
the more the shame and the greater the 
pity ; but Talbot will never turn re- 
creant, of that I am assured. He has 
been to blame in not doing his duty as 
a soldier ought, cheerfully and freely ; 
but in the matter of giving up the 
sword, he played the part of a gallant 
gentleman, and he would be oue with- 
outa heart that could find fault with 
him for his kindly conduct by the 
brave old merchant. I agree with 
Henry, I would fain have known 
somewhat more of Paul Dudley be- 
fore he died ; for, by my faith, he was 
a better man than I even looked to see 
under his faded doublet.” 


THE REBELLION OF SILKEN 


The citizens of Dublin were now less 
obstinate in refusing to give the in- 
surgent forces access to the Castle 
through their gates ; and negociations 
for that purpose were again opened. 
On the evening of the first day of the 
truce that succeeded, Sir John Talbot, 
wrapped in his cloak, passed into the 
city, unobserved among the multitude 
that flocked from all quarters with pro- 
visions for the famished inhabitants, 
for the poorer classes had already suf- 
fered dreadfully from hunger. The 
streets were thronged with gaunt 
crowds, some laughing, some weep- 
ing—mothers and their children, their 
faces smeared with the raw oatmeal 
which they ravened up from the sack 
mouth, tottering upon the causeways ; 
then the rebel soldiery, flushed with 
their success, and insolent in their 
anticipated triumph, shouting and sing- 
ing in the streets, and the disheartened 
loyalists, on the @astle walls, replying 
with faint cheers at intervals, and 
every now and again, the sound of a 
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“ It is one comfort,” said Art, “that 
he died in peace. Dar brighe mo 
vaiste, Turlogh, if you had Jeft him 
to expire with his old heart so full of 
bitterness as it must have been, had he 
not discovered in good time that his 
child was still secure of the pro- 
tection and tender care, from another, 
which she was losing by his own 
death ;—if you had left the worthy 
old man to quit the world so wretch- 
edly, Turlogh, I couid not have slept 
last night, for sorrow on his account, 
and anger against you ?” 

Turlogh shook his head and smiled: 
“ Ah, my Princes,” cried he, “ it lies 
not in me to decree the honour or 
shame, the joy or grief of those whose 
fortunes I have to relate to you. AsI 
have heard the tale I have to tell it; I 
am glad to think that Dudley’s death 
has not been without its alleviation ; 
but if Sir John Talbot do aught to 
merit your censure, I can only lament 
the mishap of a brave gentleman, in 
whom, I hope you all take as great an 
interest us myself ;” so saying, he ad- 
dressed himself to his tale. 


THOMAS—PART SECOND, 


solitary shot against the batteries begun 
in Preston’s Inns, fronting the barbi- 
can, together made a_ bewildering 
hubbub, like the noisesin a dream. 
Talbot treaded the intricate throng, 
with hurrying steps and a beating 
heart. Each pale face that passed 
him seemed like a spectre glaring 
through the twilight; the confused 
noises that surrounded him fell on his 
ear like a general lamentation. When 
he reached Dudley’s-court, doors and 
windows were barred, and all was silent 
as the grave. “ Ah!” he exclaimed, 
“ here is an altered household ; my poor 
Ellen, this shock will have broken her 
heart! but thank God that I bear 
her some comfort ; she will need. it 
now more than ever ;—but, good 
Heaven, they cannot surely have left 
the house !” i cried, as the echoes of 
the heavy knocker died away in the 
silence of the empty court-yard. His 
heart sunk as he listened in vain for 
any indication of reply ; his first idea 
was, that they had perhaps gone to 
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Kilmainham ; but this he rejected, un- 
conscious of any reason, and walked 
with a quick but unsteady step round 
to the garden side. He clambered 
over the wall ; the flowers were 
trampled and tangled, and the place 
did not look like itself. He ran to 
Ellen Dudley’s window ; there was no 
answer to his tap upon the pane. He 
ealled her name ; there was no reply 
but the echo. The thought that all 
had perished of famine then fell upon 
his soul with the coldness of death ; he 
tore open the window and rushed in. 
The chamber was empty, the hall was 
dark and silent—thank God, his first 
fear was groundless; they were all 
gone ; but he dared not ask his heart 
whither, for the presentiment of some 
undefined calamity, admitted nothing 
but suggestions of horror, He opened 
a door, and passed like a sleepwalker 
into the court-yard; then staggered 
out upon the wharf. Here, on the 
shank of a broken anchor, sat an old 
serving-man gazing down the river. 

“Friend! where, in the name of 
God, are they gone ?” cried he, and laid 
his hand upon the man’s shoulder, for 
he felt as if he would drop. 

“Some to Skinner-row for meal, and 
some to the Bridge foot for a sheep,” 
replied the sailor; “we are all dis- 
charged now, since the old master was 
slain at Salcock.” 

“ But his family—his daughter— 
where is she? she has gone to the 
house of some of her father’s friends— 
has she not ?” 

“No, master; she has gone with 
the Archbishop.” 

“ With the Archbishop! what right 
had the Archbishop to take her away ? 
Is not Archbishop Alan with White in 
the Castle ?” 

“ He left the Castle this morning, 
master, for he feared it could not hold 
out against the rebels, now that they 
have got within the city walls; and 
when he came here and found the 
poor young lady almost heartbroken, 
with neither father nor mother, nor any 
friend to -protect her, and the house- 
hold broken up, and she without 
brother or sister :"—— 

“Speak out, Sir! death and per- 
dition! what has Alan dared to do 
with Master Dudley’s daughter ¢” 

“The Archbishop has taken young 
mistress Ellen with him ; and right 
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glad any friend of the house ought to 
be to know she is in such holy kee 

ing. I hope in God's mercy, they will 
be safe in Bristol before to-morrow 
night ; why, Sir, I have been watching 
them here, and praying them ~ good 
passage for the last hour and better.” 
As he spoke he pointed down the river, 
where a bark was dimly visible in the 
— beating out into the open 

ay. 

“ A boat, aboat!” cried Talbot, cast- 
ing off his cloak; “we can overtake 
them, yet! the wind is all against 
them !—traitor priest, you shall not rob 
me! false prelate, 1 will have her back, 
though I break thy crosier for it!— 
Ten Rose nobles for a boat! call 
Connor Kelly; where is the douchal 
a ! [ am raving! Friend, 
or the love of God, help me to geta 
boat ; I will give ten pieces of gold to 
be put on board yonder ship.” 

“They are far beyond the reach of 
pursuit,” replied the man; “no open 
boat could live in the sea that is now 
running on the bar. The Archbishop’s 
bark, that is a stout vessel of an hun- 
dred tons, will have enough to do to 
clear the Bulls.” 

“Eternal curses! and she is to he 
carried off before my eyes! ho, sirrah, 
is the Archbishop’s vessel armed ?” 

“ Better manned and armed than 
any other that has left the port since 
the troubles begun: you may make up 
your mind to let then go where they 
will this bout, master.” 

Talbot stood for a minute silent, with 
clenched hands and a swelling heart, 
gazing blankly at the receding sail; at 
length he demanded, “ Went she with 
her own will?” and then, before the 
man had time to make an answer, burst 
into exclamations of rage against the 
Archbishop. “ She never went with 
her will! Alan has forced her off! 
by Heaven, if he has, I will be avenged, 
ifhe were thrice a bishop!—dog priest!” 
and he shook his clenched hand furious- 
ly at the distant vessel ; “ I will meet 
thee yet—I will! and if thou hast 
dared to practise any villainy on that 
pure and innocent lady, I swear by 
Him, whose ministry thou wilt have 
disgraced, that neither sanctuary nor 
altar shall shield thee from the venge- 
ance of a desperate man !|—went she 
with her will ? I say again, sirrah !”— 
But the man had risen in horror and 
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alarm, and was closing the wicket of 
the court-yard behind him, as Talbot 
turned to repeat the question. Utter- 
ing many an exclamation of furious 
perport, he paced up and down the 
deserted wharf, sometimes stopping and 
straining his eyes to catch a glimpse of 
the dim sail; then turning abruptly, 
as if he could not bear the sight of it ; 
and then again searching the grey 
distance to take another last look, 
blank and despairing ; but the indis- 
tinct outline had melted ere long, into 
the wide misty horizon, and he was 
left alone among the deep shades of 
evening, with the rising winds whistling 
desolately along the unmanned ram- 
parts overhead, and sweeping up the 
bare expanse of the river into black 
and angry tumult at his feet. Witha 
heart full of rage and sorrow, he re- 
turned by the water’s edge, and re- 
crossed the bridge as the darkness of 
the night set in. 

The night fell black and stormy, and, 
as he rode back to Artane—for he had 
left his horse without the walls—the 
wind raged among the woods as wildly 
as when he made that fatal visit for the 
last time to Ellen Dudley. Bitter as 
his reflections had then been, still bit- 
terer, beyond comparison of wretched- 
ness, were they now. His fancy had 
taken a new turn, and now, instead of 
furnishing him with causes of anger 
against the archbishop, overwhelmed 
his heart with suggestions favowing 
the idea of Ellen Dudley’s voluntary 
flight. Two days had elapsed since 
she was left without a protector, and, 
although the service in which he was, 
during that time, reluctantly engaged, 
had made communication or interview 
impossible, yet she, ignorant as she 
was of that impediment, might well 
consider herself neglected, and justly 
resent his seeming desertion at a time 
of such unmitigated distress. Then, 
her father’s death by the hands of his 
companions, was enough to make a 
child so affectionate shrink for a while, 
under any circumstances, from her con- 
stancy to him; but what stung his 
soul with the severest pang was the 
thought, which he could not shake off 
for a moment, that she might have 
suspected him of letting the old man 
be slain when it in his power to 
have saved his life; nay, horrible as 
the idea was, of even procuring his 


death, that he might no longer stand 
between him and the fulfilment of the 
promise she had made of marrying 
him at once if left without another 
guardian. He could not believe this : 
his heart loathed the thought; but he 
could not banish it from his mind, 
and his anguish almost rose to frenzy. 
He galloped madly forward through 
the darkness, reckless of his safety, 
cursing the hour of his birth, and 
baring his breast to the storm that 
was now raging far and wide across 
the level country, till he came to the 
open uplands beyond the Tolka, where 
the deep roar of the breakers on Clon- 
tarf strands first caught his ear. He 
pulled up, and, half unconsciously, 
turned his face towards the sea. A 
pale line of light marked the sweep of 
the surf, but all beyond was dark as 
midnight. “A wild night for your 
voyage, Ellen dear,” he cried ; “ they 
had hard hearts that could force you 
on the sea such a night as this!” As 
he spoke, a flash suddenly broke 
through the gloom in the offing. He 
held his breath and listened, while the 
tear trembling on his eyelid was dried 
up in the absorbing intensity of his 
gaze: he heard nothing but the break- 
ers and the groaning of the trees— 
could it have been the fire glancing 
from his own strained eyeballs >—no— 
there was another flash! and he now 
heard plainly over the mingling roar 
of waves and woods, the report of a 
gun, “ The archbishop is making sig- 
nals of distress!” he exclaimed ; “he 
is driving ashore—thank God, thank 
God, I may save her yet!” and, dash- 
ing the spurs into his horse’s flanks, he 
never drew bridle till he reached 
Artane—* Up, up,” he cried ; “twenty 
men arm, and follow me—to the 
strands, to the strands—bring ropes 
and tackle, and make for the stranded 
ship ;” and, heading seaward, he again 
urged his horse through brake and 
furrow at desperate speed to the shore. 
While he descended to the sea, flash 
after flash gave momentary glimpses of 
the driving wreck, as she came broad- 
side on before the waves; but when 
the sound of his horse's feet was 
lost at last upon the sands, the bark 
became visible without the light of sig. 
nals, Her black hull now heaved high 
against the obscure horizon ; and now 
nothing wasto be seenabove the welter- 
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1835.] The Rebellion of Silken 
ing seas but her bulwarks, and the torn 
rigging streaming from the stump of 
her broken mast. Their last gun, fired 
when they were driving within fifty 
yards of the beach, showed the crew, 
crowding the deck, all ghastly as phan- 
toms in the sudden light; and, while 
the flash was still before Talbot's eyes, 
a shriek rang from the quivering 
planks, and the remnant of mast and 
tackle went over board as she took 
the ground. The water was shallow 
to the very verge of the shelf on which 
she struck ; for she had driven in the 
channel of the Tolka, which there 
flows into the bay, and the tide had 
been for a short time on the ebb; so 
that Talbot, who knew the ground, and 
was a practised swimmer, did not hesi- 
tate to dash into the surf and make 
straight for the wreck. The_violeuce 
of the breakers drove him back twice ; 
but after a hard struggle he made good 
his hold at the third attempt, and was 
the first man to climb the side of the 
stranded vessel. It was so dark he 
could not tell the face of a man on 
board ; but hearing a voice he knew 
in the waist, he went thither, and 
found the archbishop, surrounded by 
his servants, holding on under shelter 
of the bulwark, and loud in prayer. 

“ My lord archbishop, where is that 
young gentlewoman you took away 
from Dudley’s-court this morning ?” 
were Talbot’s first words, shouted 
through the drift of spray that fell in 
showers over their heads. 

“ Help me, for the love of God: | 
am a Christian» bishop!” exclaimed 
Alan. 

“Help you shall have, my lord,” 
replied Talbot ; “ but the lady must be 
saved first—where is she ?” 

“ Alas, I cannot tell ;—help, help, 
sweet Jesus! 1 will give a purse of 
gold to the man that will help me on 
shore !” 

“Sordid churl, thou and thy gold 
perish together! Where is the lady 
you stole away from Dudley’s-court 
this morning ?” 

“Sir John, O Sir John Talbot, I 
am here!” cried a weak voice from 
the hatches, and ere the words were 
well spoken, Ellen Dudley was in his 
arms, 

By this time the soldiery from Artane 
had reached the strand, and some riding 
intothe surfhad thrown the ends of coiled 
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ropes on board, while others were buffet- 
ing the waves and striving to climb on 
deck. When the archbishop’s people 
saw the means of escape at hand, they 
crowded to the side of the vessel ; but 
Talbot, still supporting his almost 
speechless burthen, called to the sailing 
master, and demanded how long the 
hull could bear the beating of the seas 
without risk of going to pieccs. The 
seaman replied that there was no dan- 
ger for another hour, at the least. 

“ Then let us wait till the ebb of the 
tide shall have left us a safer passage,” 
cried Talbot; “there will not be more 
than a foot of water under our lee in 
two hours ; so that you, my lord arch- 
bishop, and your attendants, may be 
carried on shore in perfect sufety. 
Since you have pleaded for him, Ellen,” 
he added, “ I will not drive him through 
the surf, as he deserves, and as | would 
have done, so sure as I am a Christian 
man, but for your intercession. I knew 
you never left me with your own will !” 

“For mercy’s sake, do not threaten 
him, he is a Christian bishop,” cried 
she, shuddering. “It was by my fa- 
ther’s desire he did it; he told me it 
was: it was he confessed him that 
morning before he went away :—Oh 
that he had never gone! oh that my 
prayers and tears could have pre- 
vailed to make him stay within the 
walls! He will never return now— 
no—no—lI am left alone in the world ; 
my father lies unburied on the bare 
earth |” 

“No; Ellen,” said Talbot in alow 
voice ; “I got him Christian burial ; 
and while I live you shall not be left 
alone!” 

“Ah! you saw him,” she cried; 
“and could you not save him? could 
you not have arrested their murderous 
hands? Sir John, how could you have 
the heart to look upon his murder ?” 

“Ellen, as I hope for salvation, I 
did uot come upon the field till the 
deed was done, and the cruel doers of 
it gone ; but, thank God, he lived long 
enough to forgive me; ay, and with 
his last breath to bless us both; yes, 
Ellen, he has again blessed our mar- 
riage—you are mine at last—you shall 
be no longer without a protector. It 
is no time for hesitation or delay ; you 
have no one to go to here ; and, bitter 
though your woe must be for a season, 
trust me, your mourning as my wife 
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will be a sweeter tribute to his memory 
than your lonely sorrowing in unpro- 
tected. orphanhood, You will come 
with me now, my own love; there is a 
holy father at Artane that will join our 
hands tonight.” 

“ Oh, not so soon, not so soon,” she 
replied, weeping; “oh, what a weight 
you have taken off my heart; but I 
would rather go for a time with the 
archbishop: he can procure me a re- 
ception into some pious sisterhood, 
where I may remain in safety for a 
little longer—I cannot think of bridals 
now ; it were unjust to you to burthen 
you with my grief; oh, let me go with 
the archbishop till I can give you my 
hand without dishonour to my father’s 
memory.” 

“ The archbishop is unworthy your 
confidence, Ellen,” said Talbot; “ it 
was but now he offered me a purse of 
your father’s gold to save his life, and 
when I asked where you were, the 
selfish churl had forgotten that there 
was such a being on board: you might 
have drowned for him; but I'll be 
sworn he has taken good care of the 
treasure and jewels. My lord arch- 
bishop,”’—for by this time they were all 
under the hatches, where, by the light 
of a lantern swinging from the sloped 
ceiling, they awaited the receding of 
the tide under comparative shelter,— 
“my lord archbishop, what is that 
casket which you grasp so closely ?” 

“Martyrs and saints!” exclaimed 
the trembling prelate, “what mean 
these unmannered demands ?—wouldst 
thou rob me of the goods of the 
church ?” 

“ These are no goods of the church,” 
cried Talbot, pointing to the name of 
Paul Dudley on the lid of the box ; 
“ these heals are the inheritance of 
this lady—I ask her has she given them 
with her own will to this avaricious 
churchman ?” 

“ Oh, Sir John, I beseech you, speak 
less irreverently,” cried Ellen; “ I have 
not given them away to any ; I thought 
them safest in the hands of the holy 
prelate, who offered to take charge of 
them for me ; but indeed they are still 
mine—his lordship has misunderstood 
my purpose.” 

“T call all Christians here to wit- 
ness,” exclaimed the archbishop, as 
Talbot took the casket from his hands, 
“ that 1 am violently despoiled of the 
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free gift of this ungrateful woman, by 
blasphemous and masterful traitors, 
whom I here do now, by the authority 
of God if 

“ Oh, mercy, mercy, my lord!” ex- 
claimed Ellen Dudley, and would have 
thrown herself upon her knees before 
the enraged prelate, but the footing 
was so insecure, that she had to be 
supported by those around, and they 
restrained her; “Oh, my lord, curse 
him not!—take the gold, take the 
jewels, take all, but do not curse us, 
and I will pray for yousolong as I live!” 

“Let him curse!” cried Talbot; 
“ I dread no malediction of a dishonest 
man !—is not this he whose forged re- 
port of the old Earl’s death has driven 
us all into rebellion without a cause ?— 
Ay, Archbishop Alan, you were the 
man, who to gratify the spite you che- 
rished against the noble house of Kil- 
dare, first spread that most insidious and 
destructive falsehood; raising the ru- 
mour of a murder that had never been 
committed, nor in danger of commission 
now, but for the fatal belief that meu 
too easily deceived, did put in your dis- 
honorable devices ; and, now, like a 
coward caitiff, flying from the war 
you have yourself thus basely suc- 
ceeded in enflaming!—here, Art, the 
passage to the beach is safe ; take 
this lord archbishop—on your life do 
him no injury, for though he be the 
prime causer of all our ills, he is still a 
Christian priest, whose body is sacred 
and inviolable: bear him safely to Ar- 
tane, and lodge him with all respectful 
observance in my own quarters, till we 
receive the commands of the Earl him- 
self, regarding his further disposal. I 
will be at the post within the hour, or, 
at farthest, before sunrise.” 

The galloglass, among whom it 
was already generally known, that 
Alan had been at the bottom of the 
false report of their old master’s mur- 
der—that report upon which they had 
at first risen inarms against the king, un- 
til their rebellion had almost effected in 
reality the catastrophe that had by 
that fictitious anticipation caused it— 
hastened with alacrity to obey the com- 
mands of their captain, and seizing the 
prelate and his attendants, bore them 
through the now shallower breakers to 
the shore, whence Alan was transported 
to Talbot's quarters, as had been com- 
manded. 
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“Do not shudder, Ellen,” said Sir 
John, when they were left alone in the 
little cabin; “he who profanes his 
ministry is no longer a minister of 
God—if Alan had cursed me, there 
would be no efficacy in his words.” 

“ Oh, thank heaven he did not!” 
she replied ; “ Sir John, Sir John, your 
language was most impious; and, 
althouzh I never could have thought 
Archbishop Alan would have done by 
my father’s daughter as he sought to 
do by me regarding these jewels, yet I 
would rather they were sunk in the sea 
that is now beating against this ill-fated 
vessel, than that one—one whom I love 
so well—alas, and for a moment, I 
almost thought, too well—should come 
under the awful ban of the minister of 
God. I will humble myself in timely 
penance ; and oh, Sir John, if you love 
me, repent also, and make fit suatisfac- 
tion to the church for your sin.” 

“ May God forgive me, if I have 
done wrong ;” cried Talbot; “but, as 
I look for mercy, I could not have 
said less to the covetous hypocrite, if it 
had been to save my neck from the 
block—but for your sake I will confess 
and do what penance I may have in- 
curred. I think we can get safely 
ashore now ; the violence of the breakers 
is greatly abated : I know an honour- 
able gentlewoman living near. Nicho- 
las’ gate, to whom, if you will, I shall 
bear you: I will pledge my honor for 
your tender and worthy treatment : she 
is a near kinswoman of my own, and 
will gladly do a service to the son of 
my mother.” 

“Let us gothen, said Ellen, giving 
him her hand, but she spoke sorrow- 
fully as she added, “come what may, 
I can endure it now; but 1 would to 
God this quarrel with the archbishop 
had never happened !” 

“1 will make sutisfaction to the 
church, Ellen; I will,” be replied, as 
he bore her in his arms to the side of 
the vessel. Ropes were stretched from 
the beach, and a party of his men who 
had been ordered to remain, stood up 
to the middle in the water, holding 
lights, and ready to receive his burthen 
in their arms, but Talbot plunged 
among the breakers with Ellen clasped 
to his own breast, and bore her him- 
self in safety to the dry land. The 
wreck was now deserted, and the crew 
dispersed. He left a guard upon the 
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beach to prevent plunder, then placed 
his precious charge upon his own 
horse, sprang on before her, and at- 
tended by a few galloglass, set for- 
ward once more for the city. As they 
rode along, the sense of her entire de- 
pendance on her companion grew 
stronger every moment in the heart 
of Ellen Dudley. Riding with her 
arms clasped around him, she felt that, 
without him, she would be as weak 
as the ivy without its sustaining oak. 
Her trust in the archbishop was gone ; 
nay, she would almost have viewed 
him with contempt, but for her awe of 
his office: that awe, however, made 
her shudder as often as she thought of 
the indignation he had expressed against 
her. Then to throw herself upon the 
benevolence of total strangers, (for Paul 
Dudley’s relatives lived all in Bristol,) 
and that for the sake of indulging in 
unavailing sorrow, which, although it 
might for the time gratify her filial piety, 
yet only postponed the exercise of that 
better influence which she hoped to use 
with him whose fortunesshe must sooner 
or later share ; to dothis, began to appear 
to her, rather as a selfish considera- 
tion of the world, than as a per- 
formance of her higher duties towards 
him for whose good she was now bound 
to sacrifice every consideration that 
did not involve her own self-respect. 
While these thoughts passed through 
her mind, Talbot did not cease to urge 
upon her every representation that 
could render them more influential ; so 
that when at last as they approached 
the end of their journey, he besought 
of her to let their hands be joined on 
the next day, she could only reply by 
entreating of him in return, that he 
would consent to abandon the insur- 
gent cause, and fly with her to Water- 
ford, whence they might make their 
escape to the continent in safety. 

“ Ellen,” said Talbot, when, with 
tears and intreaties, she had so far sti- 
pulated, “when I asked you to desert 
your father, you told me that I could 
not have loved you as I said I did, had 
I believed that you would have yielded 
to that solicitation. Can you love me, 
and believe that 1 would thus abandon 
my honour? Your father, with the last 
words he ever spoke, besought me to 
give up the cause ; and I vowed in my 
heart—for, alas, he could not have 
heard my answer, had I spoken it— 
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that when I could, without dishonour, 
leave the island, I would. It was all he 
asked, and I promise it to you as to 
him. I have been basely treated ; but, 
although others may play an ungrateful 
and foul part by me, I cannot suffer 
their dishonour to justify mine. I would 
to God, Ellen, 1 was free to fly with 
you; but [ cannot, [ dare not. Still, 
even as I am, I can afford you protec- 
tion. We may, at least, be happy in 
ourselves : this war cannot last long ; 
we must soon either be secure in vic- 
tory, or free to save ourselves as we 
best can, without scruple. And now, 
since Heaven’s will is manifest in your 
restoration to me—for surely the hand 
of Providence was visibly put forth on 
our behalf this night—since winds and 
waves have conspired to return you to 
my arms; now, too, that our union has 
been once more sanctioned, and the 
blessing again bequeathed us, wed me 
at once, Ellen dear, and, come what 
may, [ shall at least be loyal to the 
love I will bear you to the last.” 
His suit prevailed, and ere they parted, 
Ellen Dudley had consented that the 
next day should see her united to him 
in the bands of wedlock. 

Talbot's kinswoman received her 
charge with all the kindly care he had 
expected. The household was raised, 
and much hospitable zeal shown in 
affording fit refreshment both to the 
weary lady and her escort. Full of joy, 
Talbot remained, long after Ellen had 
retired to rest, recounting their story 
to his hostess, and arranging with her 
for their approaching nuptials. Dame 
Margaret Keating was a tenderhearted 
and pious lady: she shed abundance of 
tears over the poor girl’s misfortunes 
as Talbot related them to her, and not 
only approved of their immediate mar- 
riage, but engaged to procure the 
services of her brother, a priest, who 
would attend next morning, two hours 
before noon, to perform the marriage 
ceremony at her house. Talbot at 


length departed for his quarters. He 


had never ridden that way but with a 


heavy heart before ; he was now full of 
joy and triumph. He found his men at 
their posts ; the archbishop was asleep 
in his hut, and Lord Thomas had been 


warued of his capture. ‘Talbot took a 
light, and entered his cabin: it con- 


sisted of two apartments, opening from 
a wide hall, and having a door of com- 
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munication inside. In that to the left, 
in which he ordinarily slept, the arch- 
bishop now lay. The door of the cham- 
ber to the right was fastened inside, so 
that to get to it he had to go through 
the other: he entered softly, and as he 
passed the archbishop’s bed, shaded the 
light from the sleeping prelate’s face ; 
for, when he heard his breathing calm 
and regular, and saw him lying so pla- 
cidly at rest, he could not but feel re- 
morse for his violent conduct towards 
him: “ For surely,” he thought, “no 
man, with such a conscience as I 
then thought him to possess, could sleep 
so calmly in such a situation. Heaven 
pardon me if I have done him wrong ! 
If it has been so, I will make satisfae- 
tion to him; and by my honour, [ 
fear I have. He lies there, as sound 
asleep as a tired child, and see—there 
is no fear of the light awakening him— 
see, there is a smile on his fice, and his 
hand is lying open on his breast. Ah, 
I fear me much I will be griping to the 
coverlet when I dream how I reviled 
him! Yet he confessed it: it was for 
the sake of the jewels he took her with 
him, andshe might have drowned, for 
him, while he had the casquet. Well, I 
shall dream of no trouble tonight ; I 
shall stretch myself upon my bench, and 
dream of Ellen Dudley ; this time to- 
morrow my happiness will no longer be 
a dream.” He passed into the vacaut 
apartment, closed the door of commu- 
nication, and, having laid his sword 
and dagger on the table, wrapped him- 
self up in his cloak, and fell fast asleep 
on the bench. 

Wearied, from his day’s exertions, 
and comparatively at ease in mind, 
Talbot had neither dream nor con- 


sciousness for he knew not how long, 


till he was suddenly aroused by the 
noise of violence in the next apartment. 
“Spare me, spare me! I am a Chris- 
tian bishop,” cried a voice agonizingly 
piercing. ; 

“ His words were, ‘ Make away with 
the boddagh,” exclaimed another ; 
“ we have his word for it, and we will 
do it!” Then came blows, groans, 
and the sound of some one falling. 

Talbot, at the first alarm, leaped to his 
feet. It was still so dark, he could see 


nothing distinctly, and, for a moment, he 
forgot where he was. Instinctively he 


stretched out his hand for his weapons. 
They were gone. Recollection flashed 
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upon his mind. “ By heaven, it is the 
archbishop they are murdering!” he 
exclaimed, and, without waiting to 
search farther for his arms, rushed into 
the other room. Some one pushed past 
him as he burst in: he struggled with 
him for a moment, but, perceiving that 
the noise and tumult in the archbishop’s 
chamber continued, and thinking him- 
self still in time to save the old man, 
he let him go, and threw himself among 
those without. He had no weapon, but 
with his naked hands he struck down 
two of them; two more he dragged 
bodily off the prostrate churchman, fu- 
ence demanding who they were, and 
by whose authority they dared do vio- 
lence to a Christian prelate under his 
protection : “ Villains and murderers, 
who are ye? It is I, Sir John Talbot, 
captain of the guard, who ask. Hold 
off, ye dogs, would ye strike the minis- 
ter of God? Ho, Art Mac Connogher! 
Barry Oge! Redmond and Gillaspike! 
treason, ho! turn out, ye heavy-headed 
knaves; here is murder done within 
your post.” As he spoke, there was a 
trampling of horses in the street, and 
a blaze of torchlight came flashing 
throuzh the door and window. The 
first object that caught his eye was the 
dead body of the archbishop lying on 
the floor, covered with wounds, and 
almost naked, as he had been dragged 
out of his bed; but the murderers all, 
save two, were gone. These, with their 
ensanguined weapons in their hands, 
stood half irresolute, ferocity and ap- 
prehension strangely mingling in their 
ooks. “ Who are ye, ye blood-thirsty 
and accursed villains ?” cried Talbot. 

“ Weare Jomas-an-teeda’s men,” re- 

lied one of them, still panting, from 

his fierce excitement ; “and we have 
done as you see, Sir John Talbot, by 
the orders of our general.” 

“ Bloodhound, it is false!” exclaimed 
Talbot. “Lord Thomas Fitzgerald is 
no assassin of Christian bishops.” 

“ This was no Christian bishop!” ex- 
claimed the other of the two vehe- 
mently ; “and what we say, Sir, is not 
false! This was an unchristian and ma- 
licious hypocrite, prelate as he was, 
and what we have done is no more 
than was commanded us; ay, and not 
so much as this false priest’s treachery 


and malice have well merited,” 
“If Lord Thomas Fitzgerald have 


commanded this most hateful murder, 
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I will never draw my sword in his ac- 
cursed quarrel again!” cried Talbot ; 
but, ere he had said more, Lord Thomas 
himself, attended by all his chief friends, 
was in the hall. 

“ What murder, Sir John Talbot ? 
who dares to say that I have com- 
manded murder ?” he exclaiméd, as he 
entered the apartment ; but, almost 
stumbling over the dead body, which 
lay on the very threshold, he started 
back in horror and confusion. “Oh, my 
God, what is this?” he cried, and turned 
deadly pale. “ Villains that ye are, 
what is this that you have done ?” 

“ My lord, we have but done as your 
lordship commanded,” answered one of 
the murderers, but his voice had lost 
its former confidence. “ My lord, your 
lordship’s words were, “Make away 
with the clown.” We did it on these 
words that your lordship spoke. My 
lord, we have but played the part of 
faithful servants.” 

He would have pleaded more, but 
Lord Thomas interrupted him : “ Ni- 
cholas Wafer, you have done me more 
disservice by this one blow than I 
would have dreaded from the swords 
of tenthousand Englishmen! My words 
were, ‘ Take the clown away :’ I could 
not bear the sight of the man who had 
so foully wronged us all; but I take 
Heaven to witness, I never meant that 
he should come by violence at the 
hands of any. ‘ Take the clown away’ 
were my words, Nicholas Wafer! and 
by my troth, if I find that you 
have wilfully misconstrued my design, 
ye shall both hang high, and that 
right speedily, from the broadest oak 
upon Drumcondra.” 

“If, my lord!” cried Talbot. “Does 
your lordship not mean, then,to execute 
the villains out of hand ?” 

“Sir John Talbot,” replied Thomas, 
“this is my injury, and it shall be 
redressed as I think fit.” 

“ My lord, I say the injury is mine,” 
cried Talbot, fiercely. “ Here is a 
Chiristian bishop murdered ; here are 
the murderers, reeking from that ac- 
cursed slaughter, and confessing that 
they are they who did it; and here 
stand I to claim vengeance on the 
assassins, 1 care not by whom set on, 


or by what error in interpreting the 
words of any man. How comes it, my 


lord, that this holy prelate is dragged 
out of his bed by murderers in your 
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lordship’s train, and no notice given to 
me, who held him in my custody ?” 

“ Sir John Talbot,” replied Thomas, 
“there is no need to rouse a keeper 
who is so rarely at his post : this, sir, 
is not the first occasion on which you 
have left Artane contrary to your com- 
mands, on I know not what adventure 
in the camp and city of our enemies: 
I do pray God, these clandestine expe- 
ditions may have had a more honor- 
able aim than I have heard associated 
with them: you were not summoned, 
Sir John Talbot, because you are sel- 
dom here to summon, and what deal- 
ings I desired with this ill-fated prelate 
I could practise without the presence 
or countenance of a keeper, who was 
but by chance at hand.” 

“ My lord, whoever told your lord- 
ship that my absences, which have 
been two, from Artane,—not against 
command, my Lord Thomas, but at my 
own pleasure, as discretionary captain 
of this post—have had other than an 
honorable aim ; he, I say, is a slan- 
derer and a villain, and if your lord- 
ship produce him not to make good 
his tale, then do you yourself, my Lord 
Thomas Fitzgerald, receive my denial 
of the falsehood, and render me amends 
for this base injury in his stead |” 

“ Insolent rebel!” exclaimed the en- 
raged lord, and drew his sword to rush 
upon Talbot at the word, but those 
around withheld him, while his anta- 
gonist, all on fire for the fight, clapped 
his hand to his side; but no weapon 
was there, and he suddenly remem- 
bered, that on awaking he could not 
find his sword. 

“ Villains, let me go!” cried Fitz- 
gerald, where he stood striding over 
the archbishop’s body, while Burnel, 
Travers, and his two uncles held him 
back, all slipping in the blood which 
made the whole floor under their feet 
one puddle. 

“ Give him his sword, and let him 
come on!” shouted Lord Thomas ; but 
Parez stepped forward, and said, “I 
am he who told this tale of Sir John 
Talbot; that tale I tell again, and I 
say farther, that he, six several times, 
has lett his post to practise with the 
enemy ; that he is a recreant and a 
traitor, and that I will make good my 
words at peril of my body !” 

“TI claim the combat,” exclaimed 
Talbot. 
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“I accept the challenge, and, for 
the ‘liar’ you have given, I will drive 
it down your false throat with my 
sword’s point on any ground in Ire- 
land!” cried Parez; but still Lord Tho- 
mas struggled with his withholders, 
and called to give the knight his wea- 
pon, and let them fight it out. And 
now Tulbot, standing unarmed, and 
alone in the midst of enemies, would 
have fallen an easy sacrifice to the hate 
of many there who thirsted for his 
blood, had not Art Mac Connogher 
with about a dozen of the Artane gal- 
loglass, suddenly made their appear- 
ance from the other apartment. 

“ Noble Sir,” said Art as he entered, 
with shouldered battleaxe, and his skene 
stuck bare in his belt, “we are here 
to do your commands, as is fit that true 
men should. Our sentries have been 
dismissed, Sir John, and their places 
supplied from my lord’s own troop, but 
our guard was not permitted to. be 
called out, or we would have been with 
your nobleness in better time.” 

“ Obey the Lord Thomas, Art,” said 
Talbot; “I am no longer your cap- 
tain; Artane we could, I think, have 
held against the enemy; but you are 
here surprised by your friends.” 

“ Dar lamh mo choirp, Sir John, 
surprise, Or no surprise, my father’s 
son does no man’s bidding but your 
nobleness’s! Come on Redmond, 
Barry Oge bring in the kern: we 
stand by the captain, farrah/” so saying, 
he led in his men, and the little apart- 
meut was soon quite filled with the 
parties, on both sides. ‘The grey of 
the dawn was now dimming the yellow 
torchlight, and it seemed as if the sun 
were destined to rise on as bloody a 
spectacle, within that cabin at Artane, 
as he had ever laid bare within the 
four walls of either cottage or castle ; 
for the galloglass were so devoted to 
Sir John, that, although inferior in 
number to the troop of Lord Thomas, 
they would have made any attempt to 
seize their captain, the signal for a 
strife of desperation ; but he, standing 
forward, besought them to restrain their 
indignation. “1 am,” said he, “accused 
of treachery by Master Purez: the 
quarrel, tor the present, is between us 
only: some kind fellow of my troop 
seek me out my sword, and when the 
sun is risen that quarrel shall be deter- 
mined. In the meanwhile, friends, 
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brothers in arms, obey your lawful com- 
mander: I am no longer an officer of 
the Irish army: I ask but protection 
from the violence of my enemies, till I 
shall have justified my anger against 
their treachery and falsehood: Parez, 
you and I met once before, but we 
shall not be parted this morning till one 
or other is past the reach of malice, 
and out of the need of help !” 

“I ask no sweeter fortune,” cried 
Parez; “and the sooner, on my soul, 
the better! There comes his dishonored 
sword at last: ha! what is this? the 
blade is bloody; villain kern, where 
got you this bloody weapon ?” 

“ It shall be redder yet!” exclaimed 
Talbot, little minding the fact which 
seemed so strongly to stir his adver- 
sary; “it will not be the first time I 
have made that good blade red in the 
blood of traitors: where got you the 
sword, Gowran Mac Donogh ?” 

“ Please your nobleness, behind the 
bench whereon you slept last night, 
between it and the wall.” 

“ Oh heaven!” exclaimed Parez, with 
such vehemence, and in a tone of such 
horror and indignation, that all present 
turned their eyes upon him, as he 
stood pointing at the weapon allsmeared 
from hilt to point with gore, scarce 
yet cold upon the iron: “ Oh heaven ! 
red in the blood of traitors ? no, mur- 
derer! but red in the blood of a Chris- 
tian bishop! Oh the treachery! the 
hateful villainy! Yes, my lord, and 
you noble gentlemen, this is too plain 
to be mistaken: the wretch who has 
himself participated in the murder, is 
the first, having concealed the evidence 
of his own guilt, to become the accuser 
of his partners in the crime !” 

“ Why, ruffian, what wouldst thou 
say ?” demanded Talbot, scarce com- 
prehending the extent or purport of 
this new accusation. 

“ That you are yourself one of the 
shedders of the archbishop’s blood !” 
cried Parez; “ your sword dripping 
from the slaughter, is found concealed 
behind your bed ;- your face and hands 
are covered with the marks of the hor- 
rid deed: you dare not touch this mur- 
dered prelate’s body, it would bleed 
afresh, if you did lay your impious 
hands upon it: ah! see the piteous 
way in which the good old man is 
hacked and mangled !” 


“ Hateful hypocrite!” exclaimed 
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Talbot ; “ you know well this is a 
falsehood too gross to pass: are you 
not. afraid, Christopher Parez, in pre- 
sence of one whom you may soon 
yourself resemble, to outrage your 
Maker with this devilish machination ?” 

“ I have no such cause as you, John 
Talbot, to dread the vengeance of an 
outraged God ; thank heaven my hands 
are free of holy blood!” None pre- 
sent could help remarking that as 
Parez spoke, his voice was broken, 
in the midst of all its vehemence, 
and his hands were clenched, as if re- 
a some strong struggle within 
tim; the sweat too ran from his brow, 
though the passion he professed was 
far from being such as ought to throw 
a mau into these cold shudderings ; but, 
just as Talbot was bursting out into 
another indignant reply, the voice of 
Travers,the churchman, whom he had 
already so grievously offended, in the 
dispute about giving up the sword, was 
heard among the throng. 

“ Hear him not! he is but adding the 
guilt of falsehood to the damnation of 
murder! Ihave proof that he preme- 
ditated this crime: I have proof that 
it is not four and twenty hours since 
that hateful murderer was heard to 
threaten the life of Archbishop Alan.” 

“Ha!” cried Lord Thomas, “ heard 
to threaten his life? This begins to 
look worse than, with all his ungrateful 
insolence, I could have wished it.” 

“ Yes, my lord and gentlemen,” con- 
tinued Travers, “when the bishops of 
the church of God lie pierced by the 
daggers of heretical assassins, it is no 
time to hold back the declaration of the 
truth : there is no bond too binding to 
be loosed: no seal too sacred to be 
broken in such a time, and in sucha 
cause as this: my lord, I was last night 
besought to administer ghostly consola- 
tion to one whose conscience troubled 
him, for having listened to the impiety of 
a wretch who had vowed, in his presence, 
that neither sanctuary nor altar, should 
shield an archbishop of the church from 
his revenge. That wretch was the same 
who now stands before you, having 
accomplished his most hateful purpose ; 
and the prelate, whose life he then 
sought, is the same who now lies, the 
victim of that impious hate, a mur- 
dered man at our feet!” 

“‘ There is no need, Master Travers,” 
said Talbot ; hisangergiving way atonce 
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tothe coolness of a man who finds him- 
selfsuddenly beset with difficulties that 
demand the exercise of all his faculties ; 
“ there is no need to make a merit of a 
disclosure, which I am myself free to 
avow: he whom you confessed, was a 
serving man, and hecan tell you that my 
anger against Archbishop Alan was 
caused by an unfounded suspicion ; and 
that suspicion, my lord and gentlemen, 
could not have remained upon my mind 
till now, since, at the moment I rescued 
that ill-fated prelate from the waves— 
and I pray you, Master Travers, if I 
meant to take his life, why did I not 
leave him to their mercy ?—but, I say, 
that this suspicion was removed the 
moment [ boarded the stranded ves- 
sel, and that my rash rage in the first 
violence of my mistaken anger, ought 
not to be alleged against me now: pro- 
duce this serving man, and he will prove 
what I have said!” 

“That servant is not now forth- 
coming,” replied Travers ; “but here 
is a seaman, who will tell your lordship 
how he heard Sir John Talbot, even in 
the wreck, when this error of his, 
which he alleges could no longer have 
influenced him, threaten to drive the 
archbishop through the surf on shore ; 
nay, saw him violently despoil him of a 
strong box of jewels, which the same 
archbishop declared to be the property 
of the church.” 

“1 did,” said a person in the crowd: 
“and, moreover, I heard that knight call 
thearchbishop acaitiff and a hypocrite.” 

“IT avow it all,” cried Talbot; “save 
that my threat to drive him through 
the surf was, like the other, prefaced 
with an ‘if.’ The jewels were the pro- 
perty of one then present, whoclaimed 
them at his hands, and denied having 
ever bestowed them on the church: 
and, for the charge of naming him a 
caitiff, hypocrite, what else dure any 
man in this presence say of him, who 
to drive you, my lord, into what he 
hoped would prove the destruction of 
your house, did forge and circulate 
that first false report of the old Earl’s 
murder ; deceived by which, we took 
up arms in an evil hour, as well for him 
as for ourselves! My lord, I claim 
justice at your hands; hear what my 
galloglass will say in evidence of my 
desire to protect this unhappy prelate 
from injury or violence.” , 

“By virtue of my baptism,” said 
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Art Mac Connogher, “Sir John’s last 
words to me were, to treat him with all 
due observance, and, on my life, to be 
answerable to him for his safety.” 

“Let him touch the body if he 
dare !” cried Parez, anatenele break- 
ing in. Talbot stepped forward, and 
raised the still bleeding body in his arms. 

“ Base slave !” he cried, as he did so, 
“T fear your charms and childish su- 
perstitions, as little as your anger!” 
But as he spoke, Parez started forward, 
and cried in aloud voice, * Look here ? 
my lord and gentlemen! oh saints and 
martyrs look down on this!” There 
was a dagger still buried in the arch- 
bishop's side : its hilt had hitherto been 
concealed by a fold of his night dress ; 
but, as Talbot raised the body, it was 
suddenly exposed ; and while a shudder 
went round the whole room, his eyes 
were blasted with the sight of his own 
missing weapon. 

He dropped the corpse, and stood 
up in uncontrolled indignation—* It is 
as false as hell,” he cried; some vil- 
lain has stolen my arms to practise this 
treachery! You, Christopher Parez, I 
suspect to be that doubly damned 
traitor and murderer! Draw, if you 
have the heart of a man—liar, and 
slave—draw !” But those around rushed 
between them, and Lord Thomas com- 
manded Parez to refrain. 

“Sir John Talbot,” said he, “ I 
would give my best battle of gallo- 
glass that this had not been so: my 
father loved you well, and would to 
God his love had wrought in you a 
worthier return: but these evidences 
are too plain; my lieutenant shall not 
meeta man disgraced by this manifest 
conviction. Parez, I command you, 
hold back—and for yourself, Sir John 
Talbot, remembering the good service 
you have done one that was dear to us 
all, I cannot deal with you as with 
another, you are free to leave my camp. 
From the first hour you joined this 
enterprise, you have been a sower of 
dissension : that I myself was led away 
by you on one occasion, was my fault, 
not your justification. Go! I may be 
to blame in thus enlarging one whose 
crime has been so monstrous, for you 
canuot plead, as those other wretches 
may,a misconception of my unfortunate 
rash exclamation. No, miserable man, 
you did the deed out of your own malice, 
preconceived.and often meditated.” 
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“My Lord Thomas,” said Talbot, 
“Ino longer bear anger towards you; 
the success of this villainy justifies 
your ill opinion: yet, before I go, I 
would say in the presence of God”— 

“ Away with the blasphemer !” cried 
Travers. “ My lord, you do wrong to 
let this wretch escape : lay hands upon 
him,gentlemen and Christians ; | claim 
his arrest in the name of the church !” 

“ Nephew,” said Sir Oliver Fitz- 
gerald, who had not before taken part 
in the dispute, “this jack-priest must 
be curbed, or he will ride rough-shod 
over us all! I'll tell you what, Mas- 
ter Travers; I doubt much whether 
there be not some such device as Sir 
John Talbot avers in this strange ac- 
cusation. How should Master Parez 
know this dagger as his? They have 
not been so familiar of late, I trow.” 


“The dagger is not yet four-and- 
twenty hours in my possession,” said 
Talbot ; “I bought it of Master Har- 
vey, in the Skinners’ Row, on yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“Ha!” cried Lord Thomas, turning 
round on Parez; “how could you 
know the skene for his then, sirrah ?” 

Parez hesitated, coloured, and grew 
pale again ; but Travers, who held the 
dagger in his hand, said quickly —* The 
hound’s head is no common crest.” 

“ I knew it by the talbot’s head en- 
graved on the hilt,” cried Parez, glanc- 
ing at the weapon which his prompter 
ae to view; “and I[ knew it 

or Sir John Talbot’s besides ; because 
no galloglass’s or yeoman’s skene could 
be so richly mounted.” 

“Fore God I much mistrust you 
both,” said Sir Oliver. 

“And I,” replied Travers, “have 
little hope of the cause supported by 
such a reviler of every thing holy. 
My Lord Thomas, will you arrest this 
murderer of Archbishop Alan or not ?” 


“ Wafer and his accomplice shall 
answer for what they have done,” re- 
plied the young lord: “but I have 
said that Sir John Talbot is at liberty 
to leave my camp, and I will not go 
back in my promise.” 

“Then, my lord,” cried Travers, “I 
renounce your cause: treason against 
God’s church never prospered, and I 
will not dare destruction longer with 
traitors of your stamp! Bring out my 
horse, knaves. You shall hear more of 
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this, my lord, before you are a day 
older !” 

“Marry, aud a benedicite go with 
you, for a truculent shaveling !”. cried 
Sir Oliver ; “and if you but plague 
your new friends as you have your old, 
why, by my faith, you will do us a 
better service with the king, than.ever 
you did with your own natural allies.” 
But ere he had concluded, Travers was 
gone. 

Talbot now stood forward—* My 
lord, before I go, I again claim the 
combat.” 

“Sir John Talbot, heaven forbid 
that, if there was a doubt upon any 
man’s mind of your guilt, | should 
deny you the right of that appeal : but 
the thing is manifest ; and whether or 
no, till this war is over, no officer of 
mine shall venture his life in such a 
dispute. Master Parez, put up your 
sword ; we have had over much brawl- 
ing tonight; I will give you some 
more profitable use for your weapon, 
till you cool, or this. I tell you, 
sirrah, you are my lieutenant, and shall 
strike no stroke in this quarrel today.” 

“ Then, my lord,” said ‘Talbot, “ fare- 
well ; farewell, Sir Oliver ; Art—Barry 
Ozge—Redmond—farewell, my true, 
brave fellows! You are soon to have 
another captain—but if you think I did 
this act, my exhortation would weigh 
little.” 

“Noble Sir,” said Art, “I. would 
take your word for it, if there were the 
oaths of ten men against you !” 

Talbot’s eye kindled proudly: he 
took the son of Connogher by the 
hand. “ Art,” said he, “1 thank you 
for that word more than for all the 
good service you have done under me! 

Farewell, Art ; obey your next captain 
as you have me. I shall never ride at 
the head of a battle of galloglass 
again |” 

“A vic, vic deelish mo chree!” cried 
the poor fellow, the tears running 
down his cheeks as he spoke,” stay 
with us—we will never do good with- 
out you. If you go, astore—noble Sir 
John, if you go, I will go with you!” 

“ We will follow him over the ridge 
of the world!” exclaimed Barry Oge. 

“Nephew,” cried Sir Oliver, “this 
man is surely innocent.” 

“Mutiny, mutiny!” shouted Parez. 
“ My lord, these villain kern are openly 
deserting.” 


x 





“ Fall in, mo vouchalee,” said Tal- 
bot, and the galloglass immediately 
drew back, and’ formed as he had or- 
dered. There was not a dry eye 
among them. “ As you love my father’s 
son,” continued he, “let no man leave 
his standard. I pray you every man, 
by the hand of his gossip, be true to 
the old house that nurtured us all ! 
This night’s disaster is my misfortune. 
I do not, dar brighe an lamh shin, | do 
not believe it the fault of any man of 
the clan Gerald! Farewell, oga 
breevara ! slan leat, slan leat huile go 
bragh *” A torrent of lamentations 
burst forth from the whole band as he 
spoke, and they followed him in a 
tumultuous body to the street, weeping 
and lamenting. Parez had withdrawn 
at the first word he heard him address 
to the galloglass in Irish ; for he knew 
the power he could, through that me- 
dium, at any time exercise upon them; 
and Lord Thomas, with him, was now 
mounted, and at the head of his troop. 
The dawn was broken, and the pale 
light showed many a haggard coun- 
tenance, but none more so than Parez’s. 
Talbot passed him in silence, and with 
a glance of as much indifference as if 
they had never met. This seemed to 
cut him to the soul, for the blood 
rushed to his face; and he cried, 
“Sneer on! we shall meet yet where 
there will be none to part us!” Talbot 
made no reply, but ealled for his horse. 
The galloglass still hung about him as 
he mounted. “Give but the word, Sir 
John,” said Art, with his arm over the 
neck of his charger; ‘‘say but the 
word, astore, and I will have my axe 
in the traitor’s skull before he can 
bless himself !” 

“ Dar Dhia, no! Art Mac Connogher, 
must I tell-you again to let me go? 
Back, back ; do as I desire, and God 
bless you all !—danaght leat go bragh !” 
and without bestowing another look on 
those he left behind, he put spurs to 
his horse and galloped off the ground. 
The master-feeling in his mind was 
exultation. He had kept his word 
with Dudley; he was clear of the 
rebellion ; and he felt a calm assurance 
that, since he knew he was so without 
dishonor, the imputation of Parez could 
never prevail against him. On that 
charge, indeed, he scarce bestowed a 
thought, but acted over and over, in 
imagination, the triumph he had gained 
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against him as mere hostile antagonist. 
“ My way is now clear,” he cried. 
“ Ha, ha, by heaven, I could scarce 
have wished it better! No man can 
blame for any tittle of what I did; I 
was right—by my honour, I was right 
throughout ! tonight has quit my score 
of all their slights and insults. Ay, 
if he had done me injury ten times as 
great, that look I gave him pays for 
all! How the caitiff writhed! As I 
am a Christian, I have had fair re- 
venge! Ah, Ellen, you little dream 
this morning that we will be on our 
way to Waterford, as you wanted last 
night, before either of us is a day 
older. It will delight her poor heart 
to hear of it Thank heaven, that I 
have the good news to carry her; it 
will be like the first burst of sunshine 
after a storm of thunder.” 

By this he was at the Tolka. As 
he rode through, he bethought himself 
of the blood upon his hands and 
clothes. He dismounted, and washed 
his person clean of the pollution ; but 
his buff coat was so saturated, that he 
could not remove the stains. The 
thought then, for the first time, struck 
him, that there might be danger in 
showing himself. Travers was gone, 
no doubt, to Dublin, and would cer- 
tainly repeat the accusation he had so 
strenuously aided in having brought 
forward. Innocent as he was, to be 
taken up with proofs of guilt so strong 
against him—nay, in his present cir- 
cumstances, to be apprehended at all— 
was not to be thought of without a 

ang that went to his heart like a knife. 

et into Dublin he should and would 
go; a few hours would make Ellen his 
wife ; they might then depart together, 
and be out of the reach of pursuit 
before another day. But to leave the 
country with this stain upon his name— 
that sent another pang that thrilled his 
breast as sharply as the first. Well, 
he was at least conscious of his own 
innocence, and Ellen would believe 
him that he was so: what more could 
an outlawed man expect? But 
he must make sure; ks must not 
run the risk of being taken ; his clothes 
must be changed ; the bearded ppper 
lip must be made bare; and the long 
dark curls, that played upon his 
shoulder, must be thinned and short- 
ened. Seeing the necessity, he lost 
no time in making preparations to 
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comply with it. He rode to the house 
of one in whom he could confide, 
announced his purpose, and dispatched 
a messenger to the city for such habili- 
ments as he thought most suitable to 
the character he meant to assume— 
that of a native gentleman of some ac- 
count. 

The meésenger delayed—the hour 
appointed for the ceremony was ap- 
proaching — arrived— elapsed—and he 
could not go out of the doors, his 
entertainer with friendly violence re- 
sisting his attempts to run all hazards, 
and urging on him every reasonable 
ground why he should rather wait till 
he might go in safety, than expose his 
bride to a calamity so much more 
serious than an hour’s disappointment. 
The dress at last was procured, and 
Talbot left the house so altered that 
he hardly knew his own shadow on 
the wall. His trousers of grey plaid, 
tight to the leg, were cnaed under 
light brogues of unstained leather: his 
coat, of the fine frize of Waterford, 
was buttoned to the throat ; the stand- 
ing collar closely fitting at the neck, 
while the full skirts descended from a 
broad belt round the waist, in plaited 
folds barely reaching to mid-thigh. 
Over this was cast his mantle, dark 
brown, short, and of the Spanish cut, 
with fringed edges and a warm collar of 
silk thrums. His hat alone was English, 
for, to have appeared in the blue 
barrad of the country, after cutting off 
crommeal and coolun, would, in Dublin, 
have excited the animadversion of the 
citizens. Thus equipped, Sir John 
Talbot, with rapid steps, sought the 
city gates: the English furniture of 
his horse had prevented him from 
riding. He posted up from the bridge, 
unmindful of the approving glances 
of many a Saxon burgher’s daughter, 
admiring the tall Irishman; hurried 
past Christ’s Church and down Ni- 
cholas-street, shouldering aside the 
throng of the market with the step of 
a man well accustomed to have way 
made for him—‘“ Way there, you 
knave,” cried he to one fellow, block- 
ing up the narrow passage with his cart. 

“ God’s mercy, Teague !” replied the 
man of English blood with a stare, 
but took no farther notice. 

“Out of my way, rascal!” cried 
Talbot seizing him by the collar, and 
flinging him to one side : the fellow, 
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who fell among the potato dealers’ 
baskets, rose cursing furiously, but he 
had no wish to try the strength of the 
audacious native’s arm a second time. 

“ Ay, ay,” he exclaimed, “by the 
devil, things are come to a pretty pass, 
when wild wood-kern walk the streets 
of Dublin like born English gentle- 
men !” 

“He is mere Irish,” said another; 
“stick you knife into him, Peter— 
what about the thirty shillings ?—we'll 
club for the fine, if it be ever levied.” 

“Damme,” replied Peter, “ Irish as 
he is, I would not take his life by sub- 
scription !” 

“ By my faith, and it is well you did 
not take me at my offer, Peter; for 
now that I look again, he is a con- 
formed Irishman ; he has neither glibb 
nor hair upon his lip :—Egad, it were 
as well not meddle him : ’tis five pound 
if it be a penny in such a fellow’s 
case.” 

“ He is main strong in the arm,” said 
Peter, “ be his life worth what it may.” 

Meanwhile Talbot was at Nicholas- 
gate; another minute placed him at 
the door of Dame Keating’s house. 
“Hah! have 1 kept them waiting ?” 
he cried, as he entered the hall; but 
the servant looked at him in mute 
astonishment. “ Why, Lysagh,” cried 
Talbot, “do you not know me when I 
come to you as one of your own coun- 
trymen?” 

“God be good to us, and is this 
you, Sir John? may I never see glory 
if I did not think it was one of Toméds- 
an-Teeda’s Irish captains from beyond 
the pale—a Tierna More, at the least.” 

“ Well, Lysagh, it is as you see: be 
silent, Lysagh ; I have reasons to make 
me wish to pass with the crowd as that 
which you suppose ; but lead meto the 
gentlewomen, quick—is father Thomas 
here ?” 

“ Ah, Sir John, you will have to go 
to the cathedral now: I never thought 
you would have been so slack upon 
the morning that they say is in it. But 
here is a billet left for you by Dame 
Margaret ; that will tell your nobleness 
why they have gone before.” Talbot 
snatched the letter, and, with a sudden 
tumult at his heart that made the 
writing swim for a moment in his eyes, 
read as follows :— 

“Dear Kinsman—We waited for 
you till long after the hour appointed : 
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the father Thomas, having to assist 
at high mass in Saint Patrick’s, takes 
us thither with him, as well for the 
performance of our worship, as to 
afford you, if you should come during 
our absence, an opportunity of still 
accomplishing your desires today ; for, 
after mass, he will remain in expec- 
tation of your coming, for an hour, in 
the little chapel between the sixth and 
seventh pillars of the nave, upon the 
Jeft hand as one enters. Should you 
not come within that time we will 
return to the Gate ; but father Thomas, 
being noticed to attend some after 
ceremonial, cannot accompany us ; so, 
if you come not, you must wait till the 
morrow ; so, dear kinsman, if you do 
come before the hour after mass has 
passed, you will find her that you 
wot of there, as I have told you, 
along with 
“ Your loving kinswoman, 
PM. 5.” 

Talbot had scarce read the whole 
till he was on his way to the cathedral. 
The sun was shining brightly on the 
huge tower, and making all the flying 
buttresses stand out like bars of silver 
from the dusk bulk of the building. 
Fair as the scene was to a man leaving 
Nicholas-gate, with the open field 
before him, and the great cathedral in 
the midst, with all its battlements and 
pinnacles tipped with the sunbeams 
and glittering against the blue sky, 
Talbot bestowed scarce a look upon 
its beauties, but hurried round to the 
great western doorway, and entered 
the cathedral, panting from his haste, 
and half forgetful of the accustomed 
observances of his religion. 

“ Are you a heathen, master Kern,” 
said one standing near tle door, “ that 
you touch not the holy-water and enter 
the house of God with neither cross 
nor blessing ?” 

“ (zod forgive me,” said Talbot, dip- 
ping his fingers in the stone font that 
projected from the jamb of the great 
doorway, and reverently crossing him- 
self, ‘God forgive me for a sinner as I 
am; but I came on such an errand as 
might well make a man forget to bless 
himself.” The citizen, astonished at 
his good English, and thinking he 
came from some dying person for a 
priest, made wae and Talbot turning 
into the side aisle, passed up to father 
Keating’s confessional through the 
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skirts of the kneeling crowd, that filled 
either transept and extended half way 
down the nave, for it was solemn high- 
mass, and the citizens, delighted to get 
outside their walls, had flocked to St. 
Patrick’s that morning in unwonted 
numbers. The choir was lighted up, 
and through the open arches of the 
screen and prebendary stalls could be 
seen crowded with knights and ladies 
kneeling between the double rows of 
white surpliced singers; the pale 
lamp light contended in vain with the 
broad glare of day about the nearer 
end; but towards the altar, where 
none else was admitted, its yellow 
radiance, made all the half-seen pillars 
and carved work of the hanging gal- 
leries shine with an indistinct lustre 
like dimmed gold. Father Keating’s 
confessional was an ancient and gro- 
tesqne wooden chapel, built against one 
of the great pillars of the aisle, with 
its little precinct railed in, and a lamp 
burning before an image of the Virgin, 
over its entrance. Talbot found it 
closed ; but to have gone to search for 
his kinswoman among the multitude in 
the choir, would have been both unbe- 
coming, and in all probability fruitless : 
he knelt down, therefore, with his arms 
resting on the low rail, and awaited the 
conclusion of the service in fluttering 
and anxious expectation. He could 
not bend his mind to devotion; he had 
twice been on the point of happiness, 
and she had twice been snatched almost 
from his arms, by sudden calamity :— 
this might be the third time—she might 
have been offended with him for not 
keeping his appointment—the chan- 
cellor might be there and claim her as 
his ward—there was no peace for his 
soul till she was his beyond the power 
of man to forbid the banns; and yet 
he could not listen to the solemn music, 
and seé the people around bent in ado- 
ration, without reproaching himself that 
one whose happiness so much depended 
on a rite of the church, could listen to 
the sounds of that church’s most essen- 
tial sacrifice thus unmoved by livelier 
feelings of devotion. He heard the 
little bells tinkling with their tongues 
of silver ; he could hardly feel as if in 
presence of the Host; he heard the 
blessing, and saw the people bending 
to receive it, but could scarcely feel 
that he participated in the benediction. 
At length, then, mass was over, and 
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the people rose, but those within the 
nave remained, as well as many who 
had knelt near the screen, and could 
have heard the service : they appeared 
to await a further ceremony, Talbot 
knew not what ; but he could perceive 
that there was some important prepa- 
ration going on among the clergy, who 
passed and repassed from the side doors 
to St. Mary’s chapel, their vestments 
glittering dazzlingly as they came out 
into the sunshine of the aisle. He was 
gazing up the long bright vista, as the 
dean, himself withdrew, his robes shin- 
ing like flashes of fire as he crossed 
each bar of the sunshine lying across 
the narrow passage from every window, 
when, with a joyful start, he found 
those whom he sought by his side. 
“Dear kinswoman !” he cried, ex- 
tending his hand to Dame Keating, but 
she drew back in dignified amaze, and 
even Ellen, who was leaning blushing 
on her arm, looked at him for a mo- 
ment in equal ignorance; but a few 
words explained all. “ Ah, Ellen,” he 
cried, when he had done so, “ you did 
not think I would so soon fulfil my 
promise: well, I have left them with- 
out dishonour, although I would rather 
~we had parted better friends ; but 
come, my love, lean now upon me. 
Dear father, take to your blessed work, 
for I feel like a suppliant at heaven’s 
gates till the words are said.” 

“ Come in then, my children; I have 
little time to lose,” replied father 
Keating, leading them into his little 
oratory, which was scarcely more than 
sufficient to give them all room; “I 
have,” said he, “ some farther duties to 
attend to today ; something has hap- 
po I know not what, but I will 

ave to take a part ; the dean signed 
as much to me as he was going out ; so 
kneel down, my children, for I must 
tie this knot with what speed I may.” 
The ceremony was performed, and 
Talbot and Ellen arose, man and wife. 

«“ Now, sister,” said father Thomas, 
as he kissed Dame Keating’s cheek, 
after saluting the bride, “will you 
return to Nicholas-gate, or wait for me? 
I may perhaps be able to accompany 
you home yet, if you will but wait the 
conclusion of the service, which cannot 
now be long: I will give you places 
under the dean’s gallery in my own 
stall, if you will wait for me.” They 
all assented gladly, and he led them 
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into the choir. Ellen leaning on his 
arm, Talbot passed through the crowd 
with steps that hardly seemed to touch 
the ground: all his fears were vanished, 
and he well believed himself the hap- 
piest man that day within the walls of 
the church. His heart no longer 
resisted the influence of the scene, nay, 
he felt himself penetrated with un- 
wonted feelings of devotion, and could 
have knelt down and thanked heaven 
with a breast full of gratitude and 
humbleness. There was something 
awe-inspiring too, in the transition from 
broad day light to the dim splendour of 
the choir, with its lofty clustered pil- 
lars, its rich carved stalls and galleries, 
and the pomp of its high altar and 
attendant ministers ; then the soft light 
threw over all a golden radiance, and 
the contrast between the glare without, 
and the hazy but lustrous obscurity of 
all within, made the very place seem 
holier, and prepared the mind for 
thoughts as much set apart and dedi- 
cate as was the scene itself. There 
was a hum .of low conversation as the 
people awaited the communication 
which it had been intimated would be 
made to them from the altar, but 
Talbot did not utter more than a 
whisper or two ; he was too full of joy 
to speak ; but he often pressed the arm 
that was below his own, as if he 
dreaded its withdrawal, or arranged 
her mantle closer over his bride’s 
shoulders, lest the cold air from the 
aisle should incommode her. Dame 
Keating looked on with a placid smile, 
and once or twice the tear came to 
her eye to see the two so happy ; but 
by this her brother was robed, and she 
saw him come in with others from the 
little door near the altar; it was at 
such a distance she could not see his 
face distinctly, but she thought he 
looked agitated, and could plainly ob- 
serve that there was such a stir among 
the clergy present us too surely indi- 
cated something wrong. And now 
they ranged themselves on either side of 
the chancel, and boys came in and de- 
livered a lighted taper to each: when 
this was done, a whisper ran through 
the church, that some one was going to 
be excommunicated. 

“ Let us come away, Ellen,” said 
Talbot, “ we have had our blessing, it 
would but distress you to listen to their 
curse.” 
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“ Dear John, we cannot leave Dame 
Margaret, and she waiting for her bro- 
ther; see how anxious she is to hear 
what they say,” replied Ellen : “ hush, 
the dean is speaking.” As she spoke, 
the bell tinkled again ; the congregation 
knelt, and showed the whole eastern 
end of the choir with all the prepara- 
tions at thealtar. In the centre stood 
the dean, a lighted taper in his hand, 
on right and left his assistant clergy 
formed two lines extending on either 
hand to the side doors; all was silent 
as the grave. “ My Christian friends,” 
the dean began, “| have heavy news 
to impart to you; news which may 
make every “Christian congregation 
that hears it, shudder. It is known to 
you all, how this kingdom is the prey 
of civil rage, avowed rebels openly 
resisting the authority of the law, and 
spilling the blood of ihe king’s subjects 
and servants, without dread or pity. 
We have seen this violence and blood- 
shed with constant grief of spirit, pray- 
ing to God daily that he would have 
pity on his people, and remove this 
fury from their hearts, but it has pleased 
Him rather to multiply His inflictions 
upon this sinful nation the more, so that 
the crimes of which long cried for pu- 
nishment in past days, until men thought 
the wrath of God was not to be moved 
by sinning, are now in His fit season 
bringing ‘down a double vengeance. 
But although we have fallen on these 
troubled times, we do but watch and 
pray like faithful shepherds, not using 
or putting forth the strong power of 
the church rashly or against all offend- 
ers ; for God may in his anger against 
the nation, give the bodies of his peo- 
ple, for a warning, to the sword, yet 
will he not surely destroy their souls 
without great cause, nor cast them forth 
utterly from the flock of Christ. But 
the enemy of mankind, who is ever 
seeking the destruction of souls, has 
this day instigated some children of 
Belial to a deed the most heinous and 
abominable that has ever stained the 
earth since the times of the martyrs. 
Violent hands have been laid upon a 
minister of God”—there was a shudder 
among the congregation, and Talbot's 
heart began to beat fearfully fast—the 
dean proceeded; “ the blood of a 
Christian bisho ‘has been spilled—the 
life of the Archbishop of “Dublin has 
been taken !”— Many of the females 





resent uttered loud cries of horror ; 
Dane Keating clapped her hands 
and shrieked, and Ellen leaned sud- 
denly on Talbot’s shoulder, but did not 
say a word, 

“ Come away,” he whispered, “ you 
ought not to hear this. Ellen, dearest, 
you are unwell: shall I bear you out 
into the air ?” 

“Oh, no, no—it was the thought of 
your threats against the archbishop— 
{ cannot bear to think of them: see to 
what it has come. You will never be 
able to have his forgiveness now.” 

“ Ellen!” said Talbot, with an ear- 
nestness that made her start, “ whatever 
you hear, have trust in me. They have 
charged me—but no matter—Ellen, I 
wish you would come out of this ”__but 
before he could urge her farther, the 
dean was proceeding %o relate the cir- 
cumstances of the murder. 

“ And now,” he continued, “ the said 
traitur coming to Artane, where the 
archbishop lay, commanded two of 
his squires, Nicholas Wafer and John 
Teling, to bring forth his prisoner : 
they, dragging the archbishop from his 
bed, brought ‘him before the i imperious 
rebel, w ho, not being able to abide the 
sight of such a dishonour done an aged 
man, and a Christian bishop, did utter 
some such words as these, ‘take the 
clown away,’ which they, wilfully mis- 
interpreting—for he spoke in the Irish 
tongue—did then and there with their 
knives hack the said archbishop in 
pieces.” 

Cries of horror and execration burst 
out from every part of the church: 
Talbot's breath came more freely, for 
he had half expected to hear his own 
name along with those of the murder- 
ers, and was debating whether to stand 
up and openly deny the charge, or lift 
Ellen in his arms, and bear her out of 
hearing of it ; but he thought the dan- 
ger was over, and listened to hear the 
merited curses of the two who had been 
named; but the dean continned— 
“ Now then, the impious butchery be- 
ing completed, the said traitor, John 
Talbot” — Talbot put his arm round his 
bride’s waist, and drew her close to 
him ; he could feel her heart beating 
fast as she knelt, and his own was again 
at his throat; he breathed hard and 
listened—* the said traitor, in whose 
chamber the aforesaid archbishop lay, 
and who already had been heard to 
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threaten his life three several times, is 
found beside the bleeding body with 
his dagger buried in the murdered pre- 
late’s breast, and his sword all bloody 
from the hateful slaughter, is presently 
discovered concealed beneath his bed.” 
Dame Keating screamed aloud, and 
fell forward swooning ; Talbot started 
up to lift her from the ground, and 
Ellen strove to rise from her knees, but 
she could not: “ Ellen, Il am innocent !” 
he exclaimed, “I am cruelly wronged. 
As I hope to see the brightness of 
heaven, I never harmed a hair of the 
archbishop’s head !” 

“Thank God,” she cried, faintly: 
“ yet, these threats, these threats !—Oh, 
say again that you are innocent.” 

“Upon my honour, I am.” 

“Oh, my God, they will excommuni- 
cate you!” 

“ They dare not do so. If they do, 
by the bright heaven, I will not endure 
it! Here, Ellen, love, take this poor 
lady’s head upon your lap, and do not 
let your heart fail you, for I will see 
this out. They dare not excommuni- 
cate aninnocent man!” He stood up, 
gazing boldly on the dean and his as- 
sistants, neither blenching under the 
withering look of Keating, whose eyes 
were fixed on him throughout, nor 
shrinking even from the sight of Tra- 
vers, whom he recognised in the back 
ground, prompting his condemnation. 
It was well for Talbot that the spot 
where he stood was somewhat retired 
from the body of the choir, and amply 
curtained ; for, save father Thomas, 
none else seemed to remark his con- 
duct; and he, either through consi- 
deration to his sister, or compassion for 
the young bride, seemed inclined to 
give him an opportunity of escape, for 
he did not point him out to any of 
the rest, only cast frequent glances of 
abhorrence and indignation towards 
him. The little bells tinkled again, and 
the people kept silence ; the dean ad- 
vanced a step, and raised the taper in 
one hand, while he spread the other 
on the open Bible on the reading-desk. 
“ By the authority of God, the Father 
Almighty,” he began, and suddenly Tal- 
bot felt a cold shudder get the better of 
his angry determination, as the priest 
repeated the names of each person of 
the Trinity, and continued “of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, and of the blessed 
Patrick, and of all the angels, archan- 
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gels, saints, martyrs, and confessors, we 
excommunicate the said John Teling, 
Nicholas Wafer, and John Talbot, and 
we anathematise them !” He closed the 
book as he spoke, and the bells again 
sounded. ‘Talbot’s knees knocked to- 
gether, and the light left his eyes, but 
he grasped a pillar of the canopy, and 
supported himself. The dean then 
threw down his taper, and all the clergy 
cast theirs upon the ground : thin co- 
lumns of smoke, white and fcetid, rose 
curling from the half-extinguishedwicks, 
as they smouldered on the damp stone 
floor. “ Thus,” exclaimed the dean, 
“thus may their lives be extinguished, 
and thus may their damned souls smoke 
and stink in the nostrils of the Divine 
vengeance |!” “ Amen!” — the 
clergy on either hand and the chanters 
from the choir, and the sound of the 
bell, again went to Talbot's heart like 
ice. But Ellen had now risen, and had 
taken his hand in her’s: Dame Keating 
was sitting on the floor, groaning bit- 
terly and weeping, The touch of his 
bride’s warm fingers thrilled through 
the unfortunate knight, with something 
of a reviving power, and he clasped 
his arm round her waist, and drew her 
again close to his side. “It is hard to 
bear,” he whispered ; “but I know in my 
own breast that they wrong me foully.” 

“The trial is not so great,” she mur- 
mured: “I can bear this, and worse, for 
your sake.” 

“ Bless you, my own sweet wife !” he 
cried, and clasped her closer; while the 
whole scene swam in the misty suffu- 
sion of his eyes, and his heart grew 
almost too full for his breast to contain 
it. But the dean went on: “ Let them 
be thus accursed; let no man show 
them mercy, and let the memory of 
their names be quite forgotten.”— 
« Amen !” responded the choir. 

“ May God rain flames of fire and 
sulphur on them,” cried the dean. 
“ Amen, amen!” replied the choir and 
chapter. 

“ May they clothe themselves with 
the malediction of the high curse, as 
they daily put on their garments,” he 
continued.—Talbot shuddered, and all 
his flesh crept under his clothes, and 
Ellen trembled from head to foot. 

“ May the waters of vengeance be in 
their inner parts as marrow in their 
bones !”—“ It is hard to bear,” she said 
in a weak voice ; “but keep up your 
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heart, love ; it cannot hurt us.” His 
hand returned the pressure of hers, 
but he did not speak. Again the dean 
proceeded— 


“ Be they girded with the girdles of 
malediction, and partakers with Pha- 
raoh, Nero, Herod, and Judas, the pro- 
ditor of our Lord; and with Dathan 
and Abiram may they descend into hell 
quick !”—* Oh have mercy upon him, 
have mercy upon him!” cried Ellen 


aloud ; but the interruption was not 
noticed, and the dean went oun— 

“ Good Lord, send them hunger and 
thirst, and strike them with the pesti- 
lence, that they may be consumed, and 
their generation clean eradicate! strike 


them with leprosy and madnesss, and 
let them rot, that they be an abomina- 
tion and an astonishment! let the 


ground whereon they stand, and the roofs 
above them, and the walls around them, 
be accursed and interdicted, and let 
that spot whereon they did the murder 
be desolate evermore, a place of thorns 
and brambles, and a wilderness of all 
things unclean.”—“ Amen, amen, so be 


it!” replied the multitude, and the con- 
gregation rose to depart. 





“I must break off,” said Turlogh, 
else I should not have done tonight. 
Tomorrow I will tell you the re- 
mainder,” 
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NOTE INTRODUCTORY, 


Dear Antuony,—I suppose you know that young M‘Gillicuddy is here, 
dining his way to a certificate; the attainment of which is necessary to his 


eall to the Bar. 


When he achieved premiums at college, you and I feared 


that he would turn out a literary coxcomb, as hath been the melancholy fate 
of so many, but he (you will rejoice to hear, as I did to perceive) seems des- 
tined for much better things. He is a plain, natural, sensible, gentlemanly 
fellow, who reads steadily his four hours every day, and takes his tumbler of 


punch with me now and then of an evening, with great cordiality and due 
moderation. It happened at one of our meetings a few nights ago, that for 
the refreshment of my memory about some fact, I had occasion to refer to a 
little book in which I set down circumstances—fancies—opinions, as they occur. 
He begged a sight of it, and remarked that the memorandums it contained, if 
connected and extended a little, would answer famously for the Magazine, as a 


London companion to your Dublin Note Book. Whether he is right or 
wrong it is your business to decide, and not mine. I have promised to lend 
him the leaves of my dog whenever he may have occasion for them, and if you 
like what he manufactures out of them, well and good—but as to my share ia 
the matter, I have thought thus much of explanation necessary. 

Good bye, dear Anthony—may your shadow never be less, and may kind 
hearts, green fields, and thousands of readers of the Dublin University Magazine, 
never be wanting in ould Ireland. 


Ever affectionately your's, 





St. Giles’s, London, Feb. 8, 1835, 

The elections for the cities and 
towns of England, have produced re- 
sults which the London public were far 
from expecting. In London and its out- 
skirts, thanks to gin and newspapers— 
both indulged in to a horrible excess— 
thanks to metropolitan impertinence 
and self-conceit, the heroes of Radical- 
ism, from the effeminate Mr. H. Bulwer 
in the west, to the fierce Dr. Lushington 


Terence O’Rvuark. 





in the east, have been as successful as 
their livers could wish—I was going 
to say hearts, but such people as these 
have no such thing. These Radical 
triumphs led the way in the elections, 
and every sallow revolutionist wore 
ict his countenance an appearance, 
which came as near a smile, as their 
features are capable of. They were, 
or seemed to 9 quite sure that the 
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game was all their own. They could 
not, or seemed as if they could not, 


imagine that the provincial towns could 
do any thing else than follow the ex- 


ample set them by the grand commu- 
nity of cockney ten-pounders—the 
quintessence of the enlightenment of 
the earth—the constant frequenters of 
lecture rooms and reading rooms—the 


sublime and incontrovertible critics of 
the tap-rooms and back parlours, where 
sheet upon sheet of newspapers, ex- 
cellent, because adulatory of the mob, 
are duly dirtied, day by day. The 
Radical writers seemed out of their 
wits with excess of contentment—“ the 
metropolis! the metropolis! who can 


resist the glorious example of the me- 


tropolis? The whole country will re- 
turn nothing but such worthies as the 
metropolitan districts have returned !” 

This was provoking enough, while it 
lasted, and a little disheartening ; but 
thanks to the old English spirit, which 
the vice and vanity of London have 
not yet tainted, the howl of triumph 
was not permitted to last long. A 
pleasing surprise gradually warmed 
into a general feeling and expression 
of Conservative congratulation, as the 

rovincial accounts came rolling in by 


is mens mail coaches, Bridport 
and Bristol, Berwick and Beverley, and 
Bedford, Boston, and Brighton, marched 
in a proud Conservative rank at the 
top of the alphabet. The first was 
indeed a surprise, and satisfaction. 
Bridport was thought to be quite under 
the control of Warburton. Who 
knows not Warburton, the black and 
bitter Radical ?—a timber merchant, a 
fisherman, a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and a fellow of most detestable 
politics. Last election he brought in 
a Romilly with him, by the word of his 
mouth, but this time, Horace Twiss 
beat his man out of the field. War- 
burton was always a Ca§sius in appear- 
ance—he had a lean and hungry look. 
How frightfully cadaverous he must 
have seemed when he found his man 
beaten in spite of his best exertions, 
and Horace Twiss returned! But this 
is an episode. Let us go back to the 
town elections, for as yet I have only 
sounded the note B, of our triumphs. 
Chatham and Colchester, Dover and 
Droitwich and Durham, Evesham and 
Exeter, Greenwich and Halifax and 
Harwich, Hertford and Honiton, Ips- 


wich and Hull, Leicester and Leeds, 
and Lincoln and Ludlow, Maidstone 
and Marlborough, Newcastle and Pon- 
tefract, Retford and Ripon and Roch- 
dale, Sandwich and Salisbury, Scarbo- 
rough, Shrewsbury, Southampton, and 
Statford, Tamworth and Tewkesbury, 
Warrington and Wigan and Worces- 
ter, and Yarmouth and York—all of 
these changed their representatives, 


and from each, one or two Conserva- 


tives were sent to replace Radical 
Whigs in the Commons House of 
Parliament ! 

The Radical defeats comprised in 
the above list which I most delight in, 


are those at Hull and at Ipswich. The 


former place did return to parliament 
Mr. Matthew Davenport Hill, who 
always exhibited himself in parliament 
in the character of a solemn, conceited 
coxcomb, id est, a political ass of the 
most disagreeable description. He is 
the same who figured in the Sheil affair, 
when that worthy and magnanimous 
gentleman was accused of privately 
praising the coercion bill against which 
he speechified in parliament. As for 
Ipswich, 1t did return two wholesale 
haberdashers—a class of men who are 
my particular aversion, though I am 
not aware that | owe any one of them 
a single farthing. They are the men 
who by dint of large capital, and much 
activity, and an inordinate propensity 
for gain, set up huge shops, garrisoned 
by a multitude of men milliners, who 
fawn and lie, and flatter and persuade 


silly fops and women into the spending 
of money upon needless trash. These 
are the men who undersell and ruin the 
sober tradesman of limited capital, who 
has begun life hoping to succeed rather 
by the goodness, than the extreme 
cheapness, of the wares he sells, These 
are the men who, taking advantage of 
the taste of the day for continual no- 
velty, and unsubstantial glitter and 
nonsense, pamper this vanity, and de- 
luge the country with flimsy evanescent 
stuff of every description. They will 
sell youa carpet, an umbrella, a ribbon, 
a clock, a hat, a shawl, a walking cane, 
or a writing desk, for a third of the 
ancient price of such things ; and peo- 
ple cry, “ Oh, how cheap !”—not recol- 
lecting, or perhaps not caring for the 
fact, that none of these things will last 
a third of the time that such articles, 
in former days, would have lasted. But 
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they will last long enough for giddy 
thoughtless people to get tired of them, 
and then they have but to come back 
to the grand cheap shop to get more— 
and thus goes on the system of show 
without substance ; the grand charac- 
teristic of the morals, the politics, the 
literature, the liberty, the happiness, and 
the haberdashery of these times! 





A faithful, honest, diligent, and feeling 
inquiry, into the causes of the different 
aspect of the metropolitan election 
returns, from those of the provincial 
towns, would open up many topics of 
deep, and, I fear, afflicting interest. The 
state of the metropolis of England is 
a very awful one. There are frightful 
things concealed with this mighty mass. 
Of the great majority I fear it may be 
said that they have very little under- 
standing of, and no respect for virtue. 
They acknowledge no moral restraint. 
They submit to such restrictions as press 
upon them from without, or try to evade 
them, by the means of secrecy which 
the enormous multitude affords, but 
within themselves (I speak not of ali, 
but what I believe, concerning the 
majority)— within themselves, 1 fear 
there is no source of restraint—no 
principle of reverence—no fear of 
wrong, simply because it is wrong. 

As for the sub-middle class—the 
ten-pound householder class, upon 
whom, by the wisdom of the reform 
bill, such immense political influence is 
conferred—as for that class in London, 
it is the worst and grossest that can be 
conceived among Englishmen. An 
habitual dread of incurring the penal- 
ties of the law, is the only safeguard 
which society has, against the immo- 
rality and presumption of this class. 
They practise without shame, and 
without blame (from one another) all 
the sensual vices of the aristocracy, 
while they continually rebel and mur- 
mur against those things in which the 
virtue of the aristocracy consists.— 
Let a man imagine a low-thoughted 
creature, sensual and vain, without a 
sentiment of respect for anything, save 
money, and the power which money 
gives, to pamper the appetites —let 
this creature be imagined sordid where 
his own enjoyment is not concerned, 
profuse where it is—let him be pictured 
sullen, envious, stupid, and obstinate— 
let his notions of liberty be understood 
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to be the freedom to pull down others 
from the advantages they possess, and 
to have his own way, within his own 
circle—let him, withal, be a daily reader 
of newspapers, a ready talker about 
pensions, and the inordinate wealth of 
parsons—let him be an habitual ne- 
glecter of religious duties, a lover of 
bad books, such as may not be named, 
and a gross feeder, and when you have 
such a creature before your mind's eye, 
~behold the London ten-pound house- 
holder, the result of whose vote was 
held up as an example fit to be followed 
by the whole kingdom! 





It is worthy of especial attention 
that while the electors of London 
streets disgraced themselves by select- 
ing as representatives such men as 
Duncombe and Wakley, and H. Bul- 
wer, and Whalley, and the rest, the 
counties in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of London all displayed a most 
decisive and conspicuous reaction in 
favour of Conservative principles. It 
is true that Middlesex stands specially 
disgraced by the return of Hume, but 
this return was entirely effected by the 
freehold votes out of the streets of 
London. At all the country polling 
places the Conservative candidate had 
a majority—it is to the Jews and 
Quakers of Whitechapel and Mile-end, 
that the very virtuous and highly re- 
spectable Mr. Joseph Hume owes his 
return. But on every side of the me- 
tropolitan.county—in Surrey, in Kent, 
in Essex—in Hertfordshire, in Berk- 
shire, in Buckinghamshire—in all of 
these the good old spirit of attachment 
to the ancient institutions of the Eng- 
lish nation had revived, and every Con- 
servative that offered himself was re- 
turned, to the exclusion of the Radicals 
who stood in opposition to them. I 
note this as a proof, or more strictly 
stated, an indication that the political 
disease which has threatened the life 
of the British constitution, is a town 
disease—a malady of the street multi- 
tude, with which the healthy breath of 
the country has nothing to do—it arises 
out of gross vanity, and blindness and 
hardness of heart—it is engendered 
among people whose ideas are as 
confined and polluted as the air they 
breathe. 

N.B.—Were I to continue for a 
series of years a denizen of St. Giles’s, 
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I know not to what depth of lowness 
I might not myself degenerate. 





A novel description of emigration 
is now carrying into effect. West 
India proprietors are procuring English 
laborers to go out to Jamaica, to un- 
dertake the work the blacks will no 
longer condescend to do. Without ad- 
mitting any thing like an abstract appro- 
bation of slavery in black or white hu- 
man beings, it may be permitted to a 
practical lover of truth to say, that never 
was there a more ample tide of delu- 
sion and cant set in motion, than that 
which, on the subject of slave emanci- 
pation, overran, and swamped, all the 
facts and arguments that common 
sense could bring forward. The end 
of it is, that we must pay twenty mil- 
lions of money, to change the condi- 
tion of eight hundred thousand ne- 
groes, from that of labour, and regula- 
rity, and abundance, with slavery—to 
that of idleness, insubordination, and 
ultimate wretchedness, without slavery. 
It is quite certain, that even already, 
and while full emancipation from their 
masters’ control is but in prospect, 
the utmost difficulty is experienced in 
getting the negroes to work, and con- 
tinual disturbances or alarm prevails. 
It is now manifest that the proprietors 
were quite in earnest when they de- 
clared that they could not get the ne- 
cessary work done on the estates; if 
the negroes were made free. Men 
would not go to the expense of bring- 
ing out labourers from England, 
without tolerably good assurance that 
they could not get the work done by the 
labourers who are already in the West 
Indies, with constitutions, and with 
habits fitted to the climate. For my 
pert, I doubt very much, that labourers 
rom this country will ever be able to 
work under such a sun as that of Ja- 
maica ; and | donot in the least doubt 
that we shall lose a great part cf the 
produce of that hitherto valuable posses- 
sion, as well as the twenty millions we 
must pay for accomplishing that which 
will occasion the loss! This is some- 
thing like management ! But the cry in 
England to do that which has been done 
was irresistible. The contractors for 
sending out laborers to Jamaica, would 
have sent out Irish, who could have 
been had on cheaper terms, but it was 
decided that it would be impossible to 
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hinder them from killing themselves 
by drinking the new rum, which is so 
cheap and abundant in that island. The 
decision was doubtless judicious and 
humane. 





The most satisfactory election that 
has taken place in the counties of 
England, is that in which Lord Pal- 
merston was thrown out. The intole- 
rable vanity of that contemptible trim- 
mer, required such a lesson. He has 
done more mischief by his misdirection 
of the foreign department, than such 
talents as his could repair in a thousand 
years, even were he disposed to repent 
and act rightly, which he is not. In his 
public capacity, he was the paltriest 
slave of the paltriest affectations. In 
his office, he was really a tyrant, out of 
it, he affected to be a /iberal. But he 
has been the servant of all sorts of 
administrations, and would now gladly 
wriggle himself into place, with the air 
and the conscience of a Frenchman ; 
but he well knows how thoroughly he 
is despised—and the misrerable crea- 
ture’s spite is in proportion to the 
strength of this conviction. He sees 
the various powers of Europe coming 
forward to pay those diplomatic cour- 
tesies to the British administration of 
foreign affairs, which, during his time, 
they disdained to pay. Under the 
Duke of Wellington, the foreign de- 
partment of Great Britain will take the 
lead throughout Europe ; and London 
will be the head-quarters of European 
diplomacy. Under Lord Palmerston’s 
direction, the foreign office of England 
was a sort of external chamber to the 
foreign office of France. The French 
ambassador was the real ruler of the 
policy of our foreign department, while 
our minister was contented to strut the 
tyrant of the clerks. His object was 
to shew them, that he was every incha 
lord ; but he forgot that he showed 
them also, that, as to statesmanship, he 
was every inch a ninny. In his de- 
— he was the mere puppet of 

“allyrand, without the ordinary advan- 
tage of puppets, that of being at least 
quiet and unobtrusive, except when 
moved by the master-hand. It is abso- 
lutely sickening to hear him now, 
spouting about the incapacity of Sir 
Robert Peel, and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, to govern the country. Does he 
not remember when he was but too 
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happy to take their orders, without 
being even admitted to their councils ? 
To what extravagance does the spleen 
of little minds lead, when excited by 
envy and disappointment ? 





The flight of political pamphlets that 
has darkened the politico-literary at- 
mosphere, ever since the 15th Novem- 
ber, when our good King relieved the 
country of the Whig administration, is 
quite astounding. Some of them are 
very good, some bitter bad, most of 
them merely indifferent. The truth is, 
the newspapers, and other periodicals, 
give us enough of political controversy, 
and though it be granted, that some of 
the pamphleteers treat their subject 
with more ability, and temper, and re- 
search, than the newspapers can boast 
of, yet as the diurnal and hebdomedal 
sheets are always before hand with 
them, the pamphlets must needs appear 
(in general) somewhat stale, if not flat 
and unprofitable. I think I have seen 
about nine answers to, or remarks upon, 
E. L. Bulwer’s pamphlet, neatly stitched 
up in sheets. Now, Bulwer’s pamph- 
let was so silly and impudent, as to be 
totally unworthy any notice at all. A 
poorer piece of political foppery I have 
not seen. Had not Bulwer put his 
name to it, I should have thought it 
was Palmerston’s. The quantity of 
political composition of all sorts, which 
the press now sends forth is beyond 
measure oppressive. As to reading it, 
without some assistant power of peru- 
sal, equal to that of steam and railways 
in material motion, it is wholly out of 
the question—but even to glance at 
it, so far as to see whether each pro- 
duction is likely to be worth reading, 
is a monstrous piece of work. Authors 
ought to have more pity on the public. 





Whenever you heur a fellow in Lon- 
don, prating with infinite pretension 
about theatricals, set down the cackler 
for a cockney. Depend upon it, he is 
nothing else, whatever he may pretend 
to be. There is a description of small 
literary folk, who think it something 
fine and classical to imitate the talk of 
the town, when players were men of 
genius, and associated with the choicest 
spirits of the time in all departments of 
literature and of life. But all this is 
changed now, and theatrical folk are 
nothing better than translators or actors 
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of French farces, and constructors Of, 
or performers in, gorgeous melo-dramas. 
Yet still your cockney man will annoy 
you with his criticism on things totally 
unworthy .of being criticised, and ex- 
pect you to look upon him with great 
deference if he is free of the green- 
room. Avoid all such, unless you de- 
sire to be pestered by a popinjay.— 
Except for some music now and then, 
no place is so dull as our great theatres, 
and at the smaller ones, though you 
may be amused for a time, you are tole- 
rably sure, if you have any sense of 
delicacy, to be disgusted either by what 
is acted on the stage, or in the boxes. 
There are now no great actors or 
actresses. I am sorry for it, but not 
very, for I do not perceive that the 
taste for dramatic literature has de- 
clined. Shakspeare is more read, and 
felt, and appreciated than ever, though 
no one can now adequately represent his 
characters upon the stage. I mean that 
they cannot represent them so well as 
they have been represented. As to 
any actor giving a really adequate re- 
presentation of Lear, or Hamlet, or 
Iago, one might as well expect to see 
upon the stage an adequate represen- 
tation of the awful thunder, the tervi- 
fic lightning, or the resistless tempest. 
Nothing to be actually done by man, 
can come up to Shakspear’s imaginings, 
or to the workings of nature whcn her 
mightier elements are let loose, in 
their strength, and their fearful beauty. 





Of all the appointments made in the 
course of the new ministerial arrange- 
ments, none created so much surprise 
in London, as those of the lord chan- 
cellor, and the lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land—but more especially the former. 
It could scarcely be credited that a 
man, not only at the head of the Equity 
Bar in England, but without a rival, 
that could be said to come near him in 
knowledge and in practice, should con- 
sent to abandon his position, and his 
immense professional revenue, for the 
Irish chancellorship. And now that 
he has done it, and his juniors are di- 
viding the thousands that otherwise 
would have found their way into his 
sole fee book, it still remains an unex- 
plained mystery. It can scarcely be 
doubted, that Sir Edward Sugden, at 
the English bar, received in profes- 
sional fees about double the amount of 
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the Irish chancellor’s salary. No case 
of the least importance was without 
him, on the one side, or the other; 
and in some cases of very great impor- 
tance the fees he received were enor- 
mous.’ In one case—I think it was 
Small v. Attwood—it was generally 
said that he received two thousand 
pounds with his brief, which consisted 
of several folio volumes, regularly 
bound up, for the more convenient 
perusal. And if ever lawyer well de- 
served his fee, Sugden was the man. 
I remember him now for some years in 
the Court of Chancery, and I never saw 
him otherwise than perfectly ready with 
his case ; bringing to its advocacy the 
profoundest knowledge of the principles 
of equity law, which bore upon it, and 
urging their application with a perspi- 
cacity and conclusiveness, peculiarly 
his own. Neatness, rather than energy, 
was the characteristic of his style, but 
so complete and decisive was the legal 
erudition brought forward, and so skil- 
fully were the points brought out, to 
which the principles and precedents he 
quoted, were distinctly applicable, that 
more energy than he used, would have 
really seemed superfluous, and out of 
place. With all this, it should not be 
inferred that Sir E. Sugden was an 
agreeable advocate, or one likely at all 
times to win the admiration of an un- 
learned listener. It required at least 
some knowledge of the science in which 
he is so complete a master, to com- 
prehend how wonderful was the extent 
and accuracy of the erudition he dis- 
played, and how matchless were the 
facility and acuteness of its adaptation 
to the case in hand. Not seldom also, 
he appeared sharp and almost petulant 
in answering objections; but great al- 
lowance should be made for one who 
with a conscious mastery of his subject, 
is pestered by short-sighted, or igno- 
rant objections, the provoking folly of 
which he alone sees, and naturally 
enough resents at the moment. 

No man at the bar has owed his for- 
tune and advancement more to his own 
unassisted talents and industry than Sir 
E. Sugden. He had no advantages of 
birth or high connexion to bring him 
on, nor even the associations and honors 
which sometimes attend upon a success- 
ful university career. At the period of 
life that other eminent men have been 
laying the foundation of future distine- 
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tion by their attention to college learn- 
ing and discipline, Sir Edward Sugden 
was working hard in a conveyancer’s 
office, and if I do not mistake, he was 
known, and his name respected as an 
authority in property law, before he 
was called to the bar. At present his 
books rank among the very highest of 
the modern authorities, and not only 
are they thus distinguished for their 
knowledge, but for their qualities as 
literary compositions, which was less to 
have been expected from one who can 
hardly be said to have had a regular 
literary education. I have seen very 
few legal books which have less of the 
cumbrous technicality of a mere law- 
yer’s style, than those of Sir E. Sugden. 

At the bar, his industry and complete 
preparation in every cause in which he 
had a brief, was always remarkable.— 
No matter what the extent of his en- 
gagements was, he always seemed to 
have the power to get through his work 
in good time, and with precision. The 
life of an eminent lawyer in London, is 
one of dreadful labour, and if he go 
into Parliament, as he is apt to do, it is 
really surprising how he escapes with 
his life. Sir Edward Sugden used 
constantly to go from the Court of 
Chancery to his chambers, which he 
left late in the evening for the House 
of Commons, where he generally re- 
mained to the last—often until past 
two o’clock in the morning. But nine 
a.m. found him again at his chambers 
in Lincoln’s Inn, and at ten he was in 
court, working away in every cause, 
and for anything that there appeared, 
no one could suppose but that he had 
devoted all his time from the preceding 
day to the consideration of any case 
which he argued. 

Such is the man who has now been 
sent to preside in the Chancery of Ire- 
land. It is a curious and anomalous 
circumstance, that for the present the 
decisions of that court will be account- 
ed of higher authority among lawyers, 
than the decisions of Westminster- 
hall; and should any point of great in- 
terest and difficulty arise in equity law, 
the Chancery bar and Judges of Eng- 
land must send over to Ireland to 
learn what is the law of England, from 
the highest authority. 

As forthe Earl of Haddington, every 
one thought that he was to be the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, nor 
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was he even guessed at for the Lord 
Lieutenancy of Ireland, until his ap- 
pointment was announced. Before his 
father’s death he was known and re- 
spected in the House of Commons as 
Lord Binning. He was rather liberal 
in these days for the taste of the Tory 
wits, and used to get quizzed in the 
John Bull—“ mais nous avons changé 
tout cela.” As Lord Haddington in 
the upper house, he has been distin- 
guished for good sense, and a certain 
amiable conciliatoriness, which, per- 
haps, has been the quality that princi- 
ody recommended him to the Irish 
Viceroyalty. I hope he will be popu- 
lar in Dublin, and give pleasant parties. 
He is at all, events, able toatford to 
spend his official income where he re- 
ceives it, which is more than could be 
said for the Lords Lieutenant appoint- 


ed by the Whigs. 





I confess to the weakness of liking 
tea—I like it for itself, and for certain 
graceful accompaniments often there- 
with connected, and mental associations 
arising out of the same. I therefore 
have a profound respect for the Chinese 
as the producers of tea, but that respect 
has just now been very much increased, 
by their treatment of an impudent 
Whig, who, in Whig-like fashion 
thought to bully these Easterns, and 
in the most approved fashion of Jibe- 
rality to go into their country, and 
treat their laws and customs with most 
lordly contempt. What an admira- 
ble designation they hit off for him 
in an instant—* the Barbarian eye!” It 
will stick to him for ever. I trust that 
his folly and that of those who sent 
him out, will not be the cause of any 
permanent injury to the tea trade, but 
no thanks to him, or to them, if it be 
not, for never was presumptuous folly 
greater. The short history of the 
matter is this. The East India Com- 

any, by infinite pains, and patience, 
and skilful management of the peculi- 
arities of the Chinese, had established 
a trade with them on the most excel- 
lent footing. We got the best teas, 
and the best assorted of any nation in 
the world. We had the security of 
the East India Company for their 
genuineness ; and in point of fact, we 
drank excellent tea, and were satisfied, 
while the state collected three millions 
of money annually in tea duties from 
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the Company, without any risk or ex- 
pense whatever. But all this was much 
too plain and simple for those eminent 
Sees the Whigs. A particu- 
arly crack-brained set among them, 
who happen to be outrageously insane 
upon the subject of free trade, would 
have it, that the best way was to aban- 
don all the advantages which the East 
India Company’s character and ex- 
perience had obtained, and to throw 
open the privilege of dealing with these 
peculiarly touchy, and difficultly ma- 
naged Chinese, to every one who 
chose to take a ship to their coasts. An 
act of Parliament was passed accord- 
ingly, and a Seotch Whig Lord was 
appointed, witha salary of ten thou- 
sand pounds a year, to be a “ Super- 
intendent” of the “ Free Trade” with 
China. He was sent ovt to fulfil 
duties somewhat analogous to those of 
consul, at places where consuls are ad- 
mitted. But the Whigs, although they 
might have known how jealous, and 
suspicious, and capricious a people 
they had to deal with, did not conde- 
scend to get leave from the Chinese, 
before they despatched their man. 
Warning and remonstrance were ad- 
dressed to them in vain—away went 
the “ Barbarian eye,” with directions, 
as it would seem, to insult and defy 
the Chinese upon their own territory, 
and this he lost no time in doing, all 
for the good of trade! The result has 
been such as was predicted in the 
Quarterly Review, and indeed, every- 
where, by men of sense and experience, 
but such as the Whigs could not 
suppose possible. Wise Mr. Charles 
Grant and his colleagues, were fully of 
opinion that their free-trade ambassa- 
dor, specially crammed by themselves 
for the occasion, must carry all before 
him. They expected that their first 
letter from him must be a kind of veni, 
vidi, vici despatch, like Ceesar’s ; but 
instead of that, it turns out that the 
tea trade is peremptorily stopped ; 
the ambassador, under the name, style, 
and title of the “ Barbarian eye,” re- 
ceives a very shrewd lecture, through 
the Hong merchants, and heis ordered 
to go about his business! This is, so 
far as the last arrivals inform us, the 
present position of affairs under the 
system which was to be so great an 
improvement upon that of the East 
India Company. It must be confessed, 
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that as yet, the superior advantages of 
the new system are not so obvious as 
a sanguine believer in the wisdom of 
Whiggery might have wished. Those 
dreadfully witty persons, the writers of 
the Globe newspaper, andthe Examiner, 
have been pleased to utter a number of 
very overcoming pleasantries upon the 
manifesto of Governor Loo, which so 
pointedly rebukes the conduct of Lord 
Napier, under the cognomen of the 
“ Barbarian eye ;” but with all de- 
ference to these illustrious wits, it must 
be admitted that if Governor Loo per- 
sists in stopping the trade with Canton, 
it will be no laughing matter; and so 
far as the manifesto goes, the laugh is 
with the Chinese, who have made us 
out to be “ barbarians,” with a quiet 
quaintness, and drollery of phrase, 
which reminds once more of Swift’s 
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comical satires, than anything I have 
seen in these dull days, though not 
unaccustomed_to the play feluens of the 
Globe, and the pungency of the Ev- 
aminer. 

A New Quarterly is just out. I have 
postponed reading the politics to a 
more convenient season; but the 
article on Coleridge’s Table Talk, I 
have devoured at once. The extracts 
from the yet unpublished book are de- 
lightful, and must greatly increase the 
rapidly growing reputation of the 
philosophic poet, and most poetical 
philosopher. Nothing can be more 
profound and acute than his observa- 
tions—nothing more felicitous and 
beautiful than the language in which 
he conveys them. 


POLITICS IN THE PROVINCES. 


THE ARMAGH INVESTIGATION, 


Acts of violence have recently been 
committed in the neighbourhood of 
Armagh, and disclosures of the state 
of party feeling have taken place, to 
which the attention of the Irish go- 
vernment has been forcibly attracted. 
Pursuant to the direction of the chief 
secretary, an investigation has been 
held, at which Lord Gosford, lieute- 
nant of the county, presided ; and in 
the unhappy disorders which rendered 
this procedure necessary, as well as in 
the manner in which the enquiry was 
conducted, circumstances were brought 
to light which should rather quicken 
than abate the vigilance of govern- 
ment, and which demand, a3 matter of 
ee history, a more permanent 
ocation than the memory of hearsay 
rumours, or even the columns of our 
public journals. 

The instructions by which the inves- 
tigation was to be guided, contained 
in the chief secretary’s letter to Lord 
Gosford, indicate considerable know- 
ledge of the state of things which 
demanded enquiry. His lordship was 
directed to enquire into the character 
and. causes of the recent disorders, 
and the manifestations of party spirit 
and excitement ; and to carry the in- 
vestigation, if it were necessary, back 


to the time of the Armagh races, thus 
making it comprehend a period of not 
Jess than three months from the date 
at which it was ordered. Our readers 
will probably remember, that the ex- 
citement produced by outrages perpe- 
trated at the time of those races, was 
alleged as a justification of the Armagh 
magistrates for their postponement of 
the county meeting. In the great Pro- 
testant movement which took place 
during the summer and close of the 
last year, Armagh was the third county 
which forwarded a requisition to the 
sheriff to convene a public meeting. 
The circumstances which rendered the 
attempt abortive, made it memorable. 
The Figh sheriff, Mr. Brownlow, de- 
clined acceding to the requisition ; and 
the magistrates who had signed it, 
unwilling to incur a very solemn re- 
sponsibility, contented themselves with 
publishing the resolutions which it was 
intended to have adopted, and entering 
a dignified and strong, although tem- 
perate, protest, against the sheriff's de- 
cision. No meeting was held in the 


county Armagh; and the disappoint- 
ment of Protestants throughout Ireland 
assumed a tone of complaint and cen- 
sure. On this, as on other subjects, 
the debates of the Conservative Society 
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echoed the Protestant voice, and the 
unenterprising requisitionists were made 
the subject of earnest animadversion. 
On the occasion when their conduct 
was brought under discussion, Mr. 
O'Sullivan undertook to defend them, 
and grounded their justification on the 
impolicy, and, indeed, impropriety, of 
encountering the risque of a public 
meeting, while the minds of Protestunts 
were excited by an angry remembrance 
of wrongs which they had recently 
suffered. He said that, so soon as he 
had been made aware of the nature of 
the outrages of which they complained, 
and the natural indignation with which 
they thought of them, he saw the 
perils to which an excited assembly 
would be exposed, and cordially con- 
curred in the propriety of the decision, 
that the county meeting in Armagh 
should be postponed to a more con- 
venient season. 

The outrages which left so bitter 
remembrances behind, were of no 
common character. For the first time 
in the county of Armagh, the cold- 
blooded brutality of the south and 
west had been manifested. In order 
that a Roman Catholic rider should 
win the race, his competitors were 
assailed with stones, and some severely 
injured. To ensure the success of 
aggression upon unoffending and un- 
suspecting Protestants, strangers had 
been called in, who, upon concerted 
signals, assaulted their separated and 
defenceless victims with merciless fury, 
and with results which were only not 
murder. These atrocities, at first, pro- 
voked a strong and general indignation, 
which soon became condensed into a 
passion for revenge, the more vehe- 
ment that it had no ordinary incentive. 
“ That a man should come by a broken 
head, or even in a fair fight be taken 
down by a leaden bullet, was all in the 
course of nature; but that next-door 
neighbours, men that one would go to 
the fair with, and fight or joke with, or 
be overtaken with in liquor, should bring 
down up-the-country rebels and betray 
a poor fellow, and he alone, and may 
be not overly himself, by reason of a 
drop too much, and point him out for 
these foreign fellows to murder him, it 
was not fair or handsome, and the 
Protestants of Armagh and Tyrone 
would not forget it.” Complaints of 
this character, however unartificial the 
language in which they were expressed, 
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indicated a sense of wrong, and a pur- 
pose of seeking redress, which it would 
have been well if those who were set 
in authority, had taken due precau- 
tions to correct and moderate. 

The provocation, even as ministered 
at the Armagh races, was not yet full. 
The road connecting Armagh and 
Charlemont passes, for a space of about 
three miles, through a morass. Large 
masses of turf, on each side, provide 
convenient retreats for lyers-in-wait, 
and a hill, occupied by the houses of 
many Roman Catholics, at the point 
where the bog-road commences, serves 
to command it. Complaints of the 
insecurity of Protestant life on this un- 
friended causeway, became loud and 
frequent. Reports of brutal outrages 
were circulated through the country, 
and with them angry commentaries, 
“that the sound of a Protestant drum 
could offend the ears of public func- 
tionaries, whom cries from the friends 
of murdered victims could not quicken 
to do justice, and that enterprising offi- 
cials who would provoke a base strife, 
and peril the lives of loyal men, rather 
than suffer an unfashionable emblem of 
civil and religious liberty to be dis- 
played, could endure that the blood of 
Protestants should drench the public 
roads, and make no strenuous exertion 
to arrest the assassins, or protect the 
peaceable.” There was one outrage in 
particular, by which public feeling was 
dreadfully shocked. A poor, inoffen- 
sive old man, who had never belonged 
to ~~ of the parties into which the 
population of the North is, for the 
most part divided, who had passed 
through a quiet life without a reproach, 
and who was supposed, by his peaceful 
and neighbourly qualities, as he had 
gained a strong hold on the affections 
of the Protestants, to have disarmed 
the prejudices of all adversaries, was 
returning from Armagh on the road of 
ill-fame, at the period of the fatal races, 
when he was set upon and brutally 
beaten. He was accompanied by what 
would have been, in almost any other 
imaginable contingency, his sufficient 
protection. He was conveying his 


daughter home, a young person sixteen 
years of age, who had been for some 
time under medical care in the Infir- 
mary of Armagh ; but the struggles 
of a feeble old man—the agony of pa- 
rental supplication, and the touching 
appeals of a young and helpless fema‘e 
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were addressed to natures which could 
resist them. 


** What to them then, was womanhood or ruth.” 


The father and the child were beaten, 
as it was supposed, to death, and with 
an ingenuity creditable to the devilish 
contrivers and perpetrators of the plot, 
the poor man’s horse was lashed and 
goaded to overleap a drain at the side 
of the road, in order that, when, as it 
was natural to expect, the cart had been 
overturned and broken in the efforts 
of the beast to effect his liberation, ac- 
cident or intoxication might be adduced 
to account for the condition of the 
mangled carcases which morning was 
to discover. Providentially the villains’ 
design was frustrated. The vehicle 
was not overturned or broken, and the 
sufferers were found in a state of insen- 
sibility and conveyed to their home. 
The dying depositions of the father 
were taken on the following morning, 
and before measures could be devised for 
their arrest, the perpetrators of pur- 
posed murder, had absconded. After 
vibrating for eleven days between life 
and death, their poor victims manifested 
symptoms which the medical attendant 
conceived favourable, and when he had 
pronounced that there was hope of a 
recovery, some of the barbarians sur- 
rendered, or were made prisoners. As 
if they had been guilty of a common 
assault, they were, according to report, 
liberated on Ten Pounds’ Bail. Public 
indignation had been fierce against the 
assassins. It became in its expressions 
more’ unmeasured against the magis- 
trates who thus released them. - The 
case here detailed, will be adverted to 
in the course of this narrative. It is 
what is called the case of the M*Whin- 
neys. 

The amount of bail required upon 
this occasion, was accounted by more 
than the humblest classes, culpably 
inadequate. The individuals who, ge- 
nerally, had power, and successfully 
exercised it, to repress popular mur- 
murs, found themselves now deprived 
of their wonted authority. “ What re- 
spect is there,” the people would say, 
“for Protestants, or what fear is upon 
their enemies, if they may come upon 
a man and beat him just to the gasp of 
death, and when they put him past 
work, and make an example and a 
spectacle of him, for the rest of his 
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days, if they leave any drain at all of 
cold life within him, they must pay ten 
pounds for their diversion.” For all 
this, the vigilance of magistrates was 
not made more quick and keen, nor 
were the disturbed spirits laid, by 
which the ill-omened causeway was 
infested. 

It would be tedious to follow out, in 
orderly detail, the various affronts and 
injuries by which the persecution of 
the Protestants was continued. It 
seems more suitable to the purpose of 
this narrative, to account for the new 
infusion of acrimony, and the new in- 
centive to enterprise, which became 
manifest in the offences of the morass. 
These are no more than the unavoid- 
able accessories to modern schemes 
for the improvement of the country. 
A new line of canal—the grand Ulster 
canal—is now in progress of being cut 
and formed. The great majority of 
the labourers were called in from a 
distance—trom parts of Ireland where 
the king’s writ rather halts than runs, 
and they brought with their Romish 
religion, all the intolerance with which 
the unresisted and undisputed barba- 
rism of the south and west has invested 
it. The temper of these gentry may 
be known from the fact, that, because a 
poor mason incurred suspicion, by en- 
tering a Protestant church, he was so 
severely beaten as to have suffered 
grievous injury, and when there seemed 
a prospect that he might recover, the 
pious and meek spirit of his associates 
being still a little ruffled, he was again, 
even while the late magisterial inquest 
was pending, fiercely assailed, not, as 
before, with blunt weapons only—he 
was stabbed, and would have been 
stabbed to the heart, but that a plaister, 
which his former bruises rendered ne- 
cessary, obstructed the knife of the 
assassin. The spirit which visitants 
of this temper and character intro- 
duced into the North, was not likely to 
be inactive, and had its natural mani- 
festations in the brave and seasonable 
assaults from which many an unpro- 
tected Protestant had been a grievous 
sufferer. 

At length, matters drew towards a 
crisis. The election for the borough 
of Armagh ended, in the defeat of the 
Conservative candidate, on the day on 
which Colonel Verner, the Protestant 
representative for the county, was re- 
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turned and chaired. The defeated con- 
stituency of the borough, who had 
suffered some hard blows, and not a 
little mortification, during the three 
days of their struggle, now lent their 
voices to swell the chorus of their rural 
auxiliaries, and were by no means back- 
ward to accept any invitation which 
came in the form of a scoff or a cuff, 
and was to be responded to by a rough 
rejoinder. The beginnings of quarrel 
under so congenial circumstances, are 
far more readily found than they are 
accurately recorded. The Protestant 
party, it is believed, was the stronger, 
and the discredit of having broken the 
windows of several of their political 
adversaries is, therefore, with little 
hesitation, ascribed to them. The 
charge, however, of commencing the 
riot, remains yet unappropriated, and 
those who hastily brand it upon the 
Protestants, ae A not to forget the 
delicacy and forbearance for which 
they gave them credit upon the occa- 
sion of the preceding election, At 
that time, Colonel Verner, who had in 
1826, sustained a memorable struggle 
and defeat, was, for the first time, suc- 
cessful. At that time, also, the Radical 
candidate was borne in on mob suf- 
frage, as representative for the borough. 
It is to the credit of this gentleman 
that he could understand and place 
reliance on the courtesy and good feel- 
ing of his opponents. He communi- 
cated his fears, that an invalid in his 
house, might be alarmed by the shout- 
ing of the multitude who were met to 
chair Colonel Verner, and it was only 
necessary to have it made known, that 
there was an invalid in the street 
through which they must pass, to en- 
sure the silence of more than ten thou- 
sand men, enflamed with the enthusiasm 
of long looked for success, and walking 
by the door of, if not their most invete- 
rate, the most eminent of their adver- 
saries. On the late occasion, however, 
they had been subjected to a more irri- 
tating process—it would be rash, there- 
fore, to pronounce too confidently of 
their perfect meekness and modera- 
tion. 

The great body of the electors were 
certainly unconcerned in any act of 
outrage; but an excess was committed 
on the “road of evil repute,” which, 
with some reason, has been ascribed 
to a few disorderly Protestants. This 





was the wrecking, as it is styled, of a 
house which had the disadvantageous 
reputation of being the haunt of all the 
disturbers of the peace, by whom Pro- 
testants had for some time back been 
waylaid in that neighbourhood. It was 
a public-house, kept by a pensioner, 
who had been repeatedly, but vainly 
warned against his late hours, and his 
disreputable company. Protestants of 
the humbler class had suffered worse 
consequences than the magistrate who 
was reputed to have given the friendly 
admonition ; and they were, accord- 
ingly, accused of having conveyed their 
remonstrance in less ambiguous terms, 
of having, in short, been the authors 
of the devastation from which the 
house suffered in its doors and windows, 
and became a less comfortable, if not 
a less eligible, accommodation for those 
winter evening’s ambuscades, which 
gave the Moy road a name and repu- 
tation of deeper dread, than if it lay 
through a haunted burial ground. 

Whoever were the perpetrators of 
this outrage, it is clear that they were 
severely punished. It was sworn by a 
Roman Catholic witness, on the inves- 
tigation, one who, with somewhat in- 
decorous glee, made boast of the ven- 
geance he had taken, that the wreck- 
ing party made an attack on the house 
of a second obnoxious individual, and 
were set upon and beaten, if not to 
death, to the heart’s content of their 
victorious assailants. However, this 
vengeance was not enough ; it was too 
limited, and too fairly earned. During 
the evening of this memorable Thurs- 
day, through the night, and into the 
following morning, large parties inarms, 
kept possession of the hills, and the 
bog, and the road. From time to time 
they fired on the peaceable passers-by ; 
occasionally they sallied forth from their 
encampments, and dreadfully mangled 
any hapless Protestant who fell into 
their hands, and by their shots and 
shouts, and gathering signals, spread 
excitement and alarm over all parts of 
the country. 

It was not wonderful that the indi- 
viduals who escaped from such assaults, 
whether with or without wounds, and 
many were hurt sorely, should take fire 
from each other's recital of the perils he 
had encountered ; and when, as the 
night of Friday drew on, reports be- 
came more frequent and various, o 
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the manner and the multitudes in 
which enemies were collecting, and 
preparing for a general attack, it was 
most natural that Protestants should 
put themselves in array to meet the 
coming trial. No doubt, it is a humi- 
liating truth, to learn, that two bodies 
of men, calling themselves the king’s 
subjects, should be, as they were, 
on that night, prepared for mur- 
der ; the Protestants drawn up outside 
the houses of the first village which 
their enemies had directly threatened, 
and the Roman Catholics having ad- 
vanced from their district, marched 
half-way through the intervening mo- 
rass, and stationed themselves within 
considerably less than gun-shot of the 
parties whom they menaced. The 
night wore tediously away. In the 
morning, reports of the numbers of 
Roman Catholics had had the effect of 
a gathering word upon the Protestants. 
A challenge had been haughtily con- 
veyed to them. It was now their turn 
to advance. But when they arrived at 
the habitations of those whom they 
looked upon as the authors of all the 
disturbances, the enemy had fled. Some 
short time before they reached this 
position, an artillery-officer accosted 
them, remonstrated with them upon 
the unwise conduct they were adopt- 
ing, and warned them of its probable 
consequences. They were not, how- 
ever, to be shaken. They were in 
arms, they said, because they could not 
yield to blood-thirsty enemies ; because 
great numbers of their friends, travel- 
ling peaceably to their homes, had been 
fired upon, and dreadfully beaten and 
wounded, and the enemies who had 
abused them so, were now in arms to 
do what further mischief was in their 
power. “Is it not a moving thing, 
captain,” said one, “that there is no 
security for the life of a Protestant on 
this road ?—but we will make it free, 
or we will die for it.” 

While this party were stationed on 
the hill to which they had advanced, a 
considerable volume of smoke was seen 
ascending from the neighbourhood of 
their position, and it was soon ascer- 
tained that several houses, from which 
the inmates had fled—houses from 
which, it was reported, assaults had 
been made on the Protestants during 
the evening and night of Thursday, 
and from which challenges had issued, 
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were in flames. 


The magistrates, and 
police, and military were now in mo- 


tion. The artillery were drawn out, 
and had it not been providentially 
ordered, that, in the division of valour, 
the better part had been assigned to 
the individual highest in authority, 
and the refuse portion, only thrown 
where it could do least mischief, there 
would have been a bloodier interlude 
provided for a constabulary report 
than has as yet made trial of the 
extent of Protestant endurance. The 
magistrate in authority, Mr. Olpherts, 
whatever errors he may have been 
betrayed into, deserves well of his 
country, for asserting, where the lives 
of men must otherwise have been 
wantonly sacrificed, his right to act 
with command, and for his rejecting 
with disdain the pernicious solicitations 
to employ brute force instead of rea- 
soning and remonstrance. Mr. Olpherts 
consented to hold parley with men 
who, he knew, were not enemies. They 
said they were in force simply because 
the assemblage of their adversaries con- 
strained them to be prepared, and that 
they would retire so soon as_ their 
opponents consented to be disem- 
bodied. What they required, it ap- 
peared, had already been effected, and, 
so soon as the result was made known 
to them, they retired peaceably and in 
good order, and withdrew, each man 
to his home. 

Movements like this could not 
quickly and quietly subside. It was 
suid and sworn, that individuals of 
much notoriety had gone through the 
Roman Catholic chapels summoning 
adherents for a nocturnal effort. On 
the night of this awful Sabbath, large 
bodies of men were seen moving ra- 
pidly on the Protestant village of 
Loughgall, but were anticipated by 
the activity of a gentleman who was 
in time to Kove an alarm given by the 
ringing of the church bell. The circle 
widened; the adjoining parish took up 
the signal, or rather, at the same time, 
separate and independant causes of 
alarm created an excitement in three 
adjacent parishes. Such was the con- 
dition of the people in the neighbour- 
hood of Armagh—indeed within a 
circle of ten miles from that city— 
when the lord lieutenant of the county 
received the directions of the Irish 
government to institute an inquiry 
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into the character and cause of the 
disorders. 

It is matter of much regret, and 
of no little difficulty to explain or un- 
derstand, that the direction, which was 


certainly the most remarkable part of 


the chief secretary’s communication, 
should have been altogether disre- 
garded. Lord Gosford, who had sent 
out notices to a few magistrates on 
Tuesday, January 27th, of his inten- 
tion to hold a meeting on the follow- 
ing day, the 28th, acquainted them, 
when they had assembled, with the 
substance of the government direc- 
tions—namely, that an inquiry was to 
be held into ‘the character and causes 
of the late disturbances, and that it 
was to extend back, if necessary, to 
the Armagh races, comprising thus an 
interval of not less than three months. 

A brief sketch of the proceedings 
at the investigation will serve to show 
the circumstances under which this 
direction of government was neglected. 
It is idle to conceal or disguise the 
fact, that magistrates, as well as other 
men, are sensible to political predilec- 
tions, and that in the court-house of 
Armagh, no less than in other places 
of assembly, gentlemen bear their 
character, if not their prejudices, into 
their deliberations, Assisting in the 
Armagh enquiry, there were Whigs, 
and oieln. ” and Conservatives— 
Conservatives as high and decided as 
Orange, and some ambiguous as li- 
beralism. It is perfectly certain that 
there must have been a rehearsal of 
evidence before the public investiga- 
tion commenced. It is probable that 
Whigs and liberals assisted in this 
private performance ; it is certain that 
the Conservatives did not. On the 
day when the investigation publicly 
commenced, it was evident that the 
character of each witness's testimony 
was known previously to his examina- 
tion, and it became apparent that there 
could scarcely be an intention to con- 
ceal the fact, when, on a magistrate’s 
having named a person who could give 
useful testimony, he was given to un- 
derstand “that the evidence of that 

witness should lie over, as it was better 
to finish the case of one party first, and 
then go into the case of the Protes- 
tants as a rebutter.” 

It would, however, be conveying a 
very erroneous impression, to insinuate 


that it was the object of any Conserva- 
tive magistrates to screen delinquents, 
if they were Protestants. Their pur- 
pose was of a widely different nature. 
They had no wish to disguise the mus- 
tering of Protestants in arms, or to 
extenuate the excesses into which they 

had been betray ed. They desired only 
that the same justice should be done to 
their complaints as was in process of 
being done to the accusations brought 
ag’ ainst them, namely, that they should 
be inquired into. They felt, ulso, that 
they were taken at a disadvantage. 
The +y saw the magistrates who had been 
most conspicuous for their hostility to 
what was called the Orange party in 
the secrets of the prosecution which 
was now carrying on against them, and 
they learned that, of the known frie nds 
of the accused, some bad received no 
notice of the trial; some had received 
their summonses only on the day pre- 
ceding that of the investigation ; ; and 
all, unacquainted as they were with the 
circumstances of the case, were left un- 
assisted by that information which the 
Lieutenant of the county could readily 
have afforded, and of which it was 
evident a favoured few were in posses- 
sion. ‘Thus the investigation assumed 
more the character of a trial in which 
it was supposed the members of the 
court were to divide into opposing par- 
ties, than of an inquest, in which all 
should unite, and give their aid to go- 
vernment in exploring, that they might 
remedy, the causes, latent and visible, 
of the disturbances which had furnished 
the occasion of their assembling. A 
short discussion, which took place on 
the second day, will render the consti- 
tution of the court more intelligible 
than pages of description. 

It should be premised, that the ex- 
aminations of the first day were of wit- 
nesses who gave testimony that they 
had been assaulted by parties of men 
not, as far as could be learned, con- 
nected with each other. One man swore 
that he had been assaulted by a party, 
among whom some shouted, as he said, 
“ contrary expressions, concerning the 
Pope and holy water.” One man swore 
that a party had attacked and shattered 
his house, and that while they broke 
his windows, and spilled his beer, and 
beat himself, they did not raise a cry 
nor utter a sound from which their re- 
ligious or political principles could be 
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collected. He was corroborated by an 
inmate of his house, an Orangeman, 
who caught some of the blows intended 
for the obnoxious master, who saw no 
badge, and heard no cry, and who swore 
that, to the best of his belief, it was 
not an Orange purty by whom the 
house was wrecked. There were two 
grounds of suspicion against Protestants 
—they had assembled in large num- 
bers in Armagh, and they had expe- 
rienced sharp and frequent provoca- 
tions. The outrages on the race-course 
and the Charlemont road, the murder- 
ous assault on the M‘Whinneys, and 
the wrecking a Protestant’s house, were 
set forth as proofs that the violences 
committed on the day of the election 
were acts of Protestant retaliation. 
When these excesses had been de- 
tailed and thus accounted for, it was 
pronounced by the magistrate to whom 
Lord Gosford had committed the con- 
duct of the investigation that the evi- 
dence upon the offences of the first 
day was closed. “ Can that be,” it was 
asked, “ while a number of persons are 
at this moment in court who were fired 
upon on Thursday evening, and many 
in attendance who have been sev erely 
wounded ¢” Then came the explana- 
tion, that such testimonies might be re- 
ceived as forming a Protestant case of 
justification, and that the Roman Ca- 
tholic case must be first brought to 
an end. 

Thus it was announced, with autho- 
rity, that (let it be supposed, for the 
sake of simplicity) the investigation or- 
dered by government was divided into 
two parts—one the case to be made 
against the Protestants, another their 
de fence. The spirit in which the two- 
fold inquiry was conducted can be 
learned from the discussion, to which 
this brief digression has been intended 
to act the prologue. 

On Thursday, January 29, the second 
day of the investigation, before the ex- 
amination of witnesses commenced, 
Lord Mandeville rose for the purpose 
of requesting information as to the 
manner in which the inquiry was to be 
conducted. He prefaced his request by 
adverting to the extreme shortness of 
the notice he had received that the in- 
vestigation was to be held. Residing 
at a distance from Armagh, and having 
only recently returned from England, 
he was altogether unacquainted with 
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the circumstances to be inquired into, 
and thought it would very much facili- 
tate the object of the inquiry that he 
and the many magistrates who were 
similarly circ sumstanced should be as- 
sisted by information as to the wit- 
nesses summoned, and the general pur- 
port of the testimony expected from 
them : in particular, he begged to know 
whether care had been taken to sum- 
mon any witnesses who were to give 
an account of the Armagh races, in 
which, it was stated in evidence, all the 
late evils had originated, and to which 
Sir H. Hardinge had especially di- 
rected their attention. 

Lord Gosford: Not exactly so. The 
passage in Sir H. Hardinge’s letter 
leaves it at our discretion. It is said, 
we should go back to the races only in 
the event of our thinking it necessary. 

Lord Mandeville: But surely, there 
can be now no doubt of the necessity. 
It was sworn by various witnesses 
that such offences as were lately com- 
mitted might have been acts of retalia- 
tion for former atrocities, particularly 
an outrage committed on a man named 
M‘Whinney, who appears to have been 
beaten on the race night. The neces- 
sity is thus clearly made out. I am 
anxious to know whether, in the wit- 
nesses who are in attendance, provision 
has been made for it. 

Lord Gosford: I am not acquainted 
with the witnesses to be produced, nor 
do I know what testimony they will 
offer. I have contented myself with di- 
recting, that individuals of whose names 
I had received lists should be sum- 


moned. The magistrates will, I am 
sure, sign a summons for any witness 


whom it may be thought desirable to 
produce ; ; but as to the testimony which 
the witnesses summoned are expected 
to bear, or are likely to bear, it is a 


matter altogether unknown and un- 
certain. 
Lord M.: It would seem from a de- 


cision made yesterday, that the general 
tenor at least of the evidence is known. 
It must be in the recollection of the 
court, that the proposal of a magistrate 
was negatived, because it interfered 
with what was called the case of one 
party. His proposal was to continue 
the evidence of acts of violence com- 
mitted on Thursday ; and because, in a 
great number of cases, unoffending 
Protestants were the objects of assault, 
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it was rejected, on the ground that, first, 
the case of the Roman Catholics was 
to be gone through, and it was said, that 
that of the Protestants might then be 
considered as a rebutter. It is evident 
from this thatthere must have been some 
previous inquiry, from which the nature 
of the testimony in aid of the Roman 
Catholic case, has been ascertained. 

Mr. Jones, stipendiary magistrate— 
begged to correct an error into which 
Lord M. had been betrayed. The 
witnesses proposed by the Rev. Mr. 
Jones to be examined, were not reject- 
ed, but it was considered advisable to 
complete one set of cases. 

Lord M.: I said postponed—and 
said so, without any thought of ques- 
tioning the propriety of your decision, 
I said so merely to mark the circum- 
stance, that the case is conducted as 
against, and for a party, and that there 
must have been: some previous exami- 
nation, from which the evidence to be 
given, has become known. 

Lord G.: I consider no parties in 
the case. 

Lord M.: I thought I was using 
your lordship’s words—the case of one 
party. 

Lord Charlemont: Certainly,tosome 
extent, the purport of the testimony 
to be given is known. The witnesses 
are principally individuals who have 
suffered from acts of violence : accor- 
ding to the extent of injury they have 
received, the character of their testi- 
mony must be anticipated. 

Lord M.: The sufferers have been 
of two classes. Protestants as well as 
Roman Catholics appear to have been 
the objects of violence in the late dis- 
turbances, and it has been sworn, that 
whatever excesses Protestants may re- 
cently have committed, were acts of 
retaliation for severe injuries previously 
inflicted on them. The object of my 
request is to ascertain whether there 
has been the same care and industry in 
seeking ont, and bringing forward the 
sufferers of each party. I hear of a 
case to be made out as against a party. 
I am anxious to know whether, as this 
case is, evidently, known and provided 
with what is to be offered as its proof, 
there has been similar care to under- 
stand or to inquire into the strength of 
the other case; and it is with this view 
Ihave begged to know whether wit- 

nesses have been summoned to give 
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testimony of the offences committed at 
the races. 

Here a desultory conversation com- 
menced, froin which little of any con- 
sequence could be collected—and the 
examination of witnesses was resumed. 

The information which lord M. re- 
quested was denied him, and feeling 
that the lord lieutenant of the county 
had, in conducting the investigation, 
taken on himself the attendant responsi- 
bility, the magistrates, who had been de- 
sirous of amore ample inquiry, conceived 
that they had done their part, in having 
made out the necessity for its exten- 
sion. However, from time to time, 
there was an unavoidable recurrence to 
the prime causes of disturbance. Many 
incidental allusions were made to the 
provocation which Protestants had re- 
ceived, and the subject to which the 
chief secretary had directed the atten- 
tion of the Roubenmn was thus fre- 
quently and forcibly brought before 
him. It seemed, indeed, impossible 
to avoid a full consideration of it, when 
Mr. Olpherts, the magistrate who had 
taken M‘Whinney’s dying deposition, 
having been summoned to give evidence 
as to the more recent disorders, pro- 
nounced them acts of retaliation for the 
former atrocity, and was called upon 
to give an account of the affair from 
which these bad consequences followed. 
The peril seemed imminent ; but it was 
evaded. The court was cleared! and 
the explanation of the circumstances, 
in comparison with which all other sub- 
jects of the investigation were insigni- 
ficant, was given in secret. For the 
exclusion of the public no one reason 
was assigned—and in the disclosures 
made, so little justification was found 
for* what was, certainly, a suspicious 
secresy, that, on the re-admission of 
the public, the depositions of the ma- 
gistrate were read in open court. What 
more, it may be asked, could be re- 
quired? That they should be given 
with similar publicity ; that the magis- 
trates should be allowed to have, in the 
most critical part of their enquiry, the 
assistance which was ostentatiously in- 
dulged to them in the more insignifi- 
cant. During the investigation of other 
topics, magistrates were permitted to 
receive suggestions from individuals, 
whose local knowledge enabled them 
to render any service. The extent, to 
which the permission was conceded, 
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may be judged from this, that a Roman 
Catholic witness, one, too, who made 
a savage boast of the sanguinary ven- 
geance he had taken, was invited to sit 
at the right hand of Lord Gosford, and 
to put, through his lordship, any ques- 
tions by which he thought suspicion of 
guilt might be fastened on a Protestant. 
It was a very unhappy decision, that 
assistance so freely given where it 
might favor the case, as it was called, 
of one party, should be, without the 
slightest pretence of reason, denied, 
just at the moment when the admitted 
cause of all disorder was brought under 
examination, and when, were there no 
other motive than a desire to quiet the 
jealousies of the people, even though 
the remainder of the inquiry, through 
all its tedious length, were in the dark, 
the boldest publicity should be courted. 

Indeed it might be said, that pub- 
licity had actually been challenged. 
Mr. Olpherts, as well as many other 
witnesses, had directly affirmed, that the 
outrage perpetrated on the M‘Whin- 
neys was the cause of all the recent 
disorders ; and it was perfectly well 
known, that, in the judgment of the 
people at large, there was more to be 
complained of than the murderous 
assault. The insulting inadequacy of 
the amount of bail, furnished topics of 
perpetually recurring irritation. The 
report was, that persons who were 
murderers in intention, and almost in 
act, had been discharged on ten pound 
bail ; that the sufferers from their vio- 
lence, not having entered into recog- 
nizances, were left free to compound 
the felony for reward ; that negociations 
had thus been encouraged, some said, 
were invited, between the criminals 
and those who should be prosecutors ; 
and that the temptation to receive the 
bribe having been allowed to act upon 
the cupidity and the fears of the suf- 
ferers for three months, it was not until 
the day before that on which the inves- 
tigation commenced, M‘Whinney, the 
father, was arrested, for the purpose of 
compelling him to enter into recogni- 
zances that he would prosecute. All 
these rumours may have been false ; 
but the precaution of closing the court 
was not well calculated to discredit 
them. The public should have re- 
ceived proofs of their falsehood, or ex- 
planations, where the truth was misun- 
derstood, and a sufficient assurance 
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that cause should not again be afforded 
for similar dissatisfaction. This was 
not done; and the rumours respecting 
the irregularity in the manner and 
inadequacy in the amount of the bail, 
remain uncontradicted. 

Another complaint advanced, it was 
said, by the Protestants, was, that on 
the road from Armagh to Charlemont 
they were subject to assaults whenever 
they were not in strength sufficient to 
resist. A witness who had been sum- 
moned to give evidence on the recent 
occurrences, mentioned, incidentally, 
the evil repute of the road, and the 
circumstance of his having been him- 
self assaulted. He was cross-examined 
for the purpose of discrediting his alle- 
gations, required to explain why he 
had not given the matter greater pub- 
licity, and called upon to mention the 
names of any other individuals who 
had been assaulted. Immediately from 
various parts of the court replies were 
given, and individuals of most respect- 
able station and character presented 
themselves, or were pointed out, as 
persons who had been sufferers. They 
were not examined. The witness de- 
clared that he had represented the 
state of the road to a magistrate at 
that moment on the bench, and to a 
nobleman also present ; and further, 
that the noble lord assured him, that 
he would exert himself to have a police 
station established in a place where it 
was so necessary. Neither of the ma- 
gistrates, peer or commoner, thought 
it proper to offer any contradiction. 
Until the astounding declaration of 
this witness, sustained by the sponta- 
neous and manifold corroborations it 
received in court, had put them to 
silence, magistrates and constables con- 
tinued to speak of theirimpressions, that 
this infested road was not subjected to 
graver perils than any other of the 
highways in the county. 

The reader will remember another 
topic upon which it would have 
been desirable to ascertain the cha- 
racter of the provocation by which 
the Protestants were excited—a topic 
to which the attention of the court had 
been distinctly, but, it is to be regretted, 
vainly directed—the system of outrage 
by which the Armagh races were charac- 
terised. The subject was incidentally 
brought pefore the bench, in the evi- 
dence of Captain Henry, chief consta- 
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ble of police, and had the effect of 
giving rise to a discussion which finally 
terminated the investigation. Captain 
Henry, having mentioned the case of 
an individual who had been arrested, 
and from whom, on being searched, a 
pistol and ammunition was taken, said 
that the man was a Roman Catholic, 
and appeared to have a strong party 
to support him. He also stated, that 
the police were under the necessity of 
preparing to resist an attempt at rescue, 
and mentioned various circumstances 
from which it was concluded, that the 
party which supported this offender 
consisted exclusively of Roman Catho- 
lies. Against this conclusion, as too 
hasty, Mr. Jones, the stipendiary ma- 
gistrate, protested ; and on being re- 
minded that, during the course of the 
investigation, evidence less convincing 
had been accepted to a similar effect, 
admitted the justice of the suggestion, 
but denied its applicability, inasmuch 
as the religious principles of opposing 
parties on a race-course, were not so 
readily ascertained as where the con- 
tention was of a less complicated cha- 
racter. It became, therefore, more 
obviously necessary to have direct 
evidence, by which the matter should 
be determined ; and Lord Mandeville 
again urged upon the lord lieutenant 
of the county the importance of obtain- 
ing the requisite information. A report 
of the discussion which took place, so 
far as it was public, will best exhibit 
the spirit of the inquiry and the cir- 
cumstances of the case. 

Mr. Jones, stipendiary magistrate: It 
is true, we have received interior testi- 
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mony in other parts of the case; but 
to discriminate parties on a race-course, 
fuller and more direct evidence is ne- 
cessury. 

Mr. Johnson: Has it ever been 
doubted that the outrages at the races 
were of a party character ? 

Lord Mandeville: Perhaps, my Lord, 
it would be better to have witnesses 
called who shall give direct testimony 
on this part of the case. 

Lord Gosford: With what object ? 

Lord Mandeville: We are di- 
rected to do so. Sir Henry Hardinge’s 
instructions are clear—the necessity 
for inquiring into the occurrences at 
the races has been made manifest, and 
I do not believe the proclamation* by 
which your lordship has invited wit- 
nesses is so expressed as to induce any 
to attend, except such as can give evi- 
dence of the recent offences. 

Lord Gosford’s reply could not be 
distinctly understood, so many voices 
were heard speaking at the same mo- 
ment. When order was restored, Lord 
Mandeville spoke in continuation :— 
“ Up to this hour we have been en- 
gaged in the inquiry into recent oc- 


currences, and I must confess myself 


far from satisfied with the manner in 
which our investigation has proceeded. 
We have been occupied in examining 
with wearisome minuteness the particu- 
lars connected with recent occurrences, 
and we have altogether omitted in- 
quiring into matters which the proceed- 
ings of the first day of the investigation 
showed to be of essential importance. 
It has been shown that all the late dis- 
order, and the irritation which prevails 


* The following is a copy of the notice, from which it will appear that Lord 


Mandeville’s remark was perfectly just : 


** NOTICE.—COUNTY OF ARMAGH, 


“ Gosford, 26th January, 1835. 


« Having received his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant’s directions to hold an inves- 


tigation into all the circumstances and occurrences connected with the late outrages 
near Charlemont, I hereby give notice, that I shall hold such investigation at the 
Court-house in Armagh, on Wednesday next, the 28th inst., at the hour of eleven 
o'clock in the forenoon, when the attendance on that day is requested of all or any 
persons who can give any information or representation respecting such outrages.” 


This was not a call upon “all or any persons” who could give information respect- 
ing the Races. Magistrates residing in Armagh could give such representation and 
could contradict, if it were false, the too general report, that a man who had gone 
about the race-course, pointing out Protestants to the tender mercies of the foreign 
assassins, was convicted, and fined TEN SHILLINGS. This report should have received 
contradiction or explanation. Why was it disregarded? 
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has had its origin in the outrages com- 
mitted at the races. From the infor- 
mation imperfectly obtained on the ex- 
amination of witnesses summoned to 
give evidence of the late disturbances, 
there seems reason to apprehend, that 
there was something of an unusual 
character discernible in the offences 
which are said to have caused them. 
Beside all this, we have the express 
direction of the chief secretary that we 
should examine into the circumstances 
which occurred at or arose out of these 
Armagh races. I cannot see how we 
can, with any appearance of propriety, 
decline complying with his directions. 

Lord Gosford: If we go back to the 
Armagh races, we must go back fur- 
ther. We have been now for six days, 
to the best of our abilities, occupied 
in this investigation, and although it 
does appear that outrages were com- 
mitted at the time of the Armagh 
races, it is clear also that every thing 
which could be done by the civil power 
was done to punish the offenders. In 
the case of the M‘Whinneys nothing 
certainly was left undone. Every stra- 
tagem, to use the expression of the 
magistrate, Mr. Olpherts, every strata- 
gem which could be devised was em- 
ployed to secure the guilty, and every 
means adopted to bring them to justice. 

Lord Mandeville: I am not quite 
sure that that was so. To a certain 
extent the explanation of Mr. Olpherts 
was satisfactory, and to that extent I 
give him full praise for correct inten- 
tion and zealous concern for his duties. 
The matters in which he could not give 
information were those which were by 
far the most important. He could not 
inform us what was the amount of bail 
on which the men charged with the 
outrage on M‘Whinney were liberated. 
He could not inform us what arrange- 
ments were made on admitting the 
prisoners to bail. In truth, we are as 
yet in total ignorance whether the of- 
fence was one for which bail was ad- 
missible ; or if it were, whether a due 
regard to law and justice was exhibited 
in the mode in which bail was taken. 
It is three months now since the out- 
rage was committed. How comes it 
that, a very few days since, M‘Whinney 
was brought in prisoner to Armagh ? 
I should be glad to know on what day 
he was arrested. 

Here Lord Mandeville was inter- 
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rupted by several voices informing lim 
that he had mistaken the name; that 
M‘Whinney was not the guilty person, 
that he was the man who had been in- 
jured. His lordship, however, adhered to 
his question, and, after frequent repeti- 
tions, it was at length answered by Mr. 
Olpherts, who said he had arrested 
M‘Whinney eight days before—that is, 
the day before that on which the in- 
vestigation commenced. 

Lord Mandeville: Can it be said 
that this is not a case in which further 
inquiry is necessary? A poor man is 
beaten almost to death ; his assailants 
are charged with the assault, which it 
appears from the committal is set down 
as a capital felony, and we are now 
given to understand that the poor vic- 
tim has been brought in here as a pri- 
soner, and that the felons are at large. 
This surely demands a fuller explana- 
tion than we have as yet received. 

Here again several voices were 
heard ; the object of each speaker 
seeming to be to offer an explanation 
of such circumstances as appeared to 
him most worthy of attention. The 
most remarkable dictum was that of 
the stipendiary magistrate Mr. Jones, 
who having spoken of the assault on 
M‘Whinney, and the committal of 
offenders on a charge of felony, spoke 
of the change effected by the conva- 
lescence of the injured person. “ The 
man recovers, and it becomes a case of 
common assault.” This expression he 
subsequently seemed to correct by sub- 
stituting for “common assault,” the 
words “ bailable offence.” 

Mr. Olpherts: It seems to me that 
in deciding on the propriety of taking 
bail and in fixing its amount, a wide 
distinction should be made between 
the case of those who are made pri- 
soners and those who voluntarily sur- 
render. 

Lord Mandeville : That would very 
much depend on the time of the sur- 
render. The cases would be very dis- 
similar of the man who should imme- 
diately surrender himself to justice, re- 
lying on the comparative freedom from 
guilt in his intentions, and of him who 
should hold himself aloof until he had 
ascertained that what was perhaps his 
intention had not fully succeeded. I 
would make a distinction between the 
case of the man who surrendered im- 
mediately on learning the injuries he 
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had done, and of him who keeps out of 
the reach of justice until he has ascer- 
tained that the injuries have not proved 
fatal. I look upon this entire matter 
as demanding much ampler expla- 
nation. The outrage appears to 
have been one of unexampled cru- 
elty. The sensation it produced 
throughout the country, after the 
evidence which has come before us, 
we are at no loss to understand. 
Surely it was a case in which every 
step ought to be carefully taken, and 
every security, provided by law, 
adopted, to obtain the ends of justice ; 
and when the general rumour is, that 
the arrangements according to which 
bail was accepted, left it in the power 
of the parties to enter into accommo- 
dation, which should leave men of 
very evil dispositions at liberty, and 
when it is the admitted fact that 
these men are at liberty, and that, after 
a lapse of three months, and not until 
this investigation had been ordered, 
the injured M‘Whinney was arrested 
and brought in here as a prisoner, 
surely it is not strange that I should 
declare myself dissatisfied, and should 
solicit fuller enquiry and explanation. 

Mr. Olpherts: I confess I was 
wrong in not compelling M‘Whinney 
to enter into recognizances at the time 
when I took bail. I sent for him the 
other day for the purpose of binding 
him over. As to the amount of bail it 
is optional with the magistrates. 

Lord Gosford: If the bail accepted 
were too small, we must couple its in- 
adequacy with the laudable exertions 
made to arrest the offenders. Suppos- 
ing magistrates to have committed an 
error in judgment, their activity fully 
proves that it was no more. 

Lord Mandeville: It is best always 
to speak the plain truth, and to speak 
it fully and straightforward. We re- 

uire more information on this subject 
than Mr. Olpherts seems able to afford 
us. I give him full credit for the best 
intentions, and fee] persuaded that it 
was his desire to have the offenders 
brought to justice. But I believe, 
also, that others beside Mr. Olpherts 
are concerned. He appears to have 
duly attended at the wounded man’s 
bed-side. He took his dying deposi- 
tions, and they detailed a crime of 
great enormity. On these depositions 
a warrant was issued, and a committal 
signed for a capital felony. I do not 
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believe that, in such a case, a single 
magistrate, if the offence be bailable at 
all, has power to take bail. Other 
magistrates took part in the affair, and 
I am strongly possessed with a per- 
suasion, that, owing to their influence 
and exertions, those arrangements were 
made which ought to be for every rea- 
son the subject of a strict investigation.” 

Mr. Jones, stipendiary magistrate : 
Your lordship is quite correct. The com- 
mittal was made out on the dying decla- 
ration. “ Here there was an interrup- 
tion from several voices, amidst which 
Mr. Olpherts could be heard, stating 
that Lord Mandeville had assumed 
the case on which he judged; but 
matters had now drawn to that state of 
excitement or confusion which was to 
be their close. The inconvenience of 
the open doors had been perceived, 
and the court was cleared and closed 
for the requisite freedom of discussion. 
After some hours, the public were ad- 
mitted to be dismissed, the investiga- 
tion was pronounced at an end, and 
the grievances from which such sor- 
rows sprung, of the races, the recog- 
nizances, and the road, however they 
were huddled up during the hours of 
retreat, were permitted to remain un- 
redressed and unexplored. 

And now, perhaps, the reader will 
ask why the history of an investigation 
of so om and impotent conclusion, 
“so begun, so finished,” should be re- 
corded at such length in our pages. 
Our defence is, that it seems to us far 
from being unprofitable ; believing, as 
we do, that the indisposition to inquire 
into the grounds of complaint which 
Protestants allege, is, in itself, a sub- 
stantive grievance, and believing, that 
to no inconsiderable extent, their case 
was made out even by the indifference, 
if not hostility, with which it was re- 
garded. We receive from time to 
time rumours from the North, and we 
have long heard them with increasing 
apprehension. We regret to say that 
the proceedings at the late investiga- 
tion, have not encouraged us to believe 
them false, and if they are true, we 
have no hesitation in affirming, that 
the most disturbed parts of Munster 
should not engage more earnestly the 
attention of the Irish government, than 
the circumstances of Armagh and Ty- 
rone. 

In his introductory address on open- 
ing the business of the investigation, 
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Lord Gosford made use of the signi- 
ficant expression, that the people in 
general are well disposed to live at 
amity with each other, but that there was 
some secret influence by which they 
were irritated and led astray. There 
were some in the court who held a 
similar opinion, and who thought that 
half the time which was wasted on evi- 
dence of third-rate value, offered on 
matters of less than sixth-rate impor- 
tance, might have been profitably de- 
dicated to the task of exploring the 
new influences or agents for evil, of 
whose successful activity the noble lord 
complained. 

The investigation led to no such 
discovery. Indeed, it added nothing 
to what was before notorious. It did 
not even set a suspicion on Protes- 
tants, that they were guilty of the 
offences which had been committed. 
The evidence did not in the slightest 
degree inculpate them. A house was 
wrecked, some houses were burnt. So 
much, having been perfectly well known 
before inquiry was ordered, has not 
been rendered uncertain by the inves- 
tigation—but as to the parties by whom 
these offences were perpetrated, not 
a tittle of evidence was adduced 
which could aid in their detection. In 
one instance it was ascertained, that a 
house had been fired from within, which, 
but for a timely and close examination, 
would be set down as fired ad extra, 
and would have added one to the cata- 
logue of Protestant transgressions. It 
was remarkable too, that witnesses who 
appeared to give evidence of the wreck- 
ing of the house which was the begin- 
ning of troubles, did not manifest any 
symptom of having suffered the slightest 
bodily injury. ‘They were defenceless, 
in the power of the party who attacked 
the house, and they appeared to have 
come from them unhurt. If it were 
not refining too much to suggest, that 
injuries might have been done to pro- 
perty, for the purpose of furnishing a 
pretext for assembling, and a motive 
for the barbarous cruelties which were 
perpetrated on unresisting Protestants, 
there certainly was nothing in the evi- 
dence taken at the investigation to 
forbid the supposition. Indeed, it 
would scarcely be too much, to ascribe 
such sinister ingenuity to those secret 
agents, of whose pernicious practices, 
Lord Gosford spoke in reprobation. 

But we do not ascribe to any such 
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agency the offences which called for 
the late inquiry. Although there is no 
direct evidence to such a purport, our 
fear is, that some idle and disorderly 
Protestants were guilty of those cri- 
minal excesses. We believe that they 
were lawless—that their enemies were 
bloodthirsty. We will join with an 
who reprobate the violence into which 
Protestants may be enflamed—we will 
join with any in endeavours to restrain 
it; but we confess that we cannot have 
sympathy with those, who hoard their 
eloquence for the declamation by which 
only one party is smitten—who are 
loud, and vehement, and unceasing in 
their complaints, that Protestants, al- 
though they spared the individuals who 
came within their power, did not spare 
property, but who have no indignation 
to vent at the thought of peaceable, 
unresisting Protestants, overtaken by 
barbarians, who showed no mercy, and 
shot or beaten almost to death. 

Still, while we reprobate in the 
strongest terms, any acts of lawlessness 
on the part of those whose usual boast 
it is that they would uphold law; 
while we the more strongly and mourn- 
fully deprecate such crime, on the part 
of those who profess to uphold the 
permanent ministration of religion— 
while, had we power, we would urge 
upon the Irish government, by all just 
means, to protect the king’s subjects, 
to maintain law, and to trace out and 
bring to justice any by whom it is dis- 
turbed and violated—we would also 
endeavour to impress on all to whom 
power is given, that they acquire and 
extend a knowledge of the perils to 
which the Protestants of the North 
have been exposed, and guard against 
the fatal consequences which might 
follow from circumstances in which 
they were tempted beyond their power. 
They say that they have experienced 
sore and frequent trials, that they have 
been made the subject of severe and 
unequal laws, that they -have been 
visited with undeserved and excessive 
punishments ; they say that, without a 
cause, without a trial, they have suf- 
fered the penalties of guilt, and that 
those who have been encouraged by 
the supineness of government to do 
them wrong, have, from some undisco- 
verable cause, evaded the consequences 
of known transgression ; they say that 
there was little care for their protec- 
tion, little activity to trace out those 
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who had injured them, and a most ma- 
licious scrutiny to discover any yar- 
ticular in which they could be proved 
offenders ; they say that their friends, 
and the friends of justice, men of high 
honour and worth, have been, with a 
shameless disregard of all propriety, 
undeservedly stripped of power, and 
that their enémies, uneducated and ob- 
scure men, have been lifted out of the 
mire, to be capacitated for doing 
them disservice. 
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These statements may be true or 
false ; but there is now ground for a 
new complaint, by which, to some ex- 
tent, all preceding allegations are cor- 
roborated. It is this, that, at a time 
when such complaints were freely 
made, the Irish government directed 
the Lord Lieutenant of the count 
Armagh, to hold an investigation, atid 
must become an inquiry into their truth, 
and the Lieutenant declined to prosecute 
the inconvenient inquiry. 





CHAPTERS OF COLLEGE ROMANCE, 


By Epwarp §, O’Brien, Esq. A.M. 


CHAPTER Il.—THE 


Ir the reader, who, like myself, is fond 
of musing even on the least circumstan- 
tial chronicles of the olden time, has ever 
turned over the pages of the University 


Calendar, which contain the names of 


all those who have, since the founda- 
tion of the college, attained to the dig- 
nity of fellowship—if he has even ra- 
pidly glanced from name to name, and 
thought of all those who once trod suc- 
cessfully the path of academic compe- 
tition, and were esteemed wise in their 
generation—while little now remains 
of their memories, except the mere 
record which the Calendar preserves— 


it may be that, amid the multitude of 


names that crowd the pages, his eye has 
been caught by a brief and yet a strange 
memorandum, appended to the name of 
Edward Ford ; and his attention has, 
perhaps, paused for an instant on the ex- 
pressively melancholy comment which 
distinguishes, as by a sanguinary mark, 
that name from those around it— 
“ KILLED BY A SHOT FIRED FROM THE 
Co.ttece Park, Marcu, 1734.” 
Reader! Those few words contain 
the sum and substance of the tale which 
I am about to unfold. My first chapter 
has been objected to as a melancholy 
one. I fear my second will not have 
much more of a joyous character. It 
may do for the heart that is glad—that 
has had no hopes blighted, no confi- 
dences deceived—to dwell only upon 
the bright and the gay scenes of life. 
But I confess I am not one of those 
who can see nothing in the world but 
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what excites merriment. I have found 
in my sojourn in it much to dispose my 
feelings differently ; and if what I write 
takes the tinge of sadness, I cannot 
help it. A wiser man, reader! than 
either of us has said, “It is better to go 
to the house of mourning than that of 
feasting.” We may be very sure that 
none of us—not even the lightest of 
heart among us—will be the worse of 
remembering, in the midst of our care- 
lessness and mirth, that all mankind are 
not always happy ; that there are dark 
passions in the human heart, and dark 
destinies in the human lot; and that 
there are in the world such things as 
sorrow and guilt—and misery and an- 
guish—and crime and remorse, 

My tale may well be called one of 
the olden time. A century—a hundred 
years—and one beside, have passed 
away since that deed of blood stained 
the cloisters of the College. Three 
generations of men have gone to that 
grave to which the hand of violence 
prematurely sent the murdered fellow ; 
and many things have since been 
changed, and opinions that then seemed 
eternal and unquestioned truths, have 
been discarded trom the minds of men ; 
and the world is not what it was ; but 
yet all that I will relate might happen 
even now. Human nature is not 
changed: the passions that agitated 
the minds of our fathers are still rife in 
the bosoms of their sons ; and wherever 
or whenever man has been found, anger 
and love, and revenge, and all the wild 
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and all the softer feelings of our nature 
are found there too. Every thing, then, 
reader, that I write has an interest for 
you. I have gone back a century for 
my subject ; not because I might thus 
present to you another picture of the 
human heart; but merely because I 
have come to the knowledge of strange 
things that happened then. I have, too, 
this consolation, that, by fixing on a 
date so ancient, I will leave no grounds 
for the spiteful to gratify their malevo- 
lence, by making to living character a 
personal application of what I say. I 
will furnish no plausible pretext for 
busy and illnatured ingenuity to invent 
for me allusions that I never dreamed 
of, and assign to me motives that I 
never knew. There will be nothing to 
offend the living in what I write of the 
men who are long since dead ; nor will 
there be any one to barb and venom the 
shaft, and direct the poisoned weapon 
where I had never aimed it, or intended 
it should fall. In this chapter, at least, 
I may hope that there will be nothing 
that malice may misunderstand or ma- 
lignity misrepresent. 

This chapter, like my former one, is 
true. I have determined to permit to 
myself as little deviation as possible 
from fact. The reader may naturally 
feel curious as to the source from which 
I have derived my circumstantial infor- 
mation as to the foul murder which I 
am about to relate. I have no hesita- 
tion in satisfying this very legitimate 
curiosity. 1 have in my possession an 
old and an authentic document, drawn 
up by one of the parties implicated. I 
have no wish to conceal anything—he 
was a relation of my own. A short 
time before his death, which happened 
in 1751, he desired to.relieve’ his mind 
of the dreadful secret which for sixteen 
years had been preying upon him; and 
he addressed to my grandfather, then a 
young and a zealous clergyman, a full 
and particular account of the entire 
transaction. This document is now be- 
fore me : parts of it are perfectly ille- 
gible, and all of it is more or less eaten 
away by the moth and time. I can, 
however, supply some of the omissions, 
from memoranda in my father’s hand- 
writing. It is not my intention, of course, 
to publish verbatim the confessions of 
my unfortunate kinsman. Much of what 


he wrote relates to family matters, 
which would be unfit to meet the public 
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eye, and in which the public would 
take very little interest. I shall tell the 
story in my own words; I shall venture, 
perhaps, on reflections of my own; but 
shall be strictly guided by the manu- 
script as to facts. My kinsman I shall 
call Wallis ; and as the manuscript, of 
course, tells more of its author than of 
any one else, I shall make him the hero 
of ny tale—if I may apply the term to 
deeds that showed but little either of 
the hero or the man. I have been able 
to collect from other sources some in- 
formation as to his character that he 
does not himself supply—I had only to 
consult the traditions of my own family 
to know something. His picture is still 
preserved among a few old family por- 
traits that are to me the only remnants 
of the honours of a ruined house : it 
still hangs in my hall, and has been 
gazed on and spoken of by many who 
never knew that the wrinkle on the 
youthful brow, and the deep furrow on 
the worn cheek, which the painter has 
carefully preserved, were traced by the 
finger of remorse upon the countenance 
of amurderer. I have, however, detained 
the reader long enough by this tedious 
introduction : it is time for me to com- 
mence the narrative—one that will con- 
tain but little to amuse, but may, per- 
haps, something to instruct. 

Wallis was heir to a property, which, 
though not great, was yet considerable ; 
and neither pains or expense were 
spared on his education. His talents 
were such as gave ample warrant that 
these were not thrown away ; and his 
disposition rendered him universally 
beloved. It was true that there was 
about him all that darkness of pride 
which is not inconsistent with genero- 
sity*of spirit; but even this lent a 
deeper shade of interest to his character : 
a high-souled sense of honour marked 
all his acts—this is certainly what he 
often proved himself. Alas! guilt can 
bow the proudest soul to deeds that in 
the days of its haughtiness it would 
have scorned. I shall, in these blood- 
stained pages, record acts of his that 
seem to be marked with the cowardice 
of the assassin. 

At the age of eighteen he became a 
student of the University. Young, ar- 
dent, and thoughtless, he was but little 
fitted to mix without guidance in the 
society of College—society where in- 
timacies are contracted before you 
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know the character of your acquaint- 
ance, and intimate acquaintances very 
often imperceptibly become friends. 
The young heart throws itself open to 
all the world : it is not until deception 
has been discovered, until, in the dis- 
covery, our feelings are rudely repulsed, 
that we learn the only lesson the world 
can teach us—to distrust all in whom 
we have no special reason to place con- 
fidence. This is all that is meant by 
knowledge of the world. The lesson is 
a simple one, but yet it is hard to learn. 
This_maxim is the philosophy of expe- 
rience, and it is not, perhaps, to be 
learned without the pain of the experi- 
ment. 

In the course of my narrative I shall 
have occasion to introduce my readers 
to an intimate acquaintance with two 
other persons, whom I shall designate 
by the names of Palliser and Browne. 
Of their characters it may be well to 
give a sketch ; but I trust it is unne- 
cessary for me to repeat that these are 
not the names which appear in the 
manuscript from which I draw my in- 
formation. Inexcusable, indeed, would 
I be if I were to wound the feelings of 
those whom personally I respect, by 
unveiling, as it were, the secrets of the 
grave, and placing before the eyes of 
living relatives, in all the startling indi- 
viduality of names and circumstances, 
the crimes of the dead, of which they 
never have heard, of which, I trust, 
they never will hear. The real name 
of the young man whom I call Palliser 
is one familiar enough to the public. 
In this city, even while I am inditing 
his sad history, his relatives are bearing 
themselves proudly and honorably in 
society ; and far be it from me to affix a 
stigma to a uame to which no disgrace 
has been ever yet attached. And 
though I have not been able to trace 
anything regarding the connexions of 
the extraordinary individual whom I 
have denominated Browne, I have yet 
thought it prudent to adopt the same 
caution with regard to him. This ex- 
eg declaration will, I trust, save me 
rom imputations which my last chapter 
was not fortunate enough to escape. 

Browne was a strange and mysterious 
character. Nobody knew whence he 
had come, and in College he associated 
with but few: indeed, for some time 
he appeared to have neither friend 
nor acquaintance. He was dark and 
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gloomy : his talents were admitted by 
all to be of the very highest order : he 
was said never to study; and yet not 
only did he bear away every honour 
which the regulations of the University 
then offered to the competition of her 
sons, but there was no subject in all 
the varied range of human knowledge 
in conversing upon which he did not 
seem perfectly at home. His personal 
appearance was in perfect keeping with 
the general singularity of his character. 
Tall, gaunt, aud muscular in his frame ; 
his clothes were always so made as to 
hang loosely about him: his eyes were 
generally fixed upon the ground, and, 
from this habit, he had contracted a 
stoop, which added to the strangeness 
of his deportment. His fellow-students 
regarded him almost with the awe with 
which they would have contemplated 
a being of another order. His great 
talents, his singular appearance, his se- 
cluded habits, and the strange mystery 
that seemed to attach itself to every- 
thing connected with him, made him 
the subject of very general remark. It 
was generally whispered that his opi- 
nions on religion were not the most 
orthodox in the world ; and two stu- 
dents were found to tell a strange tale, 
how, one night, they had overheard 
him in an earnest conversation either 
with himself or some unseen being, 
when, with many strange and awful ex- 
pressions, he avowed himself an atheist. 

But my readers will have better op- 
portunities, as my narrative Pa 
of becoming acquainted with the cha- 
racter of this extraordinary man. How 
Wallis formed his first acquaintance 
with him I know not. The commence- 
ment of his manuscript simply states 
that he was his most intimate friend : 
the substance of the sketch of his ge- 
neral character is written upon a sepa- 
rate slip of paper, and left unfinished, 
as it abruptly terminates in the middle 
of asentence. The suspicion has often 
crossed my mind that connected with 
their first acquaintance there may have 
been circumstances over which it is 
better that there should be drawn a 
veil. 

The character of Palliser was one in 
which there was nothing remarkable. 
He was good-natured, foolish, and dis- 
sipated. He was intimate with Wallis 
long before either of them were ac- 
quainted with Browne ; and he was the 
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means of leading Wallis away from 
those paths of peace and religion in 
which his early steps had been taught 
to walk, and by bringing him in con- 
tact with the contamination of the 
scenes of youthful vice, he became the 
unconscious instrument of preparing 
his moral constitution for the reception 
of the still more deadly, because the 
more intellectual poison, that another 
was soon to infuse. 

Alas! alas! how easily is the youth- 
ful mind led astray, and the youthful 
affections perverted! Vice spreads her 
enchantments in the way—the poison- 
flowers of her garden look bright and 
gay—and the scent of death that they 
bear is stifled in the odour of the per- 
fumes that she strews around—and the 
passions plead for their indulgence— 
and crimes against God are called by 
the flattering world “youthful follies,” 
Ah, that extenuating epithet has ruined 
many aone! Many a young man has 
drank deep of the fountain of sin, and 
absorbed its poison in his frame, until 
it has mingled with the life-blood of his 
heart—and he starts to find himself a 
ruined man—and, while the progress of 
damning depravation has been going on 
—while feeling after feeling is deadened, 
and one generous emotion after another 
is absorbed in the selfishness of guilt— 
he has all the while consoled himself 
with the vain delusion that all his wick- 
edness is no more than youthful folly, 

Under the care of a prudent and a 
pious mother Wallis had received an 
early religious education, and even dis- 
sipation itself could not erase from his 
mind the impressions it had left. In the 
midst of his gay companions he might 
set conscience at defiance : but when 
he left the convivial club, or rose, it 
might be, from the gambling-table— 
when he retired to the solitude of his 
own chamber, and saw on his book-shelf 
the long unopened Bible—his mother’s 
dying gift—and thought of the earnest 
look of imploring anxiety that ani- 
mated into eagety life her pale and 
ghastly features, as her quivering lips 
begged from him the promise that he 
would read THAT book ; and then he 
remembered how he had grasped her 
clammy hand, and told her that he 
would. And how had that promise 
been kept? The question was daggers 
to his guilty soul ; and often, in agony 
of mind, did he throw himself upon his 
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bed, and give vent to his feelings in 
bitter sobs, and remain awake all night 
in forming resolutions of repentance, 
and rise in the morning again to pursue 
his wayward course of folly and of guilt. 

Browne was a cold, a calculating, 
sneering sceptic. He had reasoned 
himself, or he thought he had reasoned 
himself, into the mad belief of the infi- 
del’s creed—if he can be said to have 
a creed who believes in nothing—and 
it was not long before he began to 
exert his specious sophistry upon the 
too susceptible mind of Wallis. Wallis, 
it may be imagined, did not find his 
belief in Christianity a convenient 
thing : he had long wished it were not 
true ; and it is an old observation that 
what we wish we can easily persuade 
ourselves to believe. Browne, too, was 
a man who had thought much, but had 
thought wrong ; who had studied the 
mysteries of revelation, not that he 
might know them, but that he might 
cavil at them. In the pride of human 
reason he had dared to pry into the 
deep things that reason cannot compre- 
hend, and refused to yield his assent 
to that which was not plain to his in- 
tellect. He had thus a thousand start- 
ling difficulties with which to puzzle 
Wallis’s judgment ; athousand wild spe- 
culations with which to dazzle his imagi- 
nation. It is unnecessary to go over 
the arguments by which he overthrew 
the faith of his more simpleminded 
companion ; suffice it to say that he 
at last succeeded : it was not so diffi- 
cult when that faith was but a reluctant 
homage to the recollections of the past. 

But Wallis, although shaken in his 
faith, although he had attained suffi- 
cient of uncertainty to enable him to 
still the voice of angry and reproachful 
conscience, by the hope that all this 
might not be true, was yet long in 
throwing off his early faith. It was not 
without many struggles that he brought 
himself to acknowledge even to his own 
mind that he had thrown away all those 
hopes that early recollections and early 
associations had entwined round his 
heart. It is one thing to doubt, but it 
is another thing to disbelieve. It may 


be questioned if any one really disbe- 
lieves.— But enough of my own reflec- 
tions. 

One evening, some months after his 
first acquaintance with Browne, Wallis 
was in the rooms of his friend. They 
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were standing together in the window 
of the apartment, and gazigg out upon 
the sky—a clear but not B¢loudless 
sky. White vapoury clouds Were scat- 
tered over the blue of the heaven; qnd 
the moon was abroad—a , large full 
moon, “the faithful witness i¥®Weaven,” 


telling, as it were, of the por of the 
Being who had made the glories of 


creation. But her testimany, silept and 
yet powerful, was unheeded by the two 
who looked upon her soft light—they 
were reasoning on the probabilities of 
the being of a God! One would think 
that to gaze upon the beauties of a clear 
and moonlight night, and feel the soft 
and soothing influence of that calm and 
holy radiance, there need be no rea- 
soning on the matter—the being of a 
God were then a thing to be felt, not 
reasoned on—and yet so it was, The 
heart may be so hardened that it be- 
comes insensible to all the influences of 
creation, and knows not the sensations 
they are calculated to awake. 

Browne and Wallis reasoned long 
and earnestly. Wallis still seemed to 
cling with a despairing tenacity to the 
last fragments of his shipwrecked 
faith, But his better judgment was 
overborne by the delusive sophistries 
which were advanced by his powerful 
opponent. Wallis felt himself overcome 
in argument, but yet he was hardly con- 
vinced ; he could hardly bring himself 
to believe that all that he had been ac- 
customed to revere was but a delusion. 
There was a pause in their conversa- 
tion— Wallis pressed his hand thought- 
fully across his brow, and the struggle 
was for a moment in his mind between 
the lingering principle of religion and 
the dark and sullen demon of infidelity. 
He said nothing; Browne broke the 
silence. 

“ Wallis, this is childish, cowardly 
superstition. Your reason is convinced, 
and yet your prejudices resist. “ Ah,” 
continued he bitterly, “how it lowers 
my opinion of human intellect when I 
see a man of your mind bowing down 
in senseless slavery to old wives’ tales.” 

Wallis was silent. He felt ashamed 
of his belief: he cowered before the 
assumed superiority of the daring infidel 
beside him : he felt, for the first time, 
the name of Christian a degradation. 

Browne laid his hand upon his arm : 
he trembled with agitation. “ Ah,” said 
his tempter, “thus ever to be scared by 





shadows, and mocked by dreams.” J1e 
looked full in his face, as if to read his 
thoughts: he then turned away his 
eye, and, in an under voice, he said, as 
if he did not mean his observation for 
Wallis’s ear—* What a pity! a noble 
intellect the slave of superstition !” 

Wallis overheard it. “I am no slave,” 
said he loudly. 

“Not, my dear friend, except of 
your early prejudices.” 

“ Prejudices!” said Wallace earnestly. 

“ Yes, prejudices,” replied the other. 
Again he grasped the arm which he 
had let go: his voice fell to a deep and 
solemn tone, and, fixing his piercing 
eyes once more upon Wallis, he said— 
“ Answer me candidly—be a man. Do 
you believe in revelation ?” 

There was a sneer in his manner. 
Wallace felt the blood mantling his 
cheek. “ Not a word of it,” was his 
quick and short reply. 

He hardiy knew what he said. He 
turned again to the sky, and there was 
the same soft blue tint upon which, in 
earlier days, he had loved to gaze and 
think that there was a God above it. 
He felt as if he had flung from him the 
charter of all his hopes. The blood 
chilled at his heart ; but he thought it 
was too late to retract. He grasped 
the hand of Browne, and, with a voice, 
the echoes of whose loud tones rung 
from the walls of the chamber, he cried 
out “ Yes, now I am AN INFIDEL!” 

He looked on Browne as if expect- 
ing his approbation of his courage. 
The moonlight fell full upon the pale 
and stern features of his friend. Wallis 
fancied that a sardonic smile of fiendish 
satisfaction played upon his lips ; his 
eyes, too, seemed to glare with an 
ulmost unearthly fire. Wallis groaned. 
The words, “1 am his victim,” were 
choking in his throat, but he dared 
not give them utterance ; he felt as if 
some spell was binding him to the 
being for whom he had cast off his 
God ; to borrow his own expressive 
words—* I felt as if that gloomy spirit 
had cast its shadow over my soul. 
Alas!” added he, nearly fifteen years 
from that evening, “alas! I ‘have 
walked in the darkness of that shadow 
ever since.” 

I must hurry over many scenes and 
incidents which my unhappy kinsman’s 
manuscripts detail. He had avowed 
himself an infidel; and, though con- 
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science often whispered to him the 
duty of enquiry, he dared not trust 
himself to examine ; he feared that he 
might find it all true, and then—what 
hope for him? he rested on his false 
security, he felt it false, but still he 
was content so to rest. 

Browne, with all his infidel opinions, 
was unexceptionable in his conduct ; 
and, as if by some strange retributive 
allotment, it was reserved for Wallis 
to bring him into scenes of vice, from 
which, hitherto a natural sense of right 
—for there is such a thing—had appa- 
rently restrained him—and Wallis did 
so; and all that high and haughty 
morality upon which the infidel had 
prided himself, was broken down be- 
fore the force of the temptations with 
which he was brought in contact—and 
his philosophical love of virtue withered 
before the blighting influence of the 
impurities of dissipation. And he who 
but a little while before had sneered at 
the restraints of religion as a useless 
thing, and boasted that intellect and the 
natural virtue of the soul were far more 
powerful to keep man in the paths of 
right than all the tales that priests 
had ever framed—became a practical 
example of the falsehood of his trust ; 
and by many an act, that even he felt 
a degradation, gave his wicked and 
presumptuous philosophy the lie. 

I have already hinted that Wallis 
had been drawn into the accursed 
fascinations of the gambling table. 
Palliser, who had been his senior in 
vice, was his guide into all the myste- 
ries of its inquity; and now again 
Wallis performed the same kind office 
for his less initiated friend—and the 
fascinations of gambling, powerful as 
they were to the two first, seemed even 
to them to exercise a terrible influence 
over the mind of Browne. He seemed to 
live but in the excitement of the hazard ; 
when seated at the table of chance, 
his eyes would flash with almost super- 
natural fire, and he seemed to watch 
the alterations of luck with a kind of 
maniac glee that, even to his com- 

anions, was appalling ; his voice was 
oudest at the table, and his bets and 
his play the wildest, and yet he seldom 
lost; gambling seemed his element, 
and he was at home in it. 

Palliser, and Wallis, and Browne, 
now formed a union of vice and wick- 
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edness—they were inseparable compa- 
nions. Palliser, who had not intellect 
to perceive even the difficulties of re- 
ligion, became an infidel, merely because 
he thought it a fine thing to be so, and 
yet he was foremost in gross and blas- 
phemous: ridicule of all the mysteries of 
our faith. These three wretched mad- 
men formed themselves into a knot, 
the principles of which was, that they 
believed in no religion. I will not 
shock my Christian readers by even 
hinting at the blasphemies of which 
they were guilty, or how they turned 
into bitter ridicule all that we believe 
in: as if to leave no wickedness unat- 
tempted, they adoptedas the designation 
of their unholy compact, a name that 
might profane some of the deepest 
mysteries of truth. 

And they were all miserable. Palli- 
ser was a sensualist ; Wallis could not 
but remember with bitterness the days 
of peace that were long gone by ; and 
Browne, at times to Wallis, cursed the 
infatuation that had made him “ cast 
off,” as he said himself, “the robe of 
spotless and of proud morality in which 
he had arrayed himself. 1 was raised 
above mankind in being moral without 
religion,” he used to cry, “and now I 
am on a level with the basest ;” and 
then he would clench his fist and gnash 
his teeth, and curse the hour when he 
had been led into vice. 

And Wallis—he had a deeper cause 
of remorse—a sharper sting was pierc- 
ing his breast. Wounded pride drove 
Browne almost to madness ; his proud 
spirit could not bear the consciousness 
that he had fallen; but Wallis— 
love, violated love—the remorse of an 
early, but, alas! a neglected attach- 
ment, added poison to all the pangs of 
conscience. Wallis bad been, even in 
his childhood, betrothed to an only 
cousin, the inmate of his father’s house. 
Left an orphan in her infancy, she was: 
adopted by her uncle, whose fond 
heart designed her as the bride of his 
only son; and the children had grown 
up together, and had learned to love 
instinctively ; and their innocent hearts 
twined together all their hopes and 
wishes, like the wild flowers which they 
used, in their childish sport, to weave 
into chaplets; and. Wallis, when he 
grew up, began to be conscious that 
he entertained more than a sister’s 
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attachment for her who had been as a 
sister to his childhood ; and they un- 
derstood each other; and without any 
formal pledge or vow, or any other of 
those plighted engagements of which 
novelists are so fond, Wallis knew that 
his cousin Ellen loved him, and Ellen 
trusted that Wallis would never forget 
her. 

He was ill at rest with the guilt of 
this violated attachment resting on his 
soul. When he read the warm letters 
which this affectionate girl used to send 
him, he felt a bitterness that none but 
those who have done like him, may 
know; and when he sat down to an- 
swer them, he knew himself a hypo- 
crite. He told all his feelings to Browne, 
and Browne entered into them; but 
still, while he appreciated all the tender 
influences that early recollections could 
throw upon the mind ; and while he ad- 
mired the loveliness of virtue, he still 
sneered at that without which virtue is 
but an unsubstantial form—a delusion 
—a phantom—a misty vapour, hanging 
in some fantastic shape, and mimicking 
reality until the scorching rays of some 

owerful temptation melt its beautiful, 
ut flimsy proportions into nothing. 

Wallis could not help remarking the 
change which came over Browne ; he 
was dark and sullen, and his quick eye 
rolled with a restless agitation. He 
abstracted himself from the pursuits 
of gambling, in which, but a little 
while ago, all his energies seemed ab- 
sorbed. He would absent himself for 
days together, and no one could tell 
where he spent his time. Sometimes 
he would go away at nightfall, and 
return early in the morning, worn, 
haggard, and dripping with rain, as if 
he had passed the night unsheltered 
from the inclemency of the weather ; 
and on one occasion he confessed thut 
he had done so. Wallis asked him for 
what purpose? He shook his head, 
and answered—* Do not ask me ; there 
are more things in heaven and earth 
than are dreamed of in your philoso- 
phy.” He laid the emphasis upon the 
word your. 

“ And on what philosophy, may I ask,” 
said Wallis, “have you been lately 
fortunate enough to hit? But I must 
declare, that, with all my respect for 
you, if ye discipline be to wander 
about of a cold wet night, I will never 


become one of your disciples.” 
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“No!” replied Browne, sternly ; “I 
will never ask you ; you have neither 
mental nor physical energies to meet 
what I do: my philosophical studies,” 
added he, significantly, “have other 
companions than such as you.” 

There was scorn in the last words 
that Wallis could ill have brooked, 
were it not that the manner of Browne 
had created in his mind serious appre- 
hensions as to the soundness of his 
intellect ; he wished to speak to him, 
but he had rushed from the room. 

It was about three weeks from the 
period of this interview that Wallis 
was surprised by the entrance of 
Browne, whom, during the whole of 
that interval, he had never seen, and 
for whose safety he began to be con- 
siderably alarmed. He seemed to be 
in bad spirits; he shook Wallis cor- 
dially by the hand, and, drawing a 
chair closer to the table, he leaned his 
head upon it, covering his face with 
his hands. 

“ Wallis,” said he, “unless you and 
Palliser will help to save me, 1 am a 
ruined man.” 

“ What can we do for you ?” eagerly 
said Wallis. 

“TI will tell you all,” said Browne, 
resuming his erect position. “ You 
have, probably,” continued he, “ won- 
dered at my absence for the last three 
weeks. I was called away to settle 
business for my father.” 

This was the first time that ever 
Browne had alluded to any of his 
family. 

“Yes, to save my father from a gaol. 
Tomorrow a thousand pounds must be 
paid in Dublin, or my father, my poor 
old father, goes to gaol; and I know 
it will be his death.” 

Browne paused—his lips assumed 
an ashy hue—and he trembled all over. 
Wallis pitied him; he moved his lips 
to speak; he loved Browne, for the 
first time, for the feeling he displayed. 
Browne waved his hand. “Hear me 
out, hear me out. By great exertions 
I raised the acquired sum ; I came to 
town, exulting in my success last night— 
— last night a villain robbed me 
of it.” 

Again his agitation obliged him to 
pooes his breathing became quick ; 

ut he recovered selfpossession, and 


“ Yes, a villain—a friend ;” and he 
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laid a bitter emphasis on the latter 
word—“a friend robbed me. I travelled 
up with a relation who knew I had the 
money, and the purpose too. He made 
me drink, and while in a state of intoxi- 
cation, he made me gamble, and I lost 
it all.” 

Browne went through this recital 
with calmness ; he folded his arms and 
looked Wallis full in the face. Wallis 
was all indignation. “ By ——,” said 
he, “he shail not keep your money. 
Tell me where he is, and if I was to be 
hanged for it tomorrow, I will take it 
from him.” 

“Hush,” said Browne, “I have a 
better plan than that. I left him as 
day dawned this morning, and I have 
seen him since, and I told him that 
this evening I would bring him two 
pigeons ; and he is to play again.” 

“ And who are the pigeons?” said 
Wallis. 

“ You and Palliser. But do not start— 
you shan’t be pigeoned. I have in- 
vented”—and as he spoke, he slowly 
drew a pack of cards from his pocket 
—“I have invented, atter this morn- 
ing’s study, an artifice by which, if four 
play, three can, without the slightest 
danger of detection, play into each 
other’s hand, and infalliby win from 
one. Now,” continued he, “I will 
teach you and Palliser this artifice. 
Come, and personate pigeons, and I 
must recover my thousand pounds. I 
would not win his money by such 
means ; but that money was mine, is 
mine—no, I am wrong; it is my 
poor old father’s.” 

Wallis’ slight scruples were easily 
overruled, and Palliser’s assent was 
readily procured. Browne's inge- 
nious artifice appeared to Wallis infal- 
lible. They had, indeed, a little diffi- 
culty in making Palliser comprehend 
it; but after a few hours training he 
became expert enough in the part he 
had to take. It was settled that they 
were to meet Browne in the evening, 
and accompany him, on what they 
persuaded themselves was an errand of 
justice and mercy. 

It was a blustery March evening 
when the three friends sallied forth, 
like tigers prowling for their prey. As 
they proceeded, Browne reminded 
them of the part they had to act; that 
the proposal for play would be as if 
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accidentally introduced, and that they 
were to appear careless and indifferent, 
and conjured them, by their regard 
for him, to play carefully, and not for- 
get the trick. He seemed to exult in 
the prospect of meeting the cheat with 
weapons of his own. 

The way they had to go was longer 
than either Wallis or Palliser had ex- 
pected. They struck off the high 
road, and went along a pathway that 
led through the fields. Palliser com- 
plained of nothing but the length of 
the way; Browne led on in sullen 
silence ; and Wallis was left to his own 
reflections, interrupted by nothing but 
Palliser’s occasional curses, as pro- 
ceeding in an indolent jog-trot he 
might happen to strike his foot against 
astone. He did not feel comfortable 
as to the errand on which he was 
going. He had cast off the restraints 
of religion—he had plunged into much 
of protligacy and vice ; but until now 
he had never ventured on any act that 
bordered on the dishonorable, and he 
could not suppress the rising and 
bitter sensation that he was taking 
another step away from the innocence 
and happiness, to return to which he 
so often and so earnestly longed. But 
he quieted his conscience by the spe- 
cious argument, that he was only as- 
sisting an injured man to recover his 
right ;— it is only religion that can 
really elevate morality above the maxim, 
that the end justifies the means. 

At last they reached the termination 
of their walk. A lonely cottage stood 
surrounded by a little courtyard, en- 
closed by a low brick wall. A few old 
trees grew inside, whose large boughs 
were rustling in the hoarse wind, 
Browne raised up the latch of a little 
wicket gate, and they all entered. The 
open space between the wall and the 
cottage, as well as they could see in the 
dusky twilight, had once been a garden, 
but it was now choked up with weeds 
and grass: the windows had been 
broken, and the place of the shattered 

anes was supplied by boards of wood. 

rowne took a latch-key from his 
pocket, and opened the door; he 
showed his two companions into a room, 
that opened almost immediately off the 
entrance; a cheerful fire blazed in 
the grate, and the apartment, though 
scantily, was neatly furnished. An old 
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msoman presently appeared, and lit two 
candles which stood upon the table: 
when she did so, the light fell full upon 
her features, and discovered certainly 
an extraordinary appearance. If her 
years were to be told by the number of 
wrinkles on her face, her age had far 
exceeded the usual limits of human 
life. There was something, however, 
extraordinary in her appearance : there 
seemed an expression of malignity to 
rest upon her countenance, which was 
not softened even by the long gray 
hairs that had disengaged themselves 
from a handkerchief with which she had 
tied them up, and hung loosely about 
her cheeks. She eyed the two strangers 
with a most scrutinising glance, shook 
her head, but said nothing. 

“Is he come yet, Mary ?” asked 
Browne, eagerly. 

“ No,” replied the sybil, and walked 
out of the room. 

All this was very strange to Palliser 
and Wallis: their astonishment was, 
however, still more increased when they 
saw Browne, with the air of one who 
was perfectly at home, open a cup- 
board, which was fixed in a recess of 
the wall; and, bringing out some 
glasses and some bottles of wine, set 
them before them. His two guests 
looked at each other in mute amaze- 
ment. At last Wallis ventured to hint 
that he seemed perfectly at home. 
Browne put his finger on his lip: “ My 
dear friends,” said he “you are now my 
guests ; but while you are here you 
must ask no questions. When we are 
going home I will explain everything.” 

Their conversation was interrupted 
by the arrival of their expected compa- 
nion, who was ushered into the room by 
the same old woman whom they had 
seen on their first arrival. Browne in- 
troduced him under the name of Cole- 
ridge. He took his seat at the table, and 
joined in their conversation. Wallis 
could not help suspecting that all was 
not right. The countenance of the 
stranger was too open and ingenuous 
for that of a practised gambler. Strange 
suspicions crossed his mind, and once 
or twice he felt inclined to feign illness, 
and return home. At last Browne pro- 
posed that they should play, and the 
look which passed between him and 
Coleridge, as the latter lisped out an 
apparently “careless assent, satisfied 
allis that everything was as he had 
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represented it ; and he entered on the 
game with all the pleasure which we 
naturally feel in the prospect of outdo- 
ing the manceuvres of those who attempt 
to overreacl: ourselves. 

They began to play for moderate 
stakes, and Browne arranged that suc- 
cess should have its alternations. Gra- 
dually the excitement of their victim 
increased ; he swallowed down his wine 
with a more eager zest, glass after 
glass, as if to quench the thirst of his 
soul. The stakes became larger, and 
Coleridge’s eve glared as pool after 
pool was decided against him. Palliser 
and Wallis were quite cool ; they took 
no interest in the game, and Wallis was 
principally occupied in watching the 
agitation of conntenance displayed by 
Coleridge and Browne, as the shades 
of dark passions flitted across their fea- 
tures. The plan was completely suc- 
cessful; stake after stake was swept 
into the pocket of some one of the three 
friends ; and Coleridge, in a frenzy, 
began to curse his ill luck ; but he be- 
gan at the same time to play with the 
recklessness of desperation. The stakes 
were doubled, as Browne sarcastically 
observed, that he might have a chance 
of repairing his lossess, They were tre- 
bled, and quadrupled, with the same 
praiseworthy object; and, as each time 
this object failed, Browne indulged in 
the most pathetic condolence with his 
friend on the tremendous run of ill 
luck which he had. 

“I believe,” said he, “Coleridge, you 
have not won a pool tonight.” 

Coleridge made him no answer; his 
eyes were fixed, with a half wild—half 
stupid stare ; his fist was clenched with 
convulsive violence, and large drops of 
perspiration were trickling down his 
cheeks; his hand was resting on the 
clasp of a purse, that seemed almost ex- 
hausted of its contents : he swallowed 
down a larger draught of wine, and, 
mastering his agitation, said, calmly— 

“ Gentlemen, I have lost six hundred 
pounds, and I have four left behind”— 
. threw down a hundred pound 
note on the table—* who will take up 
that ?” 

“ T will,” cried Browne. 

« And I,” said Palliser. 

“ And i will not,” said Wallis, who 
had been earnestly watching the agony 
of Coleridge. 

Browne cast on him a fiendish glance 
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of indignation. “ Pretty conduct this,” 
said he, almost choking with rage, 
“you have won this gentleman’s mo- 
ney, and it is dishonourable in you now 
to refuse to play.” 

Wallis felt his anger rise; he was 
strongly tempted to reveal the whole 
plot ; but Browne’s eye was fixed full 
upon him, and Wallis trembled beneath 
it’s stare. The play proceeded, and 
both Browne and Palliser won from 
Coleridge—he paid the two hundred 
pounds, and produced two hundred 
more—his lips became livid, and he 
bit the under one so furiously that the 
blood gushed out. “ Here,” he cried, 
or rather yelled, “ have at you, by — 
it is my last.” 

Browne and Palliser were deprived, 
by Wallis’s withdrawal, of any assist- 
ance from their plan—and the transac- 
tion was therefore what a gambler 
would call fair. Wallis hoped that 
Coleridge would win—but no! once 
more he lost, and Palliser and Browne 
each coolly took up their hundred 
pounds, and deposited the notes in their 
waistcoat pockets. 

Coleridge bit his lip more furiously 
than ever—his features became deadly 
pale—revenge and despair struggled 
for preeminence in the expression of 
his facee—he looked towards Browne— 
he attempted to speak, but he was 
choking—at last the words “ traitor! 
villain!” burst from him. Browne 
folded his arms, and looked calmly at 
him : he appeared not to heed the op- 
probrious epithets, but a sneer of min- 
gled contempt and savage satisfaction 
played upon his lips. 

“ Well, Sir,” said he cooly. 

Coleridge laughed hysterically — 
* Villain,” said he again, “are these 
the ‘pigeons that you told me of ?” 

Palliser laughed, and rubbed his 
hands with glee. “ Pigeons, indeed,” 
said he. Coleridge became absolutely 
frantic—he leaped across the table with 
a scream, and attempted to grasp 
Browne’s throat. Palliser, who was 
strong and muscular, interposed, and 
by one blow of his arm repelled the 
violence of his assault. 

“ Bear your losses like a man,” said 
he, or by my faith 





“ Losses,” cried the other, interrupt- 
ing him. “My ruin—my damnation— 
ruffians! swindlers! you have robbed me; 
and the eurse of a ruined soul be 
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with you all, and the blood of a mur- 
dered man be on your heads to all 
eternity.’”’ 

His voice, trembling with passion, 
gave a terrible effect to his awful im- 
precation : scarcely had he pronounced 
it, when, like a maniac, he rushed from 
the room ; they heard the furious bang 
of the outside door as he left the house, 
but it was not until the last faint echoes 
of his retiring steps died away in the 
silence of the night, that any one ven- 
tured to comment on the scene. 

Wallis was the first to speak; he 
rose from the seat where for some time 
he had been sitting a silent observer of 
the proceedings. 

“ Browne,” said he solemnly, “ you 
have deceived me.” 

* How ?” 

“ That agony was not the grief of 
one who had merely lost what he un- 
justly won.” 

“ Tut,” replied Browne, “ the fellow 
was drunk ;” and he held up an empty 
bottle which stood close to Coleridge’s 
vacant place, as curroborative evidence 
of what he said. “I know the man 
well ; he is, when sober, a cool har- 
dened villain, but when he drinks he 
does not know what he says or does.” 

“ We did him gloriously at any rate,” 
said Palliser, “and here, my boy, is 
your money safe back again,” and he 
flung the amount of his winnings to 
Browne ; Wallis also handed him his ; 
Browne grasped both their hands ; he 
thanked them in terms to fervent, that 
Wallis was persuaded they were sin- 
cere; he dismissed what he now felt 
to be unworthy suspicions from his 
mind, and joined heartily in the con- 
gratulations which Palliser was pouring 
upon Browne. 

“ Well that fellow found us queer 
pigeons after all"—eh, eh, eh, and he 
laughed heartily at the notion of the 
cheat being outwitted. Browne did 
not, however, enter into his merriment ; 
a sudden change came over his mood; 
he was silent and thoughtful. 

“ Well Browne,” resumed Palliser, 
no way disheartened or discouraged by 
the apparent insensibility of the person 
upon whom he was lavishing his mirth, 
“ you were a d d clever fellow to 
invent that plan, and stupid as I was, 
I did not make many mistakes after 
all.” 

Browne took out his watch; the 
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night was nearly spent, and the party 
were all astonished by his intimation 
that by the time they would reach the 
College the gates would be opened in 
the morning. None of them were 
novices at gambling ; they had all seen 
many a morning sun throw in his fresh 
and pure beams through the newly- 
opened window, on the wan and worn 
countenances of the gambling party 
just separating from the avocations in 
which they had consumed the night ; 
but now there was something strange 
in the announcement that time had 
sped so rapidly over their infernal em- 
ployment. Wallis felt his heart sicken 
as he thought that another night so 
spent had flown on to that eternity, 
where all his scepticism could not per- 
suade him there was nothing to register 
its message. He was glad when they 
left the close atmosphere of the apart- 
ment in which they had been sitting; 
and when he felt once more the cold 
but bracing night breeze on his cheek, 
there was, as it were, a purity in its 
breath—and corrupted as his heart 
was, it hailed the sensation with de- 
light. The soul was weary of its own 
pollution. 

Next day a porter brought Wallis a 
message from the dean, requiring his 
immediate presence before him. He 
might naturally have supposed that it 
was merely the usual summons to ac- 
count for his absence from night roll 
on the preceding night ; but “ consci- 
ence doth make cowards of us all.” 
Wallis felt afraid, he knew not of what; 
he trembled as he obeyed the message, 
and his heart sank within him as he 
approached the chambers of Edward 
Ford, the stern and almost stoical dis- 
ciplinarian who then filled the office of 
dean. 

From this illfated gentleman’s sad 
end my chapter hus taken its name, and 
yet this is the first time since I com- 
menced the narrative, that Ihave men- 
tioned his name. I may, yee a then, 
here pause to present a sketch of his 
character, some knowledge of which, 
indeed, is necessary to the reader. He 
had not at this time been longa fellow ; 
four years, I think, was the period, and 
yet he was more respected than many 
who were his seniors. His manners 
were rough, and his attachment to dis- 
cipline was carried to an extreme, that 
even gave to his personal intercourse 
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with the students an appearance of 
haughtiness, of which the reality was 
very foreign to his nature. He was a 
sincerely pious man, and in every thing 
he endeavoured to conform his conduct 
to the strictest rule of principle; no 
wonder then that he was deemed ec- 
centric—But there were other things 
in his demeanor that laid him open to 
the charge. Simple in all his habits, 
he expended on himself no more than 
was sufficient to supply his reasonable 
wants—he was called stingy—out of 
his revenue he supported a widowed 
mother and two sisters, who, but for 
him, would have been almost destitute 
—and never was his ear or his purse 
closed to the tale of distress, He per- 
haps carried his simplicity too far, but 
if he did, it was on principle. Even in 
his conversation there was a quaintness 
that bordered on affectation ; in his 
dress, too, there was a negligence that 
was very like the negligence of > 
—But these were eccentricities ; his 
chief fault was, that he could not make 
allowance for the faults of others. Of 
a temperament naturally cold, he had 
but little experience of the constitu- 
tional temptations to which others 
might be exposed, and this made him 
unforgiving and rigid in his cognizance 
of offence. Like Cato of old he might 
have said “ Qui mihi nullius unquam 
delicti gratiam fecissem haud facile al- 
terius lubidini malefacta condonabam.” 
He was not, it may be presumed, po- 
pular as dean—perhaps he did not de- 
serve to be so. The students attri- 
buted to natural severity of disposition 
that which some of their superiors 
were not ashamed to call his “ plaguy 
conscientiousness.” By many he was 
disliked—by many he was misunder- 
stood ; but I have said enough to 
enable the intelligent reader to fill up 
the outline of his character from what 
will follow. 

When Wallis was ushered into the 
presence of the dean, he was surprized 
to find there before him his two asso- 
ciates of the previous night; they ap- 
peared to have been waiting for him ; 
they were seated on a deal form at the 
lower end of the room, of which the 
whole furniture consisted of this same 
deal form, an oak table in the centre, 
a few chairs of the same material, and 
an oldfashioned bookcase; the fire- 
place was without either fender or fire 
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irons, and a cheerful fire in the grate 
was the only thing that gave the room 
the apearance of comfort—all else was 
dreary and cold-looking, and the win- 
dows opening upon the park gave a 
rospect of a dismal shower driving 
& The dean stood upon the hearth- 
stone; he had a paper, apparently a 
letter, in his hand; as soon as Wallis 
entered, he motioned him to a seat on 
the form beside Browne and Palliser, 
and advancing towards them he handed 
Wallis the letter, and desired him to 
read it aloud. Wallis did so—at. least 
he attempted it—but before he pro- 
ceeded many lines he began to com- 
| weg: its import, and his utterance 
ailed him. It was aletter of accusa- 
tion from Coleridge—it detailed, with 
damning minuteness, all the events of 
the night before, and concluded by 
declaring that the writer, driven to 
desperation by the loss of such a sum, 
which was not his own, had resolved 
upon leaving an existence he could not 
bear ; but imprecated the vengeance of 
a dying man upon the three who had 
defrauded him—their names were there. 
Wallis shook all over—Had it come 
to this? was he disgraced—exposed ? 
He glanced his eye to the end, but he 
could not read the words of his own 
condemnation ; his throat became, as 
it were, tight, and denied his voice a 
passage ; he felt the veins of his tem- 
ples swell, as if to bursting; and his 
eye-balls, as it were, enlarged to an 
unnatural size. The dean remarked his 
emotion ; he cooly took the document 
from his hand ; “ Young man, I do not 
wonder—I will spare your feelings, and 
finish the reading of this letter.” He 
read it through, with a clear, unfaltering 
voice ; he laid an emphasis upon each 
word of bitter accusation, and when he 
had concluded, he returned it in silence 
to his pocket; he turned away without 
a ale of comment, and walked to- 
wards the window. The three crimi- 
nals looked at each other in astonish- 
ment. Ford, after some time, turned 
round and said, “ My first duty, gen- 
tlemen, is to inform you, that tomor- 


row I must lay this letter before the 
board.” 

“ It is a forgery,” cried Browne. 

“ I hope in God it is so,” replied the 
dean; “are the contents true ?” 

He came close to Browne, and looked 
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with earnestness in his face, as if he was 
eagerly expecting his answer. 

Browne turned deadly pale—* May 
I look at the writing ?” he faltered. 

The dean handed it to him ; he rose 
in a rage, and tore the paper to atoms; 
and rushing towards the fire, he flung 
the fragments in the fire ; “ it’s a lie,” 
said he, “there was no fraud.” 

“ Then, Sir, you were gambling,” 
replied the dean, in a voice whose 
sternness indicated a temper no way 
ruffed by the rude destruction of the 
document. 

Browne made no answer ; he folded 
his arms, and looked sullenly on the 
ground. 

“ Wallis,” said the dean, “ were you 
gambling.” 

“ | was,” was the steady, the unhesi- 
tating reply. 

“ Was all fair,’ was the next tre- 
mendous interrogatory. 

There was no answer. Wallis knew 
not what to say; Browne carelessly 
said, “ perfectly.” The dean repeated 
his question again, addressing himself 
to Wallis. 

“It was not,” he answered; “we 
cheated—we swindled—oh, God !—we 
were rogues”—he added vehemently, 
“and that letter damns us as mur- 
derers.” 

He started from his seat; he forgot 
where he was; “ Yes,” he added, “his 
curse : the blood of a ruined soul upon 
our heads, is ringing still in my ears.” 

Browne here interrupted: “ Mr. 
Ford,” said he solemnly, “ whatever 
blame there is in this transaction be- 
longs to me, and to me alone ;” and he 
went over all the story of himself being 
cheated by Coleridge, and declared that 
his two companions had been but drawn 
into it from a desire to aid him in re- 
covering what he had unjustly lost— 
“ as for the letter,” added he, “ which in 
a moment of thoughtlessness I destroyed 
—and pardon me, Sir, for my violence— 
I know it to be a lie; the ruffian who 
wrote it is now upon his way to Ame- 
rica, and he sent it but with the fiendish 
desire of destroying us.” 

He uttered these words with an ap- 
pearance of ingenuousness that had its 
effect with every body present. Even 
the dean’s rigid features relaxed for a 
moment, but it was but for a moment 


—he gathered again his brow into the 
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same dark frown that had originally 
rested on it, and said coldly, 

“ Young man, I am not to be your 
judge : it is not for me to excuse your 
companions, because they have been 
led into crime by you—you will be 
prepared with your defence before the 
board tomorrow. As for the docu- 
ment,” added he, “which you destroyed, 
it is of no consequence—the board will 
take my word for its contents.” 

Wallis had since he spoke been stand- 
ing in the niche of the window, looking 
out on the shower of sleet that was 
driving rapidly across the park ; but he 
heeded not any thing but the bitter 
thoughts that were rushing across his 
own mind. The last words of the dean 
came like daggers to his heart—prepare 
for his defence before the board! in 
other words, prepare for an ignominious 
expulsion : and how would this be felt 
by an aged and a loving father, who 
fondly dreamed that his son had never 
entered on the dark career of vice? 
And other recollections, too, arose— 
he thought of her whom he still loved; 
of hopes that even in his darkest hours 
of sin had flitted before him, speaking 
of a time when he should yet be virtu- 
ous and happy ; and all was now at an 
end ; tomorrow, a disgraced man, he 
would be marked with the ban of vice; 
he would be branded,as a hypocrite, to 
the father from whom he had long con- 
cealed his faults ; he would be seen as 
he was—worse than he was—by her he 
loved best; there was madness in 
the thought ; he turned wildly towards 
the dean— 

“ Mr. Ford,” he cried, “do you seek 
our ruin? If you represent this matter 
to the board we are ruined—our cha- 
racter is destroyed—our prospects are 
blighted—will you,” cried he, and with 
almost a madman’s energy he grasped 
the hand of the astonished dean—* will 
you destroy us? will you drive us into 
recklessness, and consign us, body and 
soul, to the devil ?” 

The dean rapidly withdrew his hand, 
and Wallis fancied that he shrunk from 
the contamination of a gambler’s touch. 
He gave him notime to answer—* For 
God's sake, Sir, think—you may have 
our ruin to answer for.” 

“ Stop,” cried the dean, who had now 
recovered his self-possession. “ Stop 
this mode of entreaty—it is useless. | 
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will do my duty ; and to God, not me, 
you must look for relief from the con- 
sequences of your crime.” 

Wallis flung himself \on his knees 
before the obdurate man—* In the 
name of that God whom you profess 
to worship, and who loves mercy, pun- 
ish us as you please; but oh, save us 
the disgrace of a public declaration of 
our guilt. I have a father--an old 
father—Oh, God! it will break his 
heart.” 

He remained in the posture of sup- 
plication—* Kneel to your Maker,” 
said the dean, “and ask his forgiveness. 
I have nothing to forgive you—but be 
the consequences what they may, I 
must do my duty. Gentlemen you 
may withdraw.” 

Wallis rose from his knees—mad 
with desperation, he cursed the dean ; 
the latter peremptorily ordered him 
from his presence ; he was not slow to 
obey ; and a few minutes more saw 
them all assembled in Palliser’s room. 

The fever of Wallis’s mind had not 
subsided ; he stamped upon the floor ; 
he upbraided Browne with having led 
them into this. Browne coldly listened 
both to his bitter invective and to the 
less refined reproaches of Palliser ; his 
cheek alone was unflushed; the sar- 
donic sneer was still upon his lip ; and 
his grey eye was quick, piercing, and 
restless as ever. He seemed to wait 
until Wallis’s fury would expend itself, 
when it had done so he addressed him. 

“ Wallis, it is useless to talk of what 
is past. I wish I had borne my own 
fate, and not involved you, my two 
only friends, in the punishment of my 
indiscretion, but this cannot be undone 
—and Ford, he is inflexible—I thought, 
I hoped, Wallis, when I saw your pride 
stoop to bend the knee that it would 
not be in vain—but the savage only 
enjoyed your abject humiliation.” 

He paused, and the rising flush of 
wounded pride became scarlet on the 
face of the person he addressed. 

“We will all be expelled,” cried 
Palliser, 

Wallis groaned. 

“Have we not the heart to save 
ourselves by some daring act,” asked 
Browne, in a voice that fell to a deep 
and solemn whisper. 

“I do not understand you,” said 
Wallis eagerly. 
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“ If tomorrow’s sun shall find Ford 
a living man, our doom is sealed.” 

T he suggestion was plain enough. 
Wallis and “Palliser started—the latter 
smiled. 

“Gentlemen,” continued Browne, 
“it is come to this—it”—and they all 
knew what he meant by that dreadful 
“it.” “Ir must be done in self-defence 
—the letter is destroyed—and we can 
silence the only evidence that now re- 
mains—dare you do this, Wallis ?” 

« | dare,” replied the other ; “but is 
there no other means.” 

“ None that I know of,” replied 
Browne. 

Wallis shuddered—he had been pre- 
mature in saying that he dared do this 
—he dared not shed the blood of a 
fellow-creature—but he thought on it 
again and again, and it was not so very 
terrible. If his belief were true, what 
was’ it but to dissolve a little sooner 
the perishing materials that were com- 
bined into the machine called man— 
but why should I attempt to describe 
the process of mind by w hich he rea- 
soned himself into the dark resolve ? 
Suffice it to say, that the three so- 
lemnly pledged themselves that to- 
morrow’s sun should not see Ford a 
living man. 

Their plans were soon arranged— 
the windows of Ford’s rooms opened 
on the park, and so did Palliser’s. The 
chambers of the latter were on the 
ground floor, and they settled that as 
soon as the darkness should cover their 
murderous design, they should thus get 
into the park, and concealing them- 
selves in a clump of underwood, which 
was directly opposite to the dean’s 


apartments, wait their opportunity of 


catching a view of his person through 
the unshuttered windows. A fowling- 
piece which Palliser had a long time 
concealed in his chamber, was to be 
the instrument of their crime—they 
found powder sufficient for their pur- 
pose, but they had no ball; Browne, 
however, suggested an expedient for 
supplying the deficiency —and they 
actually loaded the gun with dice! 

the only convenient substitute they 
could find. 

The night was dark and blustery— 
such a night as often occurs in the be- 
ginning of the month which the old 
proverb tells us “ comes in like a lion” 
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—cold watery clouds were driven by a 
north-west wind across the sky, and 
showers of chill rain and sleet fol- 
lowed each other in rapid succession. 
Between the showers a few stars peeped 
out dully from amid the masses of 
cloud, that rolled on or were scat- 
tered in thinner fragments by the gale. 
In a clump of hollies and other ever- 
greens, which at that time stood tan- 
gled and neglected where now the 
smooth gravel walk runs down the cen- 
tre of the park. the three murderers 
concealed themselves. Browne carried 
the fowling-piece ; he wrapped the lock 
in his cloak, to prevent the damp shower 
reaching it. The place of their con- 
cealment was not more than twenty 
yards from the windows of the dean : 
a flickering light was thrown by the 
blaze of the tire through them ; but 
they could see no figure inside. They 

watched until their hands became uaa 
from the cold, and they almost feared 
they were disappointed. At last a 
figure approached the window, and 
raised the sash: it was the dean. He 
had raised the sash, and his eye ap- 
peared to be intently fixed upon a soli- 
tary star, that twinkled upon a little 
patch of blue sky ; he folded his arms, 
and looked steadily upon it. Browne 
raised the gun, and took a sure and 
steady aim: ‘his hand was on the trigger, 
and Wallis felt his heart rising to his 
mouth as he awaited the sound of the 
murderous report. Browne lowered the 
piece. “ My hands,” said he, “are quite 
numb : I will miss him.” 

He gave the gun to Wallis. Wallis 
took it, but his hand trembled: he 
could not take aim. They were near 
enough to hear the voice of Ford, as 
he addressed a strange soliloquy to the 
little star apon which he gazed. Poor 
man! this was one of the eccentricities 
that the world did not understand. 

“Emblem of a calm and virtuous 
mind, shiniug through the tempest that 
blows across the heaven with a heed- 
less und a-steady light—” 

He paused, and, looking round, he 
repeated— 


Stellis acies obtusa videtur. 


” 


“ Fire,” whispered Browne, “or he 
will be gone.” Wallis raised the gun, 


and he felt that he had his victim co- 
“ Quick,” said Browne. 


vered. He 
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hardly knew what he did: he saw that 
the window was lowering ; he knew not 
by whom ; everything was swimming ; 
but he had pulled the trigger ; the re- 
port echoed fearfully through the 
night air: there was a scream of pain 
and terror, and Wallis knew not where 
he was until he found himself running 
with his two companions towards the 
windows of Palliser’s rooms. 

They stood in those rooms, breath- 
less and silent. Wallis faintly dragged 
the fowling-piece. No one spoke : for 
some minutes they gazed upon each 
others faces, and, without a single syl- 
lable of remark, they parted. 

The ball had taken effect. Just over 
the rooms of the unfortunate Ford 
there lived a student of the name of 
Hart—I may mention his real name, 
since here there is nothing that can 
give pain. Hart was engaged in his 
studies, when he was startled by the 
loud and near report of the gun, and 
then by the fall of something heavy on 
the floor beneath, and the death-scream 
of the murdered man. He rushed down 
stairs; the door of the dean’s apart- 
ment was closed: Hart ran up stairs 
again, and, bringing his tongs, he 
wrenched it open. Scarcely had he 
entered the room, when his throat was 
convulsiveiy grasped by a muscular 
arm with a veemence that made him 
tremble for his safety. 

“ Ah! murderer, [ have you!” gasped 
Ford—for it was Ford that had caught 
him ; but his grasp soon relaxed, and 
he fell into Hart’s arms. Hart screamed 
for help, dragged him towards the 
light of the fire, and hideous was the 
spectacle that he then presented. The 
square die had entered in directly 
through the eye; and the eye itself, 
shattered and bloody, was hanging down 
upon the lacerated cheek. Ford had 
been stooping when he received the 
shot, and the die had torn his cheek 
first. ‘“ My God, my God,” exclaimed 
Hart, “ what is this ?” 

The dying man recognised the voice 
of his favourite pupil—for Hart had 
been his pupil and his friend. 

“ Hart, are you come to me? My eye 
is blinded,” and he tried to raise his 
hand to the lacerated member. 

“ Who, Sir, has done this?” asked 
Hart. 

“ The park, the park,” faintly articu- 
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lated the dying man. “Oh, Hart, it was 
a lovely star. O God, my poor mo- 
ther !” 

Hart fancied it was the ravings of 
delirium that he heard. The head had 
fallen from his arms upon the hearth- 
stone, and Hart was endeavouring to 
raise it again, when Ford appeared 
suddenly to raise himself: he muttered 
something, and Hart stooped to catch 
the words. He kissed the lips that were 
lowered towards him, and had just 
strength to throw his arm round the 
neck of his friend : in the dying struggle 
he hugged him close in a bloody em- 
brace. “ Vale! vale! longum vale,” 
he said solemnly and slowly, and he 
fell back, and spoke no more. 

By this time some students, who had 
heard Hart’s cries, entered the room. 
The arm of the corpse was round the 
neck of Hart, and its joints were already 
stiffening before Hart could be per- 
suaded to permit himself to be parted 
from the embrace. The dreadful news 
soon spread ; the whole college crowded 
into Ford's rooms : many conjectures 
were hazarded ; some imagined that 
the dean must have been killed by the 
Papists, in revenge for his attachment 
to the principles of the constitution— 
indeed, among the students, this seemed 
the most general opinion, and threats 
of vengeance were muttered, deep and 
loud. The supposed martyrdom of 
the dean had atoned for all his se- 
verity, and his memory became sud- 
denly as popular as his official conduct 
had been hated. Nothing now was heard 
but panegyrics upon his goodness, 
from the very lips that that morning 
would have cursed him for his strict- 
ness, Hart was the only person who 
could be adduced as evidence, and his 
testimony could throw no light upon 
the mysterious transaction. An inquest 
which sat upon the body, returned a 
verdict of wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown. 

Wallis had been among the number 
of those who crowded the chamber of 
death : but he dare not come near the 
corpse ; he fancied that it would bleed ; 
he had heard that the body of the mur- 
dered would shed drops of blood in 
the presence of the murderer. What 
brought him there at all? He mingled 
with the throng, to know if indeed 
there was no hope—if indeed he was a 
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murderer. He ascertained he was, and, 
self-condemned, he slunk away. 
* * * * 

The murderer had crept to his bed 
with the stain of blood upon his soul. 
He had appealed to his philosophy for 
support against the stings of conscience, 
but it was in vain. He could prove by 
reason that he had done nothing wrong; 
but what was reason against the in- 
stincts of the heart? He laid his head 
upon his pillow ; but there was before 
him a large and a terrible eye: it was 
no vision of the deep sleep; the eye 
was wherever he looked—it was fixed 
on him with a calm, a steady, but a 
withering look. “It is the all-seeing 
eye,” thought Wallis; “butno; I know 
there is no God.” He flung himself 
upon atheism for support ; but it would 
not do; the hollow blast was soughing 
through the ill-joined crevices of his 
window, and it seemed to him the voice 
of fiends, that were calling for their 
prey. He jumped from his bed, and 
thought that this would calm his ima- 
gination : he went to the fire, the em- 
bers of which were still faintly burning 
in his grate ; he cowered down beside 
it, and thought that there was some 
safety even in his neighbourhood to the 
little spark that glimmered in the em- 
bers ; and then he heard heavy steps 
passing close behind him, and stains, 
as of blood, passed before his eyes, and 
he dare not stir, and there he sat, cold 
and shivering, through the greater part 
of the night. 

Towards morning there came a loud 
and violent knocking to his door, and 
he recognised the voice of Browne de- 
manding admittance. He opened the 
door, and Browne rushed past him; he 
threw open the window-shutters, and 
the moon, which had just risen, threw 
a faint light into the room. Browne 
caught him by the wrist, and pulled 
him to the window; he looked full in 
his face, and laughed loudly and terri- 
bly: again he looked, and laughed 
louder than before ; and it was not until 
some minutes that he seemed to have 
satisfied his frantic glee. 

Wallis knew not whether he was in 
the grasp of a madman or a fiend. 
“ Ah, fool, I have done my work,” cried 
the being who held him: “did I not 
do it well? I am not now like you. I 
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have done my work, and I will have 
my wages.” 

“What work ?” Wallis ventured 
to ask. 

“Ah! the work of my master: the 
evil one is my master, and I was to get 
for him your soul and Palliser’s soul, 
and have I not done it? Mark me— 
you are damned. You believed my 
story about the thousand pounds—ah, 
ah, ah!—it was a lie—ah, ah, ah! He, 
HE, Wallis, was a liar from the begin- 
ning. You ruined that poor devil, 
Coleridge ; you robbed him, and he did 
put an end to himself: and hear me,” 
he continued, grasping tighter Wallis’s 
wrist, as he po tae to escape, “ hear 
me out. You remember when the dean 
called me back, as we were leaving him 
yesterday 7 it was to tell me that he 
would think on the matter during the 
night, and that, if possible, he would 
not bring us before the board: and you 
were a gratuitous murderer. Wallis, 
you are damned. I have done my busi- 
ness.” 

He gnashed his teeth, and laughed 
wildly again. Wallis attempted no re- 
ply. “It was for Ellen’s sake you did 
all this—that she might not know your 
villainy; and you love! you! the profli- 
gate, the sensualist, the gambler, the 
murderer”—and again he laughed, and 
let go the wrist, which he had black- 
ened with his grasp. 

He turned, as if to depart, but just 
as he was reaching the door, he turned 
round, and sprung upon Wallis with a 
tiger's spring——-“ Ah, wretch! there is 
one thing yet ; you must howl like me,” 
and he set np one of the most fearful 
yells that mortal ears had ever listened 
to. “ Ha, ha, ha!”—he laughed at the 
terror of Wallis. * The damned howl! 
I have to teach you to howl like me. It 
is in the Bible— In the streets and on 
the tops of the houses everyone shall 
howl.’* On the tops of the houses, 
Wallace.” He paused, as if thinking on 
something: he looked towards the 
ceiling, and then once more set up his 
dreadful howl.. 

Wallis trembled at the words, “the 
tops of the houses :” there was a signi- 
ficant look in Browne’s eyes as he said 
them which made him tremble lest he 
might compel him to choose some more 
perilous place for his howling: he 
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thought it safer, therefore, at once to 
imitate his fiendish noise. The other 
seemed satisfied; he even compli- 
mented him on the skill with which he 
modulated his intonations. “ You will 
do well for it,” said he. He then, as if 
a sudden burst of tenderness came over 
him, said softly,“ God help you, you 
will never see me more.” 

He rushed from the room, and Wallis 
heard the same fearful howl dying 
away across the courts. 

Next morning there were strange 
stories told through the College ; all 
believed that the ghost of poor Ford 
had been howling through the courts ; 
and one of the porters declared, and 
offered to verify his statement upon 
oath, that, as he stood upon his watch, 
a figure rushed past him howling, which 


he could swear positively to be that of 


the murdered dean. Browne had dis- 
appeared, and no one knew where he 
was gone : no one, however, connected 
this with the mysterious murder. 

I must hurry over the remaining 
scenes of this strange tragedy. I have 
dwelt, perhaps, too long on those which 
have gone before. Wallis bad accom- 
plished his end; he had buried his 
guilt in the same grave that closed 
upon the remains of his victim, and he 
stood before his fellow-men with a fair 
character ; but need I say he was not 
happy? The strange disappearance 
of Browne had taken a hold upon his 
imagination that made him miserable, 
and his waking and his sleeping hours 
were haunted by hideous phantoms, 
Unable to endure the mise ry of remain- 
ing in College, and yet afraid to return 
to his home, where he would meet 
the affection of those who thought him 
innocent. Oh! there is a purity in the 
pleasures of the domestic hearth — 
there is a peace, a holiness in the 
affections of the domestic circle from 
which guilt will shrink, as if the guitly 
felt he had no business to be there. 
Wallis felt all this ; he could not bear 
the thought of sitting once more beside 
his greyheaded father, and receive the 
blessing of the pious and the simple- 
minded old man; when he could not 
say “amen” to his God bless you—he 
could not meet the fond gaze of the 
confiding girl, of whose love he felt 
himself unworthy. He wrote to his too 
indulgent father, and obtained from 
him permission to visit tlie continent ; 
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and without returning home, he left 
Dublin in the vain hope that he could 
leave behind him thoughts and feelings 
that he carried in his breast. 

Even Palliser felt something of the 
murderer's remorse, and he adopted 
the mad expedient of silencing con- 
science by stupifying thought. Con- 
stant intoxication soon brought him to 
an untimely end; and scarcely six 
months from the day when he had 
been accessory to the murder, his ser- 
vant woman found him one morning 
lying smothered in his bed: he had 
his clothes on, and his’ hand still 
grasped the neck of a bottle, the con- 
tents of which it had been his last act 
to drain. 

Wallis,’meanwhile, wandered through 
strange lands and new scenes ; he mixed 
in all the gaieties, aye, and the dissipa- 
tions of the continent; but he could 
not forget the fearful act that had 
stained his soul with blood. He plung- 
ed deeper and deeper into folly and 
sin, but still the murder haunted him ; ; 
he went from place to place—he viewed 
the romantic banks of the Rhine, 
and wandered through the grand soli- 
tudes that surround the shores of Lake 
Leman: but no—it would not do. 
Sometimes when, of a moonlight night, 
he would walk out to view the magni- 
ficent and stupendous Alps, he relates 
that he has seen the mountain upon 
which he gazed, shape itself, as it were, 
into the figure of a man, and assume all 
the forms and features of agiant Browne, 
and glare fearfully on him, with that 
glance which he never had forgot- 
ten. But there is no use in detailing 
all the strange fancies that are recorded 
in the manuscript before me. I might, 
perhaps, be suspected of exaggeration 
did I attempt, however feebly, to de- 
scribe the spectres and hideous phan- 
toms which remorse had painted on 
the imagination of my guilty kinsman. 

For two years W allis continued to 
evade his father’s and his cousins 
often urged entreaties to return home. 
AvweJast he received a letter from the 
former telling him that his cousin was 
so ill, that unless he hastened home 
there could be but little chance of his 
finding her alive. His father detailed 
the particulars of her illness. Some 
time before he wrote, she had been 
found lying in the garden in a state of 
complete insensibility ; upon recover- 
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ing from which, she had raved for 
some days in the most wild and fearful 
manner. Her reason had now re- 
turned; but her health had received a 
shock from which she had not rallied. 
Her strength was sinking every day 
before some wasting disease, the nature 
of which baffled all medical skill ; and 
at her own earnest request Wallis was 
to hurry home, as she wished to see 
him once more before she died. From 
the very first she had made up her 
mind that her.illness would prove fatal. 

He obeyed the summons—he hur- 
ried home, and though travelling then 
was not so rapid as it is now, he ar- 
rived in time to see his cousin before 
they should part for ever. The 
morning he was expected she had 
taken a strange fancy. She had in- 
sisted upon being dressed in a bridal 
dress of spotless white—it was in 
spring—she had decked her hair with 
roses gathered from a bush which 
Wallis had planted in the days of their 
childhood, and which was still called 
his rose tree—the first roses of May 
used always to blossom upon it—round 
her waist she had fastened a broad 
black sash which which contrasted 
strangely with her white dress, and thus 
did she await the arrival of him who 
was toMave been her husband—she had 
more strength this morning than usual 
—the paleness on her cheek had given 
place to a deep crimson flush—she 
walked from room to room without ap- 
pearing to be fatigued. Her father I 
had almost said—it would have been 
but a slight mistake, for he loved her 
as a father—her uncle fondly fancied 
that all her illness was but anxiety at 
being separated from her lover, and 
that, with his return, her strength too 
would come. He smiled at her dress 
as she leaned upon his arm; but he 
objected to the symbol of mourning 
which was round her delicate waist— 
he urged her to remove it. “ No, 
uncle,” she answered, “let it stay ; I 
cannot put it away just now.” 

Wallis came at last—he was foktled’ 
in the arms of his aged parent—he 
forgot the guilt of years in the over- 
whelming tide of feeling that rushed 
upon his soul—for a moment he fancied 
himself innocent as when he had been 
there long ago ; and he met the greet- 
ing of his own Ellen, as he used to 
call her, with the pure passionateness 
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of holy love—he was changed—he was 
himself again—the sympathies of his 
nature had revived, and he gave vent 
to them in a flood of tears. 

But he had not been many minutes 
at home until he saw that time had 
wrought its change both in his father 
and his cousin; the former was more 
bowed than before, and even the hectic 
flush of excitement upon Ellen’s cheek 
could not disguise the working of the 
canker that was eating at her heart. 
As he held her hand, he felt that cold 
clammy moisture which he knew to 
be the cews of death. He gazed 
on her beautiful but emaciated form 
until he thought his heart would 
break—she never seemed so _ lovely 
before—He wondered how he had even 
left her side, and then the chaplet of 
roses— But enough of this—The reader 
of feeling, if I am fortunate enough to 
have one, will conceive his sensations— 
to the others, my words could never 
convey any idea of them. 

After a very short interval she re- 
quested that she might be be left alone 
with Wallis ; her father left the room; 
scarcely were they left together when 
she threw her head upon his bosom 
and sobbed as if her heart would break. 
“ Oh, Wallis,” she cried, “ 1 have seen 
him.” 

“ Seen whom, love ?” said Wallis. 

“Him, him,” she repeated; “the 
man who made you do it,” and again 
she sobbed. 

Wallis pressed her to his heart. 
“TI am dying,” she resumed ; “but I 
knew I would live to ask you. I for- 
give you—you have broken my heart ; 
but tell me you are not a—oh, I cannot 
say it—did you kill him ?” 

She gasped convulsively—he made 
no answer—she screamed and sunk 
senseless in his arms. Terrified he 
cried for help; she soon however 
recovered ; her uncle was by her side ; 
she would not permit herself to be 
carried to bed. 

“ It is all over,” she faintly said ; “I 
wish to die in this dress—oh God re- 
ceive my poor soul.” 

Her uncle threw himself upon the 
sofa upon which she lay ; « Child of 
my heart do not talk of dying—your 
own Wallis is come back; oh! you 
must not die—you will not die before 
your poor old uncle,” and the old man 
wept like a child. 
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But it was too evident that she was 
dying—she began to wander in her 
talk. Wallis held her hand—* Oh say,” 
she said, “it was not true—I am dying 
—let me tell in heaven it was a lie.” 

“ She is raving” cried her uncle, and 
in an agony of grief, he tore the few 
grey hairs that years had left upon his 
head 

Wallis leaned down to kiss her fore- 
head—* Oh say you did not kill him,” 
she whispered, “suy it and I will be 
happy; 1 know you did not ; it was a 
lie of some fiend that came to me—did 
you kill any one ?” 

ef#@hild do not talk thus,” said her 
uncle, “ Oh Wallis speak to her, she is 
raving ; oh my God, what will I do?” 

The poor girl shuddered,—her glaz- 
ing eye kindled with a momentary 
fire as Wallis answered, “ No.” 

“ Swear it,” she said, and she feebly 
attempted to clutch his hand, “swear 
that this hand never shed blood; the 
blood of a fellow; of Ford,” and she 
gasped wildly, and her breathing came 
short and quick. 

“By him who made me,” he an- 
swered, in agony, “1 swear it never 
did.” 

The perjury had passed his lips be- 
fore he thought of what he said, it 
comforted her; she seemed satisfied ; 
a smile lit up her pale features ; “ come 
to me my father and my” she 
paused—then turning on Wallis a look 
of dying tenderness, she added, “my 
husband.” 

They both came nearer and hung 
over her, she squeezed Wallis’s hand 
and said “you are innocent—I die 
happy”—she pointed to the chaplet and 
the dress, “bury me with these ;” she 
untied the black sash—it fell—a white 
one was under it. 

These were the last words she spoke, 
her eye was fixed now upon her uncle, 
then upon Wallis, at last it rested upon 
the latter, and remained so until it be- 
came immovable in the changeless stare 
of death. 

She was gone some minutes before 
they were conscious of it, but when in- 
deed her uncle found that she was 

one, he flung himself upon the corpse, 

e kissed her cold and ashy lips, he 
kissed her eye-lids. “Oh! my Ellen,” 
“you are not dead—she will come 
to life—Wallis get water—she is only 
fainting—Ellen your uncle’is calling 





you—you used to come when he called 
—QOh God! Oh God! she is dead— 
I am all alone.” He paused, overcome 
by the violence of his grief, he laid his 
head beside hers, and he crushed one 
of the roses of the chaplet; he per- 
ceived it and began arranging it again ; 
“ Oh Ellen my child you will not leave 
me—I have not much longer to stay 
here, and you will not leave me—who 
will take care of your poor old uncle ?” 

“TI will father—your son,” cried 
Wallis throwing his arms round his 
parent’s neck. 

The old man turned and seemed to 
recollect that he had a son; he kissed 
once more the corpse, and permitted 
Wallis to lead him from the chamber 
of death ; but they both turned round 
as they went, and gazed upon that 
corpse still arrayed inits robeof white— 
and the long dark hair curled that 
morning by her own hands, but now 
fallen in lank locks from beneath the 
chaplet on his temples—and her fea- 
tures still lovely even in death—and 
the black sash which her own hands 
untied, still lying by her bed side. The 
old man burst once more into sobs and 
tears ; but why should I attempt to 
describe his mourning—who that has 
even seen the sorrow of the aged but 
has felt that there was something ter- 
rible in an old man’s grief ? 

The death of his father soon left 
Wallis heir to the property of his 
family—he became one of the most 
respected and virtuous characters in 
the whole country—he spent all his 
income in doing good, and for fourteen 
years he lived the idol of all who were 
around him ; but the sequel of the tale 
may best be told in the words of a 
codicil which was appended by my 
grandfather to the manuscript from 
which I have been hitherto taking my 
materials. 

“ It was in the summer of 1750 that 
I received from Wallis this strange 
and to me startling account—my par- 
sonage was, at least, fifty miles distant 
from Park, and I had too anxious a 
concern in my poor people to take so 
long a journey away from them; but 
towards Christmas | received so many 
and so urgent letters from my relative, 
urging and imploring me to assist him ; 
that in the beginning of January, in 51, 
I ventured to comply with his request; 
I found him in a most unhappy state of 
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mind, despairing utterly of forgiveness 
for his crimes, and believing that was 
an impersonation of the evil one who 
had assumed human shape to destroy 
him. I endeavoured to reason him out 
of this last fancy, and I partially sueceed- 
ed ; but the oath, the false oath which 
he had taken to Ellen in her dying mo- 
ments, preyed grievously upon his mind 
—* how,” he exclaimed, “how could I 
dare to swear falsely by my maker 
when an angel was just about to leave 
my presence'for his ?” I endeavoured 
to lead him to those promises of our 
holy faith, which hold out pardon to 
the worst of sinners. I succeeded in 
calming his mind ; but he said he felt 
that some evil was near him. “I feel 
as if I was svon to die, and for the last 
two or three days 1 have heard that 
fearful howl ringing in my ears. He 
came here once—he must have been, 
or she could never have known it— 
God forgive him if he is a human 
being.” 

We were sitting one evening in the 
drawingroom in which poor Ellen had 
died. Wallis chose this room—a large 
window which opened on the shrub- 
bery made it in summer pleasant 
enough ; but in winter it had rather a 
comtortless appearance. It was dusk— 
the ground had, for some days, been 
covered with snow, and the night 
seemed closing in for a heavy fall as 
the small flakes were beginning to 
drive in a close thick shower—the 
shutters were not yet closed, and 
Wallis and I were conversing’ on the 
subject which now occupied his entire 
thoughts ; he was pacing up and down 
the room—-and seemed to speak with 
more hopes of his own eternal state 
than he had for some time—a full 
length portrait of Ellen hung over the 
chimney-piece—he came and gazed on 
it earnestly—he turned to me und said : 
“hasnot my destiny beenastrange one ?” 

“You have made it so,” said I; 
“beware of throwing upon destiny, or 
in other words, on God, the evil which 
your own passions have created.” 

He looked at me earnestly—* But 
Browne! was he the creature of my 
own passions? does not he seem born 
to cruss my path, and blight my hopes, 
both in this world and the next ?” 

“It is not for me, I answered, to 
fathom the mysteries of God’s dealings, 
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but your hopes for the next world are 
not blighted : God will pardon all that 
come to him.” 

“For fourteen years,” said he so- 
lemnly, “I have sought forgiveness”— 
he paused, as if musing ; he then turned, 
and said quickly, “ did those words ever 
strike you— with thee there is forgive- 
ness, that thou mayest be feared.’ At 
first I thought them strange—why 
God’s being a forgiving God should be 
a reason for his being feared—but they 
are full of meaning. I feel it. 1 fear 
God now, because I believe that there 
may be forgiveness—if it was not for 
this hope, I would have nothing more 
to fear.” 

He walked to the window, and made 
some observation on the pattering of 
the snow flakes against the panes, when 
my ears were startled by a howl that 
resembled more the yell of a demon 
than the voice of any thing human ; 
this was followed instantaneously by 
the report of a gun, and a piercing 
scream from Wallis. He fell—I ran 
towards him—he was dying. 

“ O,there he is—he is come for me— 
he shall not have me—he is howling— 
save me, O God !”—a foam was on his 
lips—his eyes were turned in his head. 
The servants, alarmed by the report, had 
rushed into the room ; some came to 
assist their master, others ran to appre- 
hend the murderer, whose howlings we 
could hear receding through the shrub- 
beries ; but both attempts were equally 
in vain ; the bullet of the assassin had 
been true to his aim; and the assassin 
himself had escaped. 

The night closed in cloudy and tem- 
pestuous ; the snow whirled in large 
drifts, and was piled up high against 
the doors and windows of the house. 
We could find out nothing that would 
lead to any detection of the murderer ; 
the servants, who were warmly attached 
to their master, went out to brave the 
storm, and seek vengeance for his 
blood ; but all the trace they could dis- 
cover of the matter was this—that a 


. farmer who lived just at the foot of a 


wild mountain that was behind the de- 
mesne, said, that just as the shower was 
thickening, he went out to give fodder 
to his cows, when a man rushed past 
him, making a strange and most dismal 
noise, and with something in his hand, 
whether a stick or a gun he could not 
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. be sure—* for,” added the peasant, “I 


was afeard to look ; it was strong upon 
my mind, that it was nothing good.” 
Some weeks afterwards, when the 
snow had thawed away, there was found 
in a ravine, some way up the mountain, 
the remains of a man who was sup- 
posed to have perished in the snow, as 
even then a slight relic of a snow-drift 
was about him ; he was almost naked— 
a tattered great coat and torn trowsers, 
were his only garments, and beside him 
lay a gun. It was some of Wallis’s 
tenants who found the body in a state 
of rapid decomposition, and so sure 
were they that this was the body of the 
man who had murdered their beloved 
landlord,that they drove a stake through 
the heart, aud piled over the body 
where it lay, a huge cairn of stones.” 
My grandfather's narrative ends here. 
I myself have-seen the spot where the 
body was found, and the cairn; it is 
still called “Dead Man’s Glen,” and the 
cairn is regarded with awe by all the 
peasantry ; they tell strange stories of 
a headless man being seen there, and 
of strange noises being heard. I con- 
fess I was weak enough to put these 


superstitions to the test. I visited the 
spot at all hours of the night, and have 
sat on the grey cairn—its base is now 
overgrown with moss, and a rank- 
growing mountain ash overhangs it— 
but I never was fortunate enough to 
hear or see anything. It is singular, 
however, that among the traditions 


about the place, they frequently tell of 


strange howlings being heard there. I 
did, upon one occasion, hear something 
which I imagined to be this; but I 
found it proceeded from my own dog, 
who had followed me, and set himself 
upon a neighbouring rock to bay the 
moon. 

There can be little doubt, that under 
that cairn are the bones of Browne— 
and that he was Wallis’s murderer; but 
who or what he was——-what drove him 
mad—for mad I believe he must have 
been—or where or how he spent the 
sixteen years that intervened between 
the morning that he left Wallis in hfs 
rooms, aud the night upon which they 
both went to their long home, are se- 
crets which, perhaps, must remain so 
until the time when every deed of dark- 
ness shull be brought to light. 


ANTHONY POPLAR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


OUR CRITICAL TABLETS, 


Ir is always with pleasure that we turn from the harassing and vexatious pur- 
suits of politics to the still and peaceful walks of literature ; would to God 
that the times were back again, when we might live in peace, and look on 
the strife of parties without feeling that the contest was one in which duty and 
the best feelings of our hearts would bid us to be engaged. But thus it is— 
and here while we have ever been watching the strife of elections, and in 
rebuking, as our humble efforts might, the rage of revolutionary faction, on 
our table have been silently accumulating the offerings of many an author 
and publisher, until now there is a goodly heap. We cannot notice all the 
books before us—we must take out these beautiful illustrations of Allan 
Cunningham’s Life of Burns; they are too rich, too lovely, too intellectual, 
(for a landscape can be intellectual) to lie amid the mass that surrounds them. 
And there is another volume—it is Tales of Woman’s Trials, by our own Anna 
Maria Hall—ah! we will not dismiss these enchanting tales with a notice ; we 
will make a rev.ew of them next month, But what of all the rest? We cannot 
even write three lines of each, this month ; so we will, with true impartiality, 
blind our eyes, and put out our hands, and take the first that comes, and so on 
as many as we can, and the rest must wait their time. Yet stay, there is one 
volume, to which we may fairly give precedence—The University Calendar 
certainly deserves this little compliment from us ; well, we will take it first. 
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Dublin University Calendar, 1835, Corrected 
to November 20th, 1834, Dublin: William 
Curry, Jun, and Co.; Milliken and Son; 
Hodges and Smith; Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., London. 8vo. 


The University Calendar has, this 
year, been considerably diminished in 
size, and correspondingly reduced in 
price. This has been etfected without 
any detriment to its value, by omitting 
the lists published in both the former 
volumes, of those who had been fellows 
and scholars since the foundation of 
the College. The omission was cer- 
tainly a prudent one. It may be well, 
occasionally, to publish these cata- 
logues, interesting to every lover of 
Irish literature, from the names they 
contain, and the associations they con- 
vey; but it is unnecessary to insert 
them in the Calendar for each year. 
We would suggest to the editors the 
propriety of enlarging their publica- 
tion at some stated periods—suppose 
every three, five, or seven years, so as 
then to contain all this information, 
which belongs with more propriety to 
the history of the College ; but making 
this annual almanack to be, as nearly as 
— a mere chronicle of annual 

onours and events. 

When last year’s University Calen- 
dar appeared upon our table, we took 
the opportunity of venturing upon some 
remarks upon the subject of academical 
reform; remarks which, we believe, 
have given offence where no oftence 
was certainly intended. It is, perhaps, 
the fate of all persons who write with 
honesty, to have their motives. misre- 
presented and their opinions misunder- 
stood. Our opinions upon the subject 
of collegiate education, have been deli- 
berately formed, and they are not 
lightly to be changed. e believe 
that a great and extensive alteration 
in the course of study pursued in our 
University, might be made, not only 
with safety, but advantage. We believe 
that many of the professorships are vir- 
tually sinecures—that almost all require 
revision—and that the total absence of 
all permanent provision for classical 
merit, is a great, and, to the cause of 
literature, a most prejudicial defect in 
the system of our University. We have 
no objection to make this open decla- 
ration of our collegiate creed. These 
are the principles which we advocated 
a year ago; and though the paper 
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which we then published, has given 
dissatisfaction to many who appear 
very anxious to promote the cause of 
academical reform, we shail take an 
early opportunity of returning to the 
discussion. 

The two most important matters 
contained in the volume before us, are 
unquestionably the regulations with 
respect to certain exhibitions and scho- 
larships recently founded in the Univer- 
sity, to be distributed after an exami- 
nation among students educated in the 
schools of Enniskillen, Dungannon, and 
Armagh ; and the recent regulations 
for equalizing the distribution of fees 
among the tutors. The former, we 
regret that our space prevents us from 
transcribing ; but the subject to which 
the latter refers, has so much agitated 
the public mind, that we need no apo- 
logy for laying before our readers the 
following authentic document :— 


« At a meeting of the tutors, held on the 
18th day of March, 1834, it was agreed 
unanimously : 

“], That the system hitherto acted upon 
in this College, as well in the distribution 
of pupils, as in the business of tuition, ap- 
pears to us to have had a tendency to im- 
pair the efficiency of the lectures, and to 
destroy academic discipline, defects which 
we conceive will be in a great measure re- 
medied by the following resolutions being 
carried into effect :— 

“], That all monies accruing under the 
name of tuition, shall form a common 
fund, to be distributed among the tutors, 
according to specified proportions. 

«2, That the tutors who shall accede to 
this resolution, shall be divided into three 
orders, to be determined in the case of 
the existing tutors, partly by seniority and 
partly by their present chambers : and that 
the number of tutors in the first and third 
orders shall be five each. 

«3. That any tutor now assenting to these 
regulations, who shall hereafter cease to 
be a tutor, shall receive the emoluments of 
his own pupils only, so long as any of them 
continue on the College books. 

«<4, That the sons and brothers of fellows 
or ex-fellows, shall be exempt from tutors’ 
fees ; and that each tutor shall be permitted 
to receive one non-paying pensioner in 
each class. 

«5, That a permanent committee of three 
tutors, one from each order, be annually 
elected, to regulate and report upon all bu- 
siness connected with the duties of the 
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tutors, and to superintend the financial de- 
partment. 

«6, That should it be necessary for any 
tutor to omit, or discontinue the lecturing 
of his own pupils, or those of any others 
committed to him, for a longer period 
than five lecture days; or should such in- 
terruption to business recur for any period 
whatsoever in the course of the same term, 
it shall, in such case, be the duty of the 
committee to appoint a deputy or deputies 
to take his place: and the said deputy or 
deputies shall be remunerated out of the 
income of the said tutor. 

«7, That the tutor, appointed asa deputy, 
shall be regularly a lecturer in a subject 
different from that in which his services as 
a deputy are required: and that he shall 
engage to lecture for the same length of 
time as the tutor for whom he is a substi- 
tute. 

«8. That each tutor shall be bound to 
act as deputy, if appointed by the com- 
mittee, unless he can find another tutor 
not within the excepted cases, who is wil- 
ling to undertake the office in his stead. 

«9, That a weekly return shall be made 
to the committee of the attendance upon 
each tutor, such return to be transmitted 
to the provost, if required, 

«II, That with regard to lectures, the 
following regulations to be adopted : — 

«1. That two hours each day shall be 
the minor limit of time to be devoted by 
each tutor to the business of lectures. 

«9, That the following plan for the di- 
vision of labour be adopted :— 

‘¢ The junior sophisters’ class in science, 
and the two freshmen classes in Latin, 
shall be lectured every day, from eleven to 
twelve o'clock. 

« The two freshmen classes in science 
shall be lectured every day, from twelve to 
one o'clock. 


« Five tutors shall undertake to lecture 


junior sophisters and junior freshmen in 
science. 

« Four tutors shall lecture senior fresh- 
men in Latin, and junior freshmen in sci- 
ence, and five tutors shall lecture junior 
freshmen in Latin, and senior freshmen in 
science. 

«3. That each tutor shall be attended 
by all of his own pupils who belong to the 
classes he has engaged to lecture, and. also 
by those of any other tutors whom the 
committee of management may assign to 
him. 

«4, That a weekly return shall be made 
to the committee of the attendance upon 
each tutor, such return to. be transmitted 
to the provost; and that each lecturer shall 


be obliged to send to the tutors every 
Friday, areport of their respective pupils on 
his lectures. 

«5, That the tutors shall attend in their 
chambers every Saturday, from ten to 
eleven, to receive their pupils, and to ac- 
quaint them with such fines as they may 
have incurred during the week; and a 
notice be affixed to the College gates at 
the beginning of every term, requiring all 
students to attend their tutors every Sa- 
turday at ten o’clock. 

«6. That each tutor shall prepare 
weekly returns of attendance for the com- 
mittee, and for the other tutors ; and leave 
in his rooms, accessible to his pupils, a list 
of such fines as they may have incurred 
during the week. 

“7, That printed circulars be provided 
for the following purposes:—1. To sum- 
mon such students as may have neglected 
College duties to attend their tutors for the 
purpose of accounting for their negligence ; 
and 2. To give notice of the days fixed for 
the payment of the half-yearly accounts.” 


The arrangement contemplated in 
these resolutions, is certainly an expe- 
riment ; we will not say a perilous one, 
because as it has been actually adopted, 
there is but little use in expressing an 
opinion until it is fairly tried. It is 
useless, however, to conceal that very 
considerable dissatisfaction exists upon 
the subject, in the public mind; and, 
if this dissatifaction continues, it is, of 
itself, quite a sufficient reason why the 
plan should be abandoned. This dis- 
satisfaction, we must say, be it right 
or wrong, has been very much in- 
creased, if not actually produced, by 
the indiscretion of the junior fellows 
themselves. They appear, at least, to 
have matured the plan in secret, as if 
it was one in which the public had no 
right to take an interest ; the arrange- 
ment, it seems, had been agreed upon 
in March, and it is not until the matter 
has been canvassed in the newspapers, 
that the fellows give themselves the 
slightest trouble to place before the 
public any information on the subject. 
The plan is actually in operation, before 
almost it is known to those whose 
children’s interests are at stake. We 
are not, be it remembered, expressing 
any opinion upon the expediency or 
inexpediency of the innovation; but 
we certainly feel bound to protest 
against the secrecy in which it has 
been matured ; we never will recog- 
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nise the right of any body of men to 
leave public opinion out of the ques- 
tion, in a matter where public interests 
are concerned. 

We express no opinion upon this 
subject, because we are anxious to ob- 
serve the working of the system. 
Our readers may depend that the 
moment we shall be convinced that it 
militates against the interests of the 
students, we will not hesitate to de- 
clare our sentiments. Much misap- 
prehension, however, is abroad, upon 
the subject. It seems probable that 
the efficiency of the lectures will be 
very much increased—regularity of 
attendance will be certainly enforced. 
These are advantages sufficient to com- 
pensate for many evils. The duties of 
the fellows are certainly not rendered 
less laborious ; and each pupil, in the 
freshman classes, is now lectured two 
hours, instead of one. Under the old 
system, the lecture in classics was a 
mere form—and it was not always that 
even the form was observed. By the 
new arrangement a separate hour is 
devoted to this subject. 

Again, with respect to attendance, a 
considerable improvement is unques- 
tionably effected. Formerly no cog- 
nizance was taken of irregularity, either 
on the part of the lecturer or the lec- 
tured ; and consequently, there was a 
great deal of it on both sides. A fellow 
was often absent from his class ; the 
class oftener absented themselves from 
the fellow. These are facts for which 
many can vouch, and they were an 
evil which the new regulations are cal- 
culated to meet. 

These observations it is but just to 
make, because, as we have already ob- 
served, much misapprehension is abroad. 
We by no means enroll ourselves as ad- 
vocates of the change ; but facts we 
always deem it our duty to lay before 
our readers: they have, perhaps, at 
present, as good data for forming an 
opinion as we have. We shall care- 
fully watch the progress of the ex- 
periment, and be guided altogether by 
the result. . 

The Calendar of this year con- 
tains, in addition to the usual lists of 
questions proposed at fellowship and 
the degree examinations, the papers 
given to the candidates, in all the 
classes, for prizes, at the October ex- 
mination ; thisimprovement, we believe, 
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was originally a suggestion of our own 
—it might, perhaps, be carried further, 
by publishing those given at the ordi- 
nary term examinations. 

The Calendar is certainly a work 
which reflects credit on the University, 
containing every thing that is useful in 
a small compass; its information is 
carefully selected, and judiciously con- 
densed. No one taking any interest 
in collegiate matters should be with- 
out it. 

Our practised eye has detected one 
or two typographical mistakes in the 
list of the University officers. In the 
beginning of the work, we presume 
there occur some slight inaccuracies 
in the dates of the appointments. 
Long as our venerable Vice-Provost is 
known to have filled the chair of civil 
law, the antiquarian will, no doubt, be 
surprised at the announcement, that he 
has been Regius Professor since the 
year 1105. We suppose, however, that 
like the lady in Killarney, who took a 
meteor for the nymph of melody, we 
may, after due deliberation infer, that 
“THIS IS A MISTAKE !” 

We cannot conclude this short and 
very inadequate notice, without observ- 
ing that the character of our University 
in England must have been greatly 
raised by the regular publication of 
the Calendar. The more our Univer- 
sity is known, the more it will be 
respected ; and, as Irishmen, warmly 
attached to our Alma Mater, we are 
ready to acknowledge the full extent 
of the obligation under which we are 
placed by the labours of the talented 
and judicious editor. He has, we trust, 
been more fortunate in gaining the 
patronage and winning the smiles of 
those in high places, than some others 
who have, perhaps, done as much to 
extend her fame and make known her 
character in places where, formerly, 
she was not respected, because she 
was not known. 


An Enquiry into the Ancient Corporate System 
of Ireland, and Suggestions for its immediate 
Restoration and general Extension; with an 
Appendix, containing numerous original do- 
cuments, By Peter Gale, Esq. M.A. London, 
1834. 


Mr. Gale is a Whig; we are Tories. 
He may therefore expect to receive at 
our hands more than common justice. 
In truth, we feel a pride and a pleasure 
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in making it apparent that we stand 
immeasurably above the spirit of vul- 
gar partizanship, and can afford to 
look with a benignant eye upon the 
bitterest and the most uncharitable of 
our opponents, But, even were we so 
disposed, we should not find it very 
easy to be angry with the erudite and 
accomplished gentleman who has in- 
dited the pages to which we are about 
to refer, and who, in drawing practical 
conclusions for the guidance of politi- 
cians at the present day, froin his 
antiquarian researches, has only mis- 
taken his proper calling, and is by no 
means likely to mislead the most 
ordinarily intelligent reader. 

Lynceus would have made but an 
indifferent geographer ; the very power 
with which he could penetrate into the 
bowels of the earth, disqualifying him 
from accurately observing its surface. 
Precisely in the same way, we would 
venture to say, “pace tanti viri,” that 
Mr. Gale’s learning and ability are not 
such as could enable him to be a useful 
practical statesman. He will, we are 
sure, not misunderstand us; a man 
may be but an indifferent pilot, who 
yet is a very good diver. An “alacrity 
at sinking” may be perfection in the 
one, while it would be the very oppo- 
site of perfection in the other; and 
therefore, while we avail ourselves, to 
the very utmost, of this worthy gentle- 
man’s recondite researches, and appre- 
ciate, us it deserves, his antiquarian 
lore, he must not be very angry with 
us if we take the liberty of drawing 

. our own conciusions, 

Corporations were originally formed 
for the protection and encouragement 
of trade, and owe their existence, as 
Mr. Gale abundantly proves, to the 
fostering protection of the king and 
the nobles. Their early rights have 
all a reference to the peculiar hardships 
and vexutions to which they must 
otherwise have been exposed, and may 
be considered a voluntary relinquish- 
ment, on the part of their patrons, of 
so much of their own feudal jurisdic- 
tion. Thus they were invested with 
the privilege of erecting a court of 
justice, before which alone their mem- 
bers were to be tried, except in the 
case of grievous offences, or where the 
matter referred to property held else- 
where. In such a court, and by a 
jury, they were privileged to clear 
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themselves upon appeals of murder, 
and were not to be put to their wager 
of battle. They were likewise ex- 
empted from what was often felt to be 
the hardship of lodging or entertaining 
officers, &c. against their will; and 
their sons and daughters, when of age, 
might marry without seeking out a 
license from their lords, who were also 
deprived of the advantage of custody 
or wardship in the case of minors, of 
which they had not untfrequently made 
an oppressive use. Having thus secured 
protection against their superiors, their 
next object was to secure advantages 
for themselves, For this purpose a 
principle of monopoly was adopted, 
which is thus exemplified by Mr. Gale : 
“ No foreigner to keep a wine tavern 
in the town; no foreign merchant to 
buy of any other foreigner their corn, 
hides, or wool, nor from any person but 
the incorporated; no foreigner to sell 
cloth by retail ; and no foreign merchant, 
with his merchandizes, to stay longer 
than forty days there selling his wares.” 
Such were the original privileges of 
corporations; and there can be no 
doubt that, in the first instance, 
they were not intended to extend 
beyond those actually residing in the 
boroughs to which they belonged. 
This principle is certainly recognized 
in the early charters of Dublin and 
Waterford, to which Mr. Gale refers, 
and appears to be most agreeable to 
common sense, when we consider what 
must have been their primary object. 
He forgets, however, that one of the 
essential powers inherent in every 
corporation was, that of making by- 
laws, and that these laws were binding 
upon themselves and their successors, 
when not contrary to the laws of the 
land. Now, it remains to be shown, 
that any such laws extending the pri- 
vileges of corporators to individuals 
non-resident, were contrary to the laws 
of the land, or the acts of the corpo- 
ration in this particular cannot be 
legally disputed. They may, in many 
instances, have been indiscreet in the 
exercise of this right, as who has not, 
to whom extensive powers have been 
entrusted: but if the right itself were 
hereby invalidated, the rights of the 
arliament, and those of the crown 
itself, would ofttimes be endangered. 
Besides, it is to be considered, that 
every act by which the corporation 
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extended its privileges to non-resi- 
dents, was “prima facie,” an act of 
self-renunciation, by which its own 
monopoly was “pro tanto” defeated. 
It was the indulgence of a dideral spirit, 
which delighted itself in conferring 
advantages beyond its own immediate 
circle, To this power, in the abstract, 
we can see no objection, particularly 
when we consider the natural tendency 
of all such bodies to act in a diametri- 
cally opposite way, and confine their 
advantages and privileges to them- 
selves. The improper use of any 
such power, might, in any particular 
instance, be disputed ; and, if it were 
clearly proved to be contrary to the 
spirit of this charter, no doubt a remed 
could be found. But where no suc 
objection is sustained, and where the 
acts of the corporation, in conferring 
corporate privileges upon externs, have 
been acquiesced in, from generation 
to generation, by the visitors, the 
parliament, and the king, we do not 
see how an exception can be taken to 
the authority by which they were 
ordained, without departing from the 
principles which guarantee the stability 
of every institution in the empire. 

We can easily conceive trade and 
commerce greatly benefited by the 
exertions of distinguished individuals, 
not personally connected with the 
trading interest, or entitled, from their 
place of residence or avocation, to 
take any part in their concerns, Adam 
Smith, for instance, was a man whose 
views, as a philosopher, would have 
been felt by them as of the utmost im- 
ea and that he, and men like 
im, should be invested with the pri- 
vilege of corporators, could hardly be 
deemed any undue departure from the 


— upon which corporations 
were founded. 

Originally they never contemplated 
political objects. The muniments that 
were thrown around them, like the 
walls of a fortified town, were intended 
merely as a protection. In process of 
time they did become of great political 
importance ; but, in so becoming, they 
departed much more completely from 
the first intention of their founders, 
than in admitting non-resident freemen. 
So that those who object to the latter, 
should, in consistency, look upon the 
former also as an abuse ; and corpo- 
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rations, possessing a command of poli- 
tical influence, should be suppressed, 
in every instance where it is contended 
that non-resident freemen should be 
disfranchised. 

We may here observe, that in all 
those cases where the privileges of 
corporators could only be exercised by 
residents, Mr. Gale has fully shown that 
they were not extended to non-residents ; 
but in the only one concerning which 
any material question at present arises, 
namely, the right of voting, his anti- 
quarian researches do not appear to 
have led to any result of importance. 
Whatever obscurity remained upon 
that part of the subject before, remains 
upon it still. 

Mr. Gale justly observes, that origi- 
nally the privileges of corporators were 
not confined to the members of any 

articular creed. As far as Christianity 
Is concerned, we believe this to have 
been the case; simply because there 
were no sects when corporations were 
first established. Popery was dominant 
and supreme, and lay like an incubus 
over the minds of the people. The 
only sect, if sect they may be called, 
who could have desired an admission 
into corporations, were the Jews ; and 
we do not think that Mr, Gale’s anti- 
quarian researches have enabled him 
to discover that they were treated, in 
those early times, with any great indul- 
gence. 

It is, therefore, an admitted fact, 
that protestants did not possess any 
exclusive corporate privileges, during 
that period when the Romish religion 
was universally established throughout 
the country ; at least, among the earliest 
records connected with the subject, 
which Mr. Gale has collected with a 
very commendable industry, no traces 
of Protestant ascendancy are to be 
found. We, therefore, may consider 
that fact as established for the benefit 
of the future historian. Itis, however, 
to be lamented, that the sagacious gen- 
tleman should have confined himself 
so exclusively to the records of ancient 
times, and been so buried in the depths 
of antiquarian research, as to become ut- 
terly oblivious of facts which might be 
gleaned from the very surface of his- 
tory. We deem it, therefore, a duty, 
in return for the light that he has 
thrown upon our ancient annals, to 
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bring under his notice some events 
connected with more modern times, 
the due consideration of which 
would have materially modified his 
conclusions. 

Here then we beg to inform our 
“guide, philosopher, and friend,” that 
there was, in the sixteenth century, 
such un event as the Reformation ; 
and that by it, in England, the autho- 
rity of the Church of Rome was over- 
thrown, while that authority still con- 
tinued to be very extensively prevalent 
in Ireland. 

We beg leave, moreover, to inform 
him, that wherever the Romish religion 
prevailed in these countries, a dis- 
tinction was established between the 
subjects of the king, and the subjects 
of the pope ; and that the latter were 
generally found, when matters came to 
a crisis, to prefer the interests of their 
spiritual head to that of their civil 
ruler; and to be ready at all times to 
convert the privileges conferred upon 
them by the Letter, into instruments for 
the promotion of the views of the 
former, even in cases where those 
views could be only carried into effect 
by the entire renunciation of their civil 
@idome. 

Therefore, it was, that James the 
First found it absolutely necessary to 
wrest those privileges out of their 
hands. This eonduct, it may be, was 
arbitrary ; at least it might be charac- 
terised as partaking of the “summum 
jus”—but he had no alternative. The 
safety of the throne was at stake ; and 
he must either have extinguished the 
influence of subjects, who were in 
open or secret rebellion against his 
authority, or have submitted to the 
dismemberment of the empire. 

We believe it may be truly affirmed, 
that the continuance of the connection 
between Great Britain and Ireland, is 
to be ascribed to the policy of James 
the First; and that any degree in 
which a disposition exists to dissolve 
that connection, may be traced to the 
unwise departure from that policy 
by recent administrations. 

We shall only add, that if it be the 
object of government to promote the 
separation of the countries, and to 
favor the growth of radicalism in Ire- 
land, they cannot do better than 
patronise Mr. Gale’s petuliar views, 
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with respect to the enlargement of cor- 
porations, He would have corporate 
privilege co-extensive with the, inhabi- 
tants of the towns, and thus erect a 
shoparchy, who would be supreme 
arbiters of the destinies of the king- 
dom. 





History of the British Colonies, By R. Mont. 
gomery Martin, F.S.S., &c. &e. In Five 
Volumes, Volume II. Possessions in the 
West Indies, London ; Cochrane and M‘Crone, 
1834. 


We devoted to the first volume of 
Mr. Martin’s History of the British 
Colonies, a considerable portion of the 
pages of our Magazine. We regret 
that circumstances will prevent our 
doing equal justice to the second— 
although fully as much entitled to our 
attention as its predecessor. 

It is evident from the two volumes 
that have appeared, that Mr. Martin 
is fully equal to the task he has under- 
taken. His style, it is true, is not free 
from defects—nor his fancy the most 
brilliaut and correct—but he possesses, 
in an eminent degree, the more sub- 
stantial qualities of an historian—great 
industry and sound judgment, and 
these are abundantly manifested in the 
volumes already published. 

The recent legislative experiments 
with respect to the West Indian colo- 
nies, the uncertainty of their suecess— 
the sympathy excited both for negroes 
and planters, the interest naturally felt 
for the progress of a population raised 
suddenly from a state of slavery to 
freedom—all this attaches a peculiar de- 
gree of interest to everything connected 
with ourisland possessions in the west— 
an interest which Mr. Martin’s book 
is admirably calculated to gratify, con- 
taining all the statistical information 
that can be desired, and giving most 
pleasing, and, we can add, strictly 
accurate accounts of the localities 
of the different colonies. 


The volume is_ illustrated with 
beautifully executed maps—the infor- 
mation it furnishes is most minute, 
and, though we do not agree with all 
Mr. Martin’s theories, and though we 
dissent from many of his deductions— 
we have never risen from the perusal 
of a work with feelings of more un- 
mingled satisfaction. 
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The Naturalists’ Library--Ornithology, Vol. LV. 
The Natural History of Game Birds, by Sir 
William Jardine, Bart. Edinburgh: W. H. 
Lizars, 1834. 


The Naturalists’ Library is certainly 
the cheapest and most instructive of 
the many cheap and instructive works 
which are nov issuing in periodical 
numbers from the press. Of the last 
volume of this beautiful and interesting 
series, we have already expressed our 
unqualified admiration; and we may 
safely speak in terms of as warm re- 
commendation of its successor. ‘The 
volume now before us completes the 
history of gallinaceous birds, being 
devoted to the consideration of that 
large and numerous family of the fea- 
thered tribe which are usually deno- 
minated game birds. 

The last volume was prefaced by a 
well written and useful memoir of Aris- 
totle, who occupied this place by virtue 
of his claim to be considered as the 
first of naturalists: in the present 
volume the place of honour is assigned 
to Sir Stamford Raffles, an engraving 
of whose bust is placed opposite to 
the titlepage, and of whose life and 
pursuits a most inte resting account is 
presented to the reader. We have 
been much more pleased with the 
biography of the modern naturalist 
than with the corresponding memoir 
of the Stagirite philosopher. The 
materials, it is true, are, in the latter 
instance, more abundant ; but we can- 
not help thinking that they are also 
disposed with more judgment. The 
name of Sir Stamford Raffles is well 
known to those acquainted with the 
recent history of our East Indian pos- 
sessions; and in his post of lieute- 
nant-governor of Java, and after- 
wards of Bencvolen, he had every 
facility of acquiring the most accurate 
information as to the natural history 
of the east. His opportunities he 
turned to good account, and the ser- 
viccs which he rendered to science are 
many and important. 

Game birds are regarded by many 
in no other light than as subjects, shall 
we say, for “the inhumanity of the 
sportsman. The grouse, the partridge, 
and the quail, are looked upon as the 
devoted portion of the feathered crea- 
tion, consigned by their cruel destiny 
to the tender mercies of every licensed 
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destroyer who is privileged to shoot 
them. We are pleased to find them 
contemplated as fit subjects for the 
more peaceful pursuits of the ornitho- 
logist. We seem here to meet them 
as friends. In our inquiries into their 
habits, we almost forget that they are 
the devoted victims of the unrelenting 
persecution of tyrant man. Or if, as 
we gaze on the beautiful print of the 
red grouse which is presented to us in 
the volume before us, we recollect that 
the living prototype is roused from his 
moor by the approach of his destroyer, 
and as he rises on his wing, is brought 
down by the murderous fowling-piece, 
it is only to curse in our hearts the 
cruelty of those who cannot let all 
God’s creatures live and be hap py - 

The red grouse, or gor-cock, is pe- 
culiar to the British islands ; but even 
here the species will, we fear, before 
very long, be exterminated. The birds 
are not to be met with, of late years, 
even in the moors of Scotland, in the 
sume quantities in which they used. 
From many of the more cultivated 
districts they have utterly disappeared. 
Whether this has been caused by the 
progress of agriculture, which has made 
its gradual encroachments upon the 
wilds which they used to haunt, or by 
the greater number or increased dex- 
terity of those who follow the sports 
of the field, it may not be easy to 
determine. But we sincerely hope; 
that whatever may be the cause of the 
diminution, it will not proceed to utter 
extermination ; that in some wild and 
distant moor, where neither sports- 
man nor ploughman may come, one or 
two will be left to live in the primitive 
simplicity of the good old times, and 
still, in the language of Sir William 
Jardine, “be the only enliveners of 
those wild solitudes by their loud 
morning and evening call.” 

The family of game birds is much 
more extensive.than might be at first 
supposed. Under the ‘ve genera of 
perdix or partridge, tetrao or grouse, 
cryptonix, ortygis and crypturus, Sir 
William Jardine enumerates twenty- 
nine distinct species, each species not 
unfrequently including several varieties. 
The quail, according to the more an- 
cient systems, he classes under the 
genus pendix. Recent naturalists have, 
we believe, separated them into distinct 
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classes ; but those classifications are of 
very little consequence. Nature never 
directed her movements with a refe- 
rence to the convenience of philoso- 
phers ; and birds, we are nearly per- 
suaded, were never made in clusses, 
The volume before us, like its pre- 
decessor, is rich in its embellishments. 
Besides the engraving of the bust of 
Sir Thomas Rafiles, and an exquisite 
vignette representing an entire family 
of red grouse, it contains thirty plates, 
of which, we know not whether to ad- 
mire most the accuracy of the delinea- 
tion or the richness of the colours. 
We only wonder how the book can be 
sold at the price it is. Seldom, indeed, 
have we met with any work with which, 
in every respect, we have been more 
pleased. 





Extracts from the Letters and Journals of 
George Fletcher Moore, Esq., now filling a 
judicial office at the Swan River settlement. 
Edited by Mr. Martin Doyle, author of Hints 
te Small Farmers,” &c. London: Orr and 
Smith, 1834. 


The name of Martin—we beg par- 
don— Mr. Martin Doyle, upon the 
titlepage of any work, is one of the 
highest recommendations it could have. 
Mr. Doyle is already well known to 
the public as an original writer. We 
have him here in the uew capacity of 
editor of the writings of another. In 
the volume before us he has given to 
the world some authentic and very 
interesting information with regard to 
a distant part of the world, about 
which very little is known. 

Nothing can be more interesting 
than the history of a newly planted 
colony. The associations connected 
with the refleetion, that the enterprising 
emigrants have left for ever the land 
of their birth, and sought a home in 
the midst of pathless and uncivilized 
wilds—then the struggles and the 
hardships they have to endure—and, 
combined with all this, the prospect of 
what the infant colony may yet become 
—the knowledge that, from beginnings 
as small, great nations have arisen— 
and the anticipation, that in a century 
another generation of mankind may 
see the colony become a nation—the 
handful of men grown to a great peo- 
pie—and trade, and commerce, and 
manufactures establishing their busy 
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repositories where now there is nothing 
but the rude and lonely shore—all 
these things lend an interest to every 
thing connected with a newly founded 
colony, that makes us anxious to grasp 
at every thing presenting us with au- 
thentic accounts of its state. 

The private letters of an intelligent 
and judicious emigrant, furnish un- 
questionably the most unsuspicious 
sources of information, especially where 
not intended by the writer to meet the 
public eye. Many persons may have 
an interest in deceiving the public, but 
few in deceiving their own friends ; 
and we cannot conceive any way in 
which we are likely to acquire more 
true and unbiassed information, than 
by the perusal of communications in- 
tended merely for the narrow limit of 
the domestic circle. 

Mr. Moore left this country in the 
summer of 1830, and his journal is 
brought down to the end of June 1833 ; 
the intelligence, therefore, is not only 
correct, but recent ; and those who are 
desirous of ascertaining the real con- 
dition of the colony, and the real 
nature of the prospects it affords to 
settlers, can have no better guide than 
this volume. It bears the mark of 
truth on every page; it exaggerates 
nothing. The writer does not delude 
his friends with accounts of marvellous 
prosperity, nor yet does he terrify 
them with reports of wonderful perils 
and distresses. He does not tell us, it 
is true, of a land flowing with milk 
and honey; but neither does he tell 
us the giants and Anakims whom he 
has seen. He represents the settler’s 
life as enjoying the average proportion 
of human happlagte, with many priva- 
tions and inconveniences, but with many 
advantages and comforts too. 

But did we confine our commendation 
of this volume to its merit as a mere 
correct account of the state of the 
Swan River settlement, we would be 
very far indeed from giving it its due 
meed of praise. It has been said long 
ago, “as cold water to a ‘thirsty soul, 
so is good news from a far country.” 
We cannot but feel a deep concern in 
the fortunes of our fellow-countrymen, 
who are separated from us by the 
waters of so many thousand miles ; 
and we -peruse the account of their 
labours, and their failures or successes, 
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with all the absorbing interest which 
we take in the fictions of romance ; 
and from the very nature of this pub- 
lication, it contains every thing to 
meet this feeling of the human heart. 
The letters of an emigrant to an affec- 
tionate family from whom he was so 
far separated, would naturally be some- 
thing more than a mere dry chronicle 
of events; and it is the deep and 
genuine feeling which breathes in 
almost every line, that gives to this 
little work its peculiar charm. We 
sympathize with all the feelings of the 
emigrant ; we are dejected at his 
failures, and rejoice in his successes. 

We can hardly conceive a more in- 
teresting work of the class to which 
this little volume belongs; and Mr. 
Martin Doyle (is not the Mr. a new 
appendage to his name?) has certainly 
added to the obligations under which 
he has already placed the reading pub- 
lic, by bringing these letters before 
their notice. 


Mr. Moore, it appears, like almost 
every other educated man of feeling, 
occasionally has scribbled verses. He 
is not a poet. We do not believe 
that he is very ambitious of the title. 
Tie following verses contain, however, 
a great deal of true feeling, and they 
are simple; and these two attributes 
are, of themselves, almost sufficient 
to constitute poetry. It would be 
injustice to quote his stanzas without 
his prefatory and deprecatory remarks, 
On their voyage out, after they had 
weathered the Cape, and were making 
right across the Pacific for Australia, 
he makes the following entry in his 
journal :— 


“October Ist.—I have been in a 
peetical mood again; yet dissatistied with 
the labours of my brain. Last night 
(when I wrote them) I thought my lines 
sublime, 


* But in the morning cool reflection came.’ 


Today I think some of them bordering 
on the ridiculous. Between the two, 
you know, there is but a step; you shall 
have them, however, but please to bear 
situation and circumstances in mind. I 
was alone on the deck on a beautiful 
moon-shining night, when the poetical 
afflatus seized me. Whatever the charac- 
ter of the poetry may be, these lines are 
faithfully indicative of my feelings, and 
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of the communion which subsists between 
my head and heart :— 


** I gaze on the moon—! gaze on the moon— 
As at home I have gazed of yore ; 

But the change of scene, and the space between, 
Make me feel the same pleasure no more, 


For it brings to mind the land of my birth, 
And it painfully brings to mind 

My solitude here, and the friends so dear, 
For ever, perhaps, left behind, 


And it brings to mind—oh, it brings to mind, 
Happy hours that are now gone by ; 

The blush and the smile, as I gazed the while 
On the light of a soft blue eye. 


And it makes me feel—oh, it makes me feel, 
The loss of those earlier years ; 

When hearts are so light, and hope is so bright. 
And nothing but pleasure appears. 


Then the moon looks lone, and I feel as lone, 
How could it otherwise be ? 

There’s nothing on high, but a starless sky, 
And here there's nothing but sea. 


And that passing cloud, and that passing cloud, 
Whose gloom as it low’rs, I now mark, 

Is the transient shade which sorrow has made, 
When the prospect around looks dark, 


It brightens again, it brightens again, 
And how clear is the blue serene! 

The cloud passes on, the shadow is gone ; 
Was ever so placid a scene ? 


So is it with hope—thus is it with hope, 
For hope seems to me like the moon ; 

Its look is so soft, it changes so oft, 
And it darkens and brightens as soon. 


Hope saves from despair—hope conquers despair, 
And enlivens the surrounding gloom ; 

Its abiding ray fadeth not away, 
But shines—even on to the tomb. 


Then rouse thee, my heart, and cheer thee, my 
heart, 
And let all thy hopes still be green; 
For oh! thou shalt not by friends be forgot, 
Though distance and time intervene, 


But prepare to meet—be ready to meet 
What good or what ill may befall ; 

Whatever betide, be it still thy pride 
To be calm and resign’d in all. 


Are you as the dead ? has all pleasure fled ? 
Are there no joys for those who roam ? 

Can no place on earth but the place of our birth 
Be called by the sweet name of home ? 


From its native clay—from its native clay, 
We transplaut to a genial soil 

The vigorous shoot, lo! it soon takes root, 
And will amply repay our tvil. 


Though it pine at first, though it pive at first, 
With regret for its parent bed, 

The bright sunny clime, and propitivus time, 
Will quick!y raise up its fallen head. 
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Let us make a home—let us make a home, 
Wherever our lot may be cast; 

Let us new friends find, bear the old in mind, 
And cherish the days that are past. 


Friends hallow a spot—love hallows a spot, 
But bliss is to no spot confin'd ; 

’Tis here, or ’tis there, *tis every where, 
Its dwelling-place is in the mind. 


So shine on, sweet hope—and shine bright, sweet 
hope— 

And if the sky darken, why then, 

We'll look for the ray of that promis’d day, 
When friends may all meet once again.” 

The Saxon’s Daughter—a Tale of the Crusades, 
in Six Cantos. By Nicholas Michell, London: 
Saunders and Ottley. 1835. 


This is a poem of very considerable 
merit ; and we may say of it what we 
can but seldom say of poetry in these 
days, that we welcome it as an addition 
to our poetical library. There is, 
throughout, a smoothness of versifica- 
tion that does not often sink into tame- 
ness ; and there are many passages that 
display sufficient of fire and enthusiasm 
to establish the author’s claim to the 
honoured epithet of poet. We do 
not say that Mr. Michell is worthy of 
taking his place beside Lord Byrou 
and Sir Walter Scott, both of whom, 
by the way, he is too fond of imitating. 
But those who can allow for the exist- 
ence of degrees, even in poetry, and 
can understand how a poem can be 
pleasing and instructive, and possess a 
great deal of the attributes of real 
poetry without being characterised by 
the hizhest marks of genius, will 
appreciate the praise which we mean 
to bestow, when we say, that Mr. 
Michell has produced a volume of 
taste—of feeling; containing many 
passages of genuine poetry, although 
few, perhaps, of great poetic power. 

We know that the great Roman 
critic has said of poetry, 


* Si paulum a summo discessit vergit ad imum.” 


But unless we are to admit of a great 
many degrees in the summum, we must 
receive the maxim with some qualifica- 
tion. Crabbe was unquestionably far 
inferior to Byron, and yet both of them 
were poets. The voice of the muse 
may be heard as well in the low and 
gentle hymnings of a mild and unam- 
bitious spirit, as in the loftier harpings 
of more daring and aspiring genius. 
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We shall extract a few passages from 
Mr. Michell’s caitos—we regret that 
we have not room for more—and leave 
our readers to judge for themselves, 
We should previously apprize them of 
the outline of the story. The period 
is that of the crusades ; the plot turns 
on the enmity which even then sub- 
sisted between the old Saxon Thanes, 
and the Norman nobility, whom the 
others could regard only as usurpers. 
Lord Beaumont, the heir to the Lord of 
Warwick, falls in love with Ada,the beau- 
tiful daughter of the Saxon Thane Oswy. 
But national feuds intervene between 
tho lovers’ wishes, and: Oswy places 
his daughter in a convent. On the 
day of the ceremony of her taking the 
veil, Beaumont enters the church in 
arms, and takes away the trembling 
novice before she had taken those 
awful vows that would have separated 
her from him for ever. But here a 
new difficulty arises. Beaumont had 
pledged himself to join in the holy 
war ; and not only this, but had taken 
a solemn vow that he would not wed 
until he had borne the banners of the 
cross upon the land which the infidel 
profaned. He could not leave his be- 
trothed one behind, or the wrath of 
her parent would consign her again to 
the convent’s gloom. But one alter- 
native remained. In an evil hour, Ada, 
overcome by his protestations of attach- 
ment, consents to accompany him to 
the land of Canaan, without their vows 
being cemented by the church. During 
the progress of the war, a kingly alli- 
ance offers too tempting a prize to 
Beaumont’s ambitious mind, and for a 
match of interest he tears himself from 
the lovely girl who had sacrificed her 
all to him. 

But the discarded Ada did not for- 
get her love: in the disguise of his 
page she follows her faithless lover to 
the battle field, and saves his life by 
receiving in her breast the spear which 
a Mameluke had aimed at his. She 
lives only long enough to be recognised 
by Beaumont, and to bless him. In 
remorse Beaumont renouuces his rank, 
his titles, and his wealth, and lives and 
dies a hermit in the Holy Land. This 
is the tale. Now for our extracts: we 
again must express our regret that they 
are so few. 

The following invocation to sleep, 
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with which the sixth canto opens, has 
merit :— 


“* Hail, balmy Sleep! thou friend of all, 
Toil, Want, and pale-eyed Care! 

Thy dews of softness, when they fall, 
Can e’en beguile Despair. 

The captive ’neath thy welcome reign 

No longer feels his galling chain, 

But wanders free his native hills, 

Where wild birds sing and sparkle rills. 

The seaman, rocked on Ocean's wave, 

No more will hear the tempest rave, 

But far away his fancy flies, 

To milder climes and happier skies ; 

Hails his white cottage in the dell, 

And clasps the form he loves so well; 

While his blithe infants climb his knee, 

Or dance beneath the spreading tree.” 


And in the description of morning, 
a little farther on in the same canto, 
there is some pleasing imagery. 


** Morn smiles her saffron curtain through, 
The rose reopes, and from his wings 
The ostrich shakes the spangled dew ; 
And blithe the camel driver sings. 
Again life’s path may man pursue, 
The morn fresh strength and spirit brings.” 


The lines we have printed in italics 
are poetry ; the rest, perhaps, would be 
much better left out. 


We should have said that Thane 
Oswy, Ada’s father, on discovering her 
elopement, pursues the guilty pair to 
the Holy Land. He attempts to take 
revenge for his daughter's ruined fame, 
by the coward retaliation of the assas- 
sin. This attempt is finely described. 
Beaumont is sleeping in his tent, and 
Ada is watching his slumbers. 


** The mourner started—whence that sound ? 
Beaumont still Jay in sleep profound— 
Was it the entering gust’s low sigh ? 

The beetle’s hum in wheeling by ? 

Again a rustling noise she hears, 

And her fond bosom beats with fears ; 
She sees the tent’s dim foldings rise, 

And indistinct a form descries— 

Like some dark vampyre in a tomb, 

It paused and crouched amid the gloom ; 
Black seemed its garb, a casque it wore, 
Its hand a cross or truncheon bore ; 

Now plain were seen two eyes of flame, 
Yet not a word or breathing came ; 

Was it a apectre scowling there, 

Or demon risen to upper air ? 

She knew not—breathless, pale she stood, 
While creeping terror froze her blood. 

It moved—it grew to giant height— 

That truncheon turned to dagger bright— 
With one wild bound, the fiend or shade 
Reached Beaumont’s side, and reared the blade ; 
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Oh! could not Ada rush to save ? 
A wild, a piercing shriek she gave ; 
Sprang Beaumont at the sound ; 
By that quick movement, shunned he well 
The fearful weapon as it fell— 
It plunged into the ground! 


“ Uprose the chief, and grasped his glaive— 
What foul assassin, damned slave, 
Dared thus attempt to shed his blood ? 
He turned to fell him where he stood— 
Where was the miscreant, where ? 
Baffled, the wretch had fled the tent, 
Unseen the path his footsteps went, 
And all was silence there.” 


The following image, although far- 
fetched, is striking. It may not, per- 
haps, be easy to say exactly in what 
the similitude consists ; but there is, 
to our mind, something in the associa- 
tions it excites :— 


** She shook as on some battlement, 
The fern wreath in the breeze.” 


The fern wreath growing on the 
battlement, suggests something of lone- 
liness and desolation that is appropri- 
ate to the passage in which these two 
lines occur. 

We have said that Mr. Michell is 
too fond of imitating Byron, and he 
sometimes unconsciously plagiarizes 
his very expressions. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, his contrast between the for- 
mer splendors of Judea, and the 
silence and desolation that invested 
the path of the crusaders. 


**___ where cities covered the plain, 


Silence and desolation reign: 

The bat usurps the prophet’s care, 
Sands choke each holy fountain’s tare, 
While oft from ruins lone and grey 
The tiger bounds across their way.” 


These lines are good; but who does 
not think of Byron’s exquisite lines in 
the Giaour ? 


** In the fortress of his power 

The owl usurps the beacon’s tower ; 

The wild dog howls o’er the fountain’s brim, 
With baffled thirst and famine grim ; 

For the stream has shrunk from its marble bed, 
Where the weeds and the desolate dust are spread.” 


The identity of expression in the 
one instance, discovers the source 
whence the spirit of the whole is 
taken. 

But instead of occupying our read- 
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ers’ attention with any more of our own 
criticisms, we will transcribe, at some 
length, the finest passage in the poem. 
Mr. Michell appears to have reserved 
all his energies for the concluding 
sceue. Ada had followed her lover to 
the fight ; she had saved his life at the 
sacrifice of her own; and Beaumont 
imagining that this act of devotion had 
been performed by his squire, whose 
dress and armour she had worn, -had 
remained beside his preserver while 
the Christian army, victorious in the 
contest, had rushed from them to the 
pursuit, 


** Friends, enemies have all swept by, 

The dead alone around them lie ; 

Hushed is the roar of battle there, 

Save when the gales from distance bear 
A fearfal murmur still ; 

Like dash of waves on some far strand, 

Or thunder dying deep and grand 
Along the autumnal hill. 

The sun hath set, for thousand eyes 

Now sealed in death, no more to rise ; 

Evening o’er mount and valley throws 

Her golden curtain of repose, 

And breathes her fragrance, weeps her balm, 

So purely sweet, so softly calm. 

As if «he recked nor death nor woe, 

Nor all the ills that reign below ; 

Let crime prevail, let passions burn, 

Let Man to deserts Edens turn, 

Stil) shall her favours never cease, 

Still will she whisper love and peace. 


** Beaumont the dying stripling bore 

To where a palm its shadow flung ; 

Cool blew the musk.wind from the shore, 

Aud bright mid flowers a fountain sprung ; 
War's seathing demon had not trod 
That lonely hillock’s velvet sod: 

He bent beside the suffering youth, 

He loved him from a boy, 

Wild mid his native hills, in sooth, 
But still, all duty and all trath, 
His grey-haired father’s joy. 
He lifts his visored basnet now, 
He stoops to lave his burning brow— 

Why backward springs the Knight ? 
Doth he behold some foeman’s face ? 
No--features of angelic grace 

Meet Beaumont’s startled sight ; 

Blind dreamer! couldst thou not have known 
Sach faith by man is never shown ? 

That only one would die to save 

Thy youth, though noble, from the grave ? 
Yes, she, who seemed thy favourite Squire, 
Assumed alone that youth's attire: 

With bleeding breast, death-glaziug eyes, 
Before thee lovely Ada lies!” 
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“But now, revived by Evening’s gale, 
The maid unclosed her eye, 

And reared her form, so wan and frail, 
And beckoned Beaumont nigh ; 

Few were her words, and mournful spoken, 

As if that gentle heart were broken, 

Her wound she scarcely seemed to feel 

But could not Sorrow’s pangs conceal! 

Yet did she breathe no word unkind, 

To pain her faithless lover’s mind ; 

But placid smiles, with transient grace, 
As moonlight softly gilds the sky, 

Illumed her pale and languid face, 

And love that wrongs could ne'er erase, 

Beamed on her dying eye! 


**¢ Beaumont, beloved!’ she faintly said, 
* Why mourn my fate ? no tear I shed ; 
The pangs of death are sweet to me, 
Since they are borne, dear love, for thee ; 
When health and splendour wreathed my brow, 
I felt not half so blest as now. 
I do not blame—I had no worth, 
No rank to match thy noble-birth ; 
A monarch’s daughter wilt thou wed—- 
May God on both his blessings shed ! 
Yet, ere I die, oh, say !—oh, say! 

For this will soothe me in my grave ; 
From hate thou didst not spurn away 

Thy fond devoted slave ! 
Say that thou lov’st thy Ada now, 
And calm to bitter fate I’1l bow; 
I have no joy but thou dost give, 
Save for thy smile no wish to live. 
Pardon my sire, and pity me! 
One last embrace, one kiss from thee! 
Now am I happy, thus I’ll rest, 
And die unmurmuring on thy breast. 
When years have passed, and grass shall wave 
Above my lone and nameless grave, 
And none beside will mourn my lot, 
By kindred scorned, by friends forgot, 
Say wilt thou muse on me afar, 
Slumbering "neath Syria’s desert star ? 
Think of my love, my sorrows here, 
And breathe one sigh, and drop one tear, 
And pray we yet in heaven may dwell ? 
*Tis all I ask—farewell! farewell !’ 


** She died in Beaumont’s clasping arms, 
He bent above her clay-cold charms ; 
So beautiful in death she seemed, 
Save that her eye no longer beamed ; 
Save that her lip no tint displayed, 
And on her cheek no dimple played ; 
Théu might’st have thought she slumbered there, 
Or bowed her beauteous head in prayer. 
E’en Beaumont could not deem her dead, 
But, close to his repentant heart, 
Clasped the dear form whence life had fled, 
And sighed they never more should part ; 
That joy should gild each future day— 
Alas! he spoke to reckless clay, 
7 7 * * 
* * - . 
** And what befel that man of pride ? 
Did Beaumont wed his royal bride ? 
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No; Ashdod’s fatal conflict o’er, 

The haughty Chief was seen no more. 
*Twas said he fell with sword in hand; 
Friends mourned his fate in Western Land, 
And Honour, ’mid Cathedral gloom, 
Reared to his name a stately tomb. 


** Twice twenty summers rolled away, 
When, travelling slow by Ashdod’s wave, 
Two Palmers from the scorching ray 
Sought refuge in a Hermit’s cave ; 
Age bowed the Father’s stately height, 
His eye was dim, his locks were white ; 
In penance there former crime, 
Dark, unconfessed, he passed his time ; 
None knew his lineage, rank, or name, 
Or e’en the land from whence he came ; 
Revered by all, though stern and lone, 
A holy spell was round him thrown. 
He hailed the Monks with mournful smile, 
And raised his shadowy cowl the while ; 
Remorse, repentance, settled woe, 
Were stamped upon his brow ; 
Why start the Palmers ?— yes, they know 
Their ancient master now ? 
’Tis Warwick's lord—’tis he! ’tis he ! 
Who led them oft to victory! 
His knees they clasped, his name they sighed, 
But aged Beaumont nought replied ; 
He waved his hand, dashed off a tear, 
And led them to a hillock near ; 
There, shadowed by an ancient palm, 
That drooped like Sorrow in the calm, 
While softly near a fountain played, 
And birds sang plaintive mid the shade, 
As if to mourn her helpless doom, 
Rose Ada’s time-worn, marbletomb.” 


— 


1, The German Prose Reader. No, 1.—Undine. 
With a Translation of all difficult Words and 
Phrases, By Wilhelm Klawer-Klatowsky, 
Author of The German Manual for Self Tui- 
tion, &e, 


2, The German Dramatic Reader. No. L— 
Kotzebue’s Dentathen Kleinstadter. No. 11. 
— Werner's Twenty-fourth of February. By 
the same, 


We do not happen to have seen the 
German Manual for Self Tuition, men- 
tioned in the titlepage of each of 
these publications, and cannot, there- 
fore, speak of the assistance which 
Mr. Klawer’s appendix, pointing out the 
meaning of difficult words and phrases, 
gives, with “ reference to his former 
work, or to the system in connexion 
with which it was drawn up ; but such 
an appendix is given in each of these 
volumes. The books are beautifully 
printed, and the selection of Undine, 
as the work with which to commence 
the series, augurs favourably for the 
future volumes of “ The German Prose 
Reader.” “ Undine” is certainly the 
most beautiful of all the fictions that 
have grown out of the Rosicrucian 
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fancy of elementary spirits ; and we say 
this, remembering Pope and Goethe. 
The capricious and unfixed disposition, 
“unstable as water,” ascribed to Un- 
dine ; the hope, nay, what—so strong 
is the persuasion—appears the cer- 
tainty, of another and a better nature 
being given to her at last, which pre- 
vails through the whole of the poem— 
for such do the Germans call it—in 
spite of warnings and bodings, recur- 
ring every moment; then the ultimate 
disappointment, so like the breaking 
up of our own plans of possible bliss, 
are conceived in a purer, truer spirit of 
romance than anything else we have 
seen of De la Motte Fouque’s. 

Of the “German Dramatic Reader,” 
the first number is a play of Kotzebue’s, 
which we have not read, nor have we 
now time to read. The second is Wer- 
ner’s Twenty-fourth of February. This 
play Mr. Klawer has done well in 
printing. It deserves preservation, as 
the best of a class of dramas of which 
Germany has had too many. The 
Twenty-fourth of February originated 
all those works of Grilpazer, Miillnu, 
&c. in which the dramatist seems to 
think that the feeling of superstitious 
fear—the strongest, perhaps, in our 
nature—is that to which we should ex- 
clusively address himself. Several of 
these plays have been translated by 
Mr. Gillers, in the “ Hore Germanica” 
of Blackwood, and the genius of the 
translator has given them an interest 
that of themselves they would scarcely 
command. We believe, but are not 
quite sure, that he also translated 
The Twenty-fourth of February. The 
twenty-fourth of February is supposed 
to be in some way fatal to a family of 
Swiss peasants. For three or four ge- 
nerations fearful crimes have been com- 
mitted, fearful retribution, too, has been 
exacted: the fatal day—without re- 
course to human instrument—in the 
hands of the destinies intending it, is 
that which, in each of its revolutions, is 
marked by the incidents of crime and 
of punishment. Poverty, with all its 
circumstances of degradation, has fallen 
upon the devoted family. The fated 
day is approaching ; and, as far as can 
be seen, will throw the father of the 
family into a prison. It comes: the 
murder of a guest, the discovery of who 
that guest is, form the subject of the 
drama. We have told as much as can 
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be told, without lessening the interest 
of the work to a reader. 

It is not fair to judge of Werner by 
the strange excesses of his imitators ; 
and the horrors of his story are not 
unrelieved. In the Greek drama, the 
calamities of the house of Atreus are 
an exception, not an exhibition, of the 
ordinary destinies of man; and we 
think, in all fairness, so is this domestic 
tragedy of Werner's to be regarded. 
The authors of Guilt and The Ancestress 
have written as if every house was a 
haunted house, and conversations with 
spectres a familiar part of the re- 
gulated and daily business of life. Zhe 
Twenty-fourth of February should be 
preserved, as “ Amadus” was when Don 
Quixote’s library was burned. We 
should allow Miillnu and Co. to share 
the fate of common books of knight- 
errantry. 

The descriptions of Alpine scenery 
in this pl ty are among the finest things 
in Werner's poetry. 


In noticing Mr. Klawer’s edition of 


these books, we should say that the parts 
into which we looked satisfy us that 
they are correctly printed ; and it is a 
relief to us to read German printed on 
anything better than the rags of the 
common editions. This series might be 
easily rendered more popular by a few 
pages of biography. What a romance 
was Werner's life. 

In every instance where it can be 
ascertained, the date of the first publi- 
cation of each work should be given, 
and it should also be stated from what 
edition Mr. Klawer prints. A separate 
titlepage should be given with each 
work, as well as that which describes it 
as one of a series; and we think 
would, in the prose works, be an im- 
provement to have the notes printed at 
the foot of the page. We also think 
the Roman character might be used 


with great advaittage, The German 


character soon becomes very fatiguing 
to the eye. 





Hyacinthe ; or, the Contrast. By the Authoress 
of “* Alice Seymour.” London; James Coch. 
ran and Co, 1835. 


That wealth and rank are not hap- 
piness—that piety and virtue, w hether 
in a high or an humble station, can 
alone confer true peace and content- 
ment, is the moral which this beauti- 
fully simple tale is intended to convey. 
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It is the history of a noble girl, the 
only daughter of a high and haughty 
peer, stolen, in infancy, from her. pa- 
rents, and rescued from a gang of gip- 
sies by the humanity of an humble 
farmer and his wife, in whose house she 
is domesticated as their own child. 
The artifice employed in this contriy- 
ance is an old one; but the authoress 
has added to it all the charms of no- 
velty, and so exquisite is the manner in 
which her incidents are disposed, that 
we forget, in reading her book, that in 


a hundred other books we have read of 


noble children stolen away by ignoble 
gipsies, and, by some roundabout con- 
trivance—some locket or bracelet, or 
the dying confession of some convicted 
criminal—restored to their sorrowing 
and despairing parents. 

Hyacinthe, the heroine of the tale, is 
by birth the daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Avondale, but in heart 
and in adoption the child of farmer 
Wilmot and his wife. Rescued by these 
good people from the wandering tribe 
who had taken her from her parents, 
she at first appears under the simple 
name of May. She continues under 
their roof, loving them as_ parents, 
and beloved as a daughter; with no 
hopes or wishes beyond the humble 
spliere in which she moved, and minis- 
tering, with all the attention of filial 
cure, to the comforts of the good old 
couple, who regarded her as their own. 
But the peace of their little fireside 
is disturbed by the unexpected disco- 
very of her real parentage—and here is 
the contrast: the simple-minded May, 
the humble child of an humble farmer, 
becomes the highborn Lady Hyaciuthe 
—the only child and heiress of the 
wealthy Lord Avondale. She is re- 
moved from the rustic cottage to the 
aristocratic mansion of her new father. 
The parting scene with her foster- 
parents is admirably described—the 
fond affection with which her heart 
clings to her aged foster-parents, from 
whom the fictions of rank are about to 
separate her fur ever—the fearfulness 
with which she meets her noble parents, 
to whom her heart cannot warm, and 
whom, unable to divest herself of the 


feelings of her youth, she looks upon as 
her superiors, and separated from her 
by the cold repulsions of aristocratic 
pride : all this is described with sim- 
plicity and truth ; and the description 
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has this merit, that it excites within our 
mind deeper feelings than it seems to 
tell. As we read of all the sorrow that 
is caused by the Lady Hyacinthe’s ele- 
vation, we could not help indulging in 
strange musings on the inexplicable 
complication of human destinies. Nei- 
ther Hvacinthe nor those whom she has 
left are happy in the change. The 
humble inmates of the cottage mourn as 
for a“daughter lost, and Hyacinthe feels 
herself uncomfortable in her new situ- 
ation, where everything appears to be 
done for show, and form and fashion 
throw their chilling influence upon the 
tenderest intercourse of human life. 
To add, too, to her trials, the lessons of 
piety which she had learned with the 
humble do not receive much practical 
enforcement from the example of the 
great; and Hyacinthe begins to fear 
that high rank is but another name for 
coldness and heartlessness, and that the 
sympathies and the warm charities of 
the coos heart exist but by the hum- 
ble fireside. 

But Hyacinthe was wrong, and she 
soon is shown her mistake. She is in- 
troduced to Lady Greville, her mo- 
ther’s sister, in whom she finds all 
that she had been taught to respect— 
active, yet unobtrusive piety, and good- 
ness and benevolence of heart. In her 
family she perceives that cordiality of 
domestic love which she sighed for as 
if it had been a stranger te the world 
of rank ; and in the society of her noble 
and amiable cousins she learns that even 
a title does not of necessity take away 
real feeling, nor intercourse with the 
great destroy unaffected kindliness of 
heart. 

The character of Lady Avondale is 
drawn with a skilful hand: bold, proud, 
vain, and imperious, she was but little 
likely to sympathise with the feelings of 
her meek and amiable daughter. Wrap- 

ed up in self and in self-display, the 
haughty countess cares but little for any 


thing but what might minister to herlove 
of ostentation. She values her daughter 
for her beauty—for the authoress, as in 
duty bound, has made her heroine a 
lovely creature. It is not until sickness 
brings her proud spirit low, and the 


near prospect of death stamps with its 
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cruel mockery all that the beautiful and 
fascinating peeress had made the busi- 
ness of her life, that she discovers the 
real qualities of her lovely child—her 
nurse, her instructress, and her com- 
forter. Under her gentle guidance, she 
turns her attention to those awful sub- 
jects which had hitherto oceupied the 
least of her thoughts, and Hyacinthe 
watches by the death-bed of her parent 
with the satisfaction of knowing that 
she had sought consolation where only, 
in the dark hour of death, consolation 
is to be found. 

In her father, too, Hyacinthe finds 
everything to love. He takes that 
place in her affections to which his 
virtues as well as his relationship enti- 
tled him ; and, while he does all that 
wealth can do to meet her every wish, 
and gratify every feeling of her heart, 
she endeavours to return his affection, 
by “devoting her life to him, and by 
making his pleasure her first and dear- 
est care.” The authoress here drops 
the curtain; but she is considerate 
enough first to provide a husband for 
her heroine, who lives happily as the 
wedded wife of her amiable cousin, 
the heir to the honours and estates of 
Grenville. 

There is, perhaps, not much of ori- 
ginality in that which might technically 
be termed the plot: we are not sur- 
prised by startling incidents, nor our 
passions moved by scenes of power ; 
but still the tale is deeply interesting— 
it is true to nature—it is a picture of 
the genuine emotions of the human 
heart; while religion sheds its holy in- 
fluence upon every page, and we feel 
that the desire of the authoress is that 
her readers may be instructed as well 
as pleased. We do not envy the person 
who will read the volume without being 


both ; and sincerely do we thank the 
authoress for having given to the world 


a tale which we may safely recommend 
as possessing a merit that, we regret to 
say, belongs to but few of the many 
tales that come before us—that talent 
is employed in the service of what is 


good, and that, throughout the pages, 
the interests of virtue and religion are 


made the first and paramount consi- 
deration. 
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HILARY TERM EXAMINATIONS. 


N.B.— The names of the successful Candidates in each Rank are arranged, not in 
order of Merit, but in the order of Standing on the College Books. 


SENIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honors 1n Scrence.—First Rank— 
Thomas Stack, William Chichester, Wil- 
liam Hirzel Le Marchant, George 
M‘Dowell. Second Rank—John M‘Ma- 
hon, Thomas Yeats, Thomas Osborne 
Davis, Richard Geran. 

Honors 1n Criassics.—First Rank— 
Thomas Stack, Henry Owgan. Second 
Rank——George Nash, John Cather, 
George L. Fenton, Veruon R. Drapes, 
William Leslie, William Morgan. 


JUNIOR SOPHISTERS. 

Honors i Scrence.—First Rank— 
Mr. George Angustus Shaw, William 
Walling, John Harris Flynn, Edward C. 
Tuthill. Second Rank—James John 
Trayer, Falkner Chute Sandes, John 
James, John Magnus Lynn, Malachy 
Robert Hussey, Richard William Biggs, 
Jasper Jolly. 
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cond Rank—Mr. Walter W. Lynch, Mr. 
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Walker, William Kelland, John Augus- 
tine Orr, William Gabbett, James Disney, 
George Fletcher, Joseph Dease, Robert 
King, Samuel Hamilton. 


SENIOR FRESHMEN. 

Honors my Scrence.—First Rank— 
Mr. Charles Kelly, Mr. Thomas Galwey, 
Henry Connor, E rederick John Sidney, 
Michael Roberts, John Hewitt Jellet. 
Second Rank—Robert Richard Warren, 
Edward Ovens, Thomas Sanders, Ste- 
phen Flanagan, Hamilton Law, William 


Roberts, Edmund Meredith, Robert 
Beere, James Anthony Lawson. 
Honors 1n Cuiassics.—First Rank— 
Mr, Thomas Torrens, Mr. William Knox, 
Richard Wrightson, Edmund Maturin, 
John Perrin, William Roberts, John 
Jellett. Second Rank—Mr. James VDou- 
glas, Edward Hodgens, James Bell, John 
Waters, William Humphreys, Michael 
Roberts, Edmund Meredith, John Wil- 
liam Burke, James Lawson, John Greene, 
John Watson, Cornelius Percy Ring. 
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Honors 1n Scrence.—First Rank— 
Mr. William Bindon Blood, George Kirk- 
patrick, James Lendrick, Charles Feinagle, 
George Salmon, Archibald Rutherfoord, 
Henry Rutherfoord, Michael M‘Cann, 
Joseph Galbraith, John Coen. Second 
Rank—Mr. Joseph Storey, Mr. John 
Palliser, Frederick James Clarke, John 
O'Neill, Henry Smith, Matthew White, 
Daniel Eccles Newcombe, James Byrne, 
Francis M+Gillicuddy, John Hudson, 
James Sullivan, Richard M*<Dermott, 
Adam John Burr, Jeremiah Hodnett, 
Jonas Stawel}, William Johns, John 
George Gordon. 

Honors 1n Crassics.—First Rank— 
Mr. Joseph Storey, John Flanagan, John 
O'Neill, Hugh Law, Michael M‘ Dermott, 
Thomas Tracey, Robert Fulton Neely, 
John Coen, Second Rank—Mr. Hugh 
M‘Calmont Cairns, Thomas Flanagan, 
William Sandford, Edward Moriarty, 
Nicholas Robert Wrixon, George Salmon, 
James Gwynne, William Fausset Black, 
John William Laughlin, Lewis G. Shar- 
key, John R. Walsh, Thomas Dobbin, 
John George Gordon, Peter Fawcett, 
Patrick Reynolds, 





